


SAY, MISTER 


HOW SS 
YOUR DOG? 


F he is all run-down, thin and un- 

thrifty, if hiscoatis harsh and star- 
ing, his eyes matterated, bowels disturbed, urine high colored and 
frequently passed—if you feel badly every time you look at him— 


Eating Grass Won't Help Him 
Dent’s Condition Pills Will 


They area time-tried formula, that will pretty nearly make a dead dog 
eat, Asa tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are affected with mange, eczema, 
or some debilitating disease, there is nothing to equal them. 


Price, Per Box, 50 Cents 


The Amateur Dog Book, a practical treatise on the 
treatment, care and training of dogs, 160 pages fully 
illustrated, will be mailed for Io cents. 





him, write to us and you will be given an expert’s 
opinion without charge. Pedigree blanks are free for 
postage—4 centsadozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two-cent stamp. 


| 
If your dog is sick and you do not know how to treat 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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LOST IN THE WASTES OF THE EVERGLADES 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGINEERING PARTY EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN WATER WASTES 


MAN and two boys, 
sick, discouraged, 


weakened by thirst and hunger, and 


OF SOUTHERNMOST FLORIDA — A DESPERATE FIGHT AGAINST THIRST AND STARVATION 


By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


FOREWORD: 


with putrid fish! They must manu- 
facture a new Hope and a false 


strength. That—or disaster! Could they do it? Was 


scarcely able to drag themselves along 
the soggy hunimocks, came suddenly 
upon a dead wall of tangled under- 
brush. There was no going farther! 
The sluggish stream they had followed, 
foul and grey-green in the dim light, 
disappeared beneath low-hanging mass- 





there even need of trying? Would it be best to form a 
circle‘in the dim swamp and, with linked hands, take 
from Mr. King’s Medicine Kit that which would bring 
an unawakening sleep and end the story? 

How the last desperate stand was made . . how the 
‘King Party won over almost unbelievable hardships 
. . . how the Everglades were mastered and the 


es of fern and vine. Somewhere, in 
the immense and mystic silence a Cur- 
lew cried and was gone. 
The Man drew apart from the 
young members of his party. Half 
screened by foliage, he bowed his 
head and his lips murmured a prayer. 
He crumpled his wet hat in ever- 
tightening, nervous fingers. Some 
great, supremely high Power must 
rescue them. Their own efforts had 
brought them nothing. Death seemed 
nearer at hand than ever before! 
For weeks and weeks these three 
desperate members of a little engi- 
neering party had fought the myster- 
ies and the baffling acreage of the 
Florida Everglades. And on the 
sixth day of March, poisoned by 
tainted waters and wasted from lack 
of food, their last lead proved another 





UCH has been written aboui 

the Everglades and many 

attempts. made to explore 
these water wastes, but they re- 
main today practically virgin to 
the explorer. This report of the 
King expedition that Forest and 
Stream is presenting. to its readers 
is a valuable addition to the geo- 
graphical and biological knowledge 
of this section. It is of particular 
interest to the sportsman and nat- 
uralist as Mr. King ts a trained 
naturalist and woodsman as well 
as a civil engineer. His diary, 
packed to the brim with educa- 
tional notes, and his photographic 
records indicate a mind that closely 
observes all the quainter phases of 
Nature. The dramatic interest of 
the report of the expedition that 
Mr. Larned has written so clearly 
is due to its being founded on 
accurate scientific reports —EntTors. 





wonderful, enchanted trip down Shark 
River, past chattering villages of Cur- 
lew, negotiated, on the last leg of one 
of the most remarkable exploring ex- 
peditions of our times, will all be told 
and illustrated in chapters to follow. 

The narrative is not fiction. Every 
word of it was written in collabora- 
tion with the Man who headed the 
party. While the entire South hung 
feverishly in the balance, and search- 
ing parties were scouring the swamps, 
and aeroplanes from the aviation 
Camp at Miami, Mr. King and his lit- 
tle party were as completely shut off 
from the world as though lodged in 
Mars. That their real mission was 
achieved and important Government 
work accomplished, despite the most 
horrible suffering, was due to the 
indomitable perseverance and bravery 





blind alley. That impenetrable barrier of swamp thicket 
was as invincible as though made of stone. They could 
only retrace their steps—back, back, to the chain of 
miserable coastal hummocks and muddy streams and 
barren, angular is'ands, and the nauseous sluices filled 





of the individual members of the exploring party. 

And this expedition brought back to civilization a 
new story of the phantom Everglades. Parts of it, never 
before trod by human feet, were staked by Mr. King 
and the boys and invaluable scientific data collected. 
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LORIDA, during recent years, has 
been far more progressive than ever 
before in its interesting history. 
This has been made possible through the 
happy turn of a number of unexpected 
events. The Great War has sent thou- 
sands of tourists to Florida. The restless 
tide of humanity whose privilege it is to 


be forever vaca- ; 
tioning, now runs ‘ 
down the sunny 

East Coast, into 

Jacksonville, St. 

Augustine, Day- 


tona, Palm Beach, 
Miami and the in- 
numerable Fait 
cities of the sunny 
citrus fruit State. 

This golden 
stream has brought 
prosperity. It has 
assisted in State 
propaganda. More 
and more _ people 
are being awakened 
to the natural ad- 
vantages of Flor- 
ida. But the Gov- 
ernment has inter- 
ested itself in the 
State and the peo- 
ple Immense 
drainage schemes are already well ad- 
vanced. Land is being reclaimed—vast 
acreages of it—and fine land, fertile land, 
land of milk and honey. 

Yesterday Florida was content to raise 
citrus fruit and not very much of anything 
else. The vagaries of the weather did se- 
rious damage, especially in the northern 
sections. . Only a season ago, tremendous 
groves and vital areas were absolutely 
ruined by unprecedented climatic condi- 
tions. Frost is the Floridian’s bogie. He 
sits up in bed at the dead of night when he 
suspects it. There is something at once 
pathetic and prophetic in the long lines of 
sombre black “fire pots” one may. see be- 
neath the orange and grape fruit trees. 
In the gray dawn, they smoulder and vomit 
volumes of black smoke and flare up, like 
ghostly watch-torches, as far as the eye 
can reach, a weird and impressive sight. 

As the seasons come and go, it is popu- 
larly agreed that the climate in the north- 
ern part of the State is growing more 
severe—not enough to strip it of its full 
tropic charm, but quite enough to make 
orange growing a gamble. 

Southern Florida is monopolized at its 
extremity by the Everglades and an impos- 
ing watery, swampy area known as “Big 


John King, Jr. 
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Cypress” and the “Okoaloacoochee Slough.” 
These tracts have never been habitable— 
never known the plow. The Seminole In- 
dian, on his last sad trail to complete ex- 
tinction, has lived there and hunted there 
and trapped the idle days away. But 
Florida has been handicapped by lack of 
really fertile farming soil. Plenty of 





John King 


sand—yes—but workable land—very little! 

Even the most cursory investigation of 
the swamp country was sufficient to show 
that THIS soil was composed of a sort 
of “Magic Earth.” Seed propagated in a 
flash! The fresh, brilliantly green garden 
truck sprang up over night! For cen- 
turies, trees had fallen and wood decayed 
and leaves rotted and vines gone back to 
earth, and this natural composite had 
spread over the limestone and sand foun- 
dation. These alluvial deposits, on their 


coraline base, run from 2 to 20 feet. 

But as these lands, with the exception of 
the tough little hummocks and an occasional 
island of almost primitive character, were 
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covered with water, there was no induce- 
ment to the farmer and homesteader. . 

And then came the drainage scheme. By 
drawing off the water from not only the 
covered area but the great inland lakes, 
this splendid land would be left high and 
dry for intensive cultivation. Government 
analysts were frank to say that Florida 
could raise almost 
anything on THAT 
soil! It was merely 
a question of time, 
patience, money 
and abiding perse- 
verance. 

The building of 
the canals is a mat- 
ter of National in- 
terest and impor- 
tance. Great prog- 
ress has been made 
and much money 
spent. Already, a 
skein of waterways 
is threading down 
from the ghostly 
depths of old Okee- 
chobee — St. Lucie 
Canal, West Palm 
Beach Canal—Hills- 
borough, North 
New River, Miami 
and others, now be- 
ing cut from the limestone heart of Florida. 

The experiment is a success. Much land 
is being reclaimed and is even under culti- 
vation. But there is a giant’s job ahead 
still. Florida stands at the threshold of 
her new lease of life. She must “carry 
on” with the coraline waterways, making 
them ever deeper and wider, until Big 
Cypress and the Everglades are one glori- 
ous mass of cultivation—groves, farms, 
truck gardens, pineapple plantations! 


William Catlow 


HE State of Florida voluntarily turned 
over to Dade County certain lands in 

the Everglades, it being understood 

that the public sale of this property would 
bring in handsome funds to be applied to 
the extension of the Snapper Creek Drain- 
age Canal which would open the country. 
The Snapper Creek operation is a link in 
the chain of drainage canals. It is one of 
a number of comparatively small* water- 
ways which are rapidly draining this sec- 
tion. To the northward lies the Tamiami 
Trail Canal. The Snapper Creek cut is 
headed for the two tracts of gift land and 
is intended to turn them into high-priced 
farming acreage. But when Mr. King 
started on his memorable expedition, the 
Snapper Creek division was in its early 
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stages only and the two plots, while 
“staked-off” tentatively on the map, HAD 
NEVER BEEN TRAVERSED BY 
HUMAN BEINGS. It was simply known 
that these plots did exist and could be 
reclaimed with the putting through of the 
Snapper Creek division. 

Captain J. F. Jaudon, working with the 
Miami Commissioners, and a group of 
financiers who never for a moment doubted 
the ultimate result of the deal, bought in 
the Tamiami Trail Lands as a safe and 
sure investment. As soon as the tracts 
could be scientifically charted and staked 
and put in shape by an expert engineer, 
the public sale could take place. Every- 
thing was propitious. The canals were 
progressing splendidly; the Government it- 
self was interested, Dade County had 
bonded itself to put through a fine road 
when conditions permitted, and all around, 
on every side, the call for highly 
productive farming land was urgent. 

Once before, Mr. King had worked 
with Captain Jaudon and the County 
Commissioners. They had sent him 
a month or two prior—in December 
—to examine and explore that sec- 
tion of the land lying along the West 
Coast. It was unknown territory and 
Mr. King grew to respect and fear 
the perils of the new area. He in- 
vestigated 375,000 acres of land 
through a territory known as the 
Ten Thousand Islands. It reached 
from Cape Sable, White Water Bay, 
to Marco along the West Coast. 


But the far more important task 
was to put the specific Tamiami Trail 
tracts on a “business basis”’—to have 
them charted officially, mile for mile, 
rather than by guess-work—to bring 
back from the Great Unknown Realm 
an engineer’s opinion of the project 
and its physical possibilities. He 
was to drive stakes and to create 
maps and gain the topography of the 
land. That first approach, from the 
West Coast, had been merely a 
“glance around.” Wildernesses of 
water and swamp undergrowth had 
halted extensive operations. This 
was to be a scientific expedition. 

Captain Jaudon selected Mr. King be- 
cause of his unbroken record of fine 
achievements in his field. King was so 
much more than a surveyor or an engineer. 
He combined every essential qualification. 
He was the one man in a million for the 
ugly assignment. 

As outlined by the Government, the two 
pieces of property composed about thirty 
square miles and were situated three miles 
apart. One plot was three miles wide by 
six deep and the other two miles by six. 
It was estimated that the expedition would 
consume not more than two weeks. 





ROM the very first, Mr. King consented 
to allow his son, John, to accompany 
him. The boy inherited his father’s 
love of the work and was experienced in 
woodcraft, hunting, fishing and even some 
of the elementary branches of engineering 
work. He could be of great assistance and 
material help in many ways. 
John was sixteen years of age and a 
sturdy, self-possessed lad. He had gone 
with his father on the previous expedition 
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and was eager to have a fling at the second 
attempt. As events proved, he was to be 
invaluable, both for his complete resource- 
fulness and his unerring sense of behavior 
under stress of serious circumstances. 

John had studied the methods of the ex- 
perienced guide who was a member of Mr. 
King’s party on the Gulf trip—Gail Henry, 
an all-round, dependable Everglades man, 
and his father knew that John, far from 
being “in the way,” would be a practical 
addition to the scheme. 

John King, Jr., however, had spread 
the news of his past adventures and his 
chum, also sixteen, William Catlow, pleaded 
to be made a member of the party. At 
the inception- of the undertaking it was not 
thought that peril would play so important 
a part, and Catlow’s wish was granted. 

We wish to emphasize, at this point, that 
Mr. King, while not for a moment undér- 








—— 


OUTHERN EXTREMI 


SWAMP 
WATERWAYS. 


estimating the hazards of the expedition, 
nevertheless anticipated no lasting priva- 
tions and was sure the party would and could 
return safely within the two-week limit set. 
The King Party equipment is interesting 
in its simplicity. Keep in mind that they 
did not expect to be away for a greater pe- 
riod than two weeks—three at the outside, 
was considered time for the exploration. 
Successful negotiation of the Everglades 
can be accomplished only with a_ boat. 
Walking is quite out of the question, for 
the islands and hummocks are boggy and 
intermittent. Moreover, any craft used 
must be light enough for innumerable port- 
ages between the shallow water-ways. 
The King boat was what might be tech- 
nically termed a “Glade Skiff.” Fastidious- 
ness was certainly not one of its recom- 
mendations. It was made of five-eighths 
inch cypress, very flat and with many of 
the unassuming characteristics of a row- 
boat. Wide at center, sharp-nosed and un- 
encumbered, she was surprisingly easy to 
carry. A product of the Huff shipyard, at 
Miami, she had been constructed with 
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glade work in mind. Her total weight was 
one hundred and twenty-five pounds and 
her owners gladly contributed her to the 
good of the cause in which she went. 

A glade boat must possess unusual vir- 
tues, as you will see a little later on. There 
are days of dragging over rocks and lime- 
stone formations—clumsy portages through 
thick entanglements of swamp growth and 
the eternal wash of strange waters, in 
which chemical action is to be discovered. 

Since engines are out of the question and 
sdils of no practical value, the propelling 
force consisted of two light oars—more 
properly termed “skiff paddles’—and a 
long and very peculiar pole, with a trian- 
gular shoe to extend and broaden it. This 
pole is a device much used by the Seminole 
Indians. It is sixteen feet in length, made 
of stout pine, and proved of incalculable 
value in navigating the shallow water. 






RESS suits and silk:shirts are 

not found in Big Cypress. 

True, the Seminole Chief wears 
a costume that can be favorably com- 
pared to chorus girl regalia, in its 
brilliancy of color and novelty of 
form, but the King party went into 
the Wilderness less pretentiously ap- 
pareled. There were khaki riding 
trousers, army shirts of the regula- 
tion type, with very long cuffs, woolen 
caps, wide-brimmed, and snug, woolen 
puttees, to protect against snakes. 


The Boy Scout shoes, despite the 
fact that. they were ideally fashioned, 
did not last long. The Everglade 
Islands and hummocks are fringed 
with peculiarly sinister rocks and 
rough-edged fragments of lime- 
stone that cut like knives. Long be- 
fore the party had reached its des- 
tination, their shoes were ridden with 
holes, through which the water gur- 
gled, and when rapid progress was 
necessary—snakes or no—footgear 
was abandoned because of the im- 
pediment of soaked leather and 
water-logged stockings. Each mem- 
ber of the party went through with 
two pairs of shoes made for hard 
service in rapid succession. 

To be always “light on foot” was a law 
of the expedition. While in camp, ordinary 
trousers were worn for “dryness” while 
the others were hung upon limbs of trees 
to come back to something like normal. 
Constant kneeling, both in the boat, while 
paddling, and along the hummocks, soon 
took the knees from trousers and at the 
expiration of the second week, the wide 
cuffs of shirts and trousers alike were 
strapped about the knees for protection. 
Resourcefulness gradually became second 
nature to these lonely voyagers, a striking 
proof of the “survival of the fittest.” 

Referring to Mr. King’s list (with 
abridged interlining) we find the further 
equipment as follows: 

Two mosquito nets.. (One for both boys.) 

Four stakes to hold nets. 

(The Everglades mosquito is a harmless 
but persistent wretch. There are ticks and 
red bugs by the legion. Although two gal- 
lons of precious kerosene were taken for 
the lanterns, almost all of it was used in 
a desperate fight against insects. They 
literally washed their bodies in it.) 
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Tent with fly—18 ft. by 7 ft. (Bedding 
wrapped in fly. Three navy blankets. 
Total weight of all, when wrapped in 
waterproof fly—fifty pounds. They slept 
in dry clothes.) 

Ammunition—One double-barreled shot- 
gun. 75 rounds of No. 4. 

Twenty-two Winchester automatic. 100 
rounds. F 

Side-arms—for boys—two thirty-twos. 

(Mr. King) Thirty-two King Automatic 
75 rounds. 

A curious thing happened in the case of 
the ammunition. It will ever remain one 
of the mysteries of the trip. The shells 
were aggravatingly short of service. The 
explorers could distinctly hear the shot 
patter against the glistening wings of the 
curlews when not more than fifty feet in 
air, but their strength was spent and the 
birds went safely on their aerial way. 

Three machetes. (One in scabbard.) 
Two with short 18-inch blades. They were 
fastened with a strap at the belt. Two 
bush hooks. One hand-ax. 

Regulation barn-lantern. (Of the new 
type, which will neither corrode nor suc- 
cumb to a passing gale.) 

Emergency medicine kit. Alkaloidal 
case, Hypodermic, Potassium—one to five 
hundred. Snake-bite antidote. Strychnine, 
small quantity of wood alcohol. Pint of 
Chloroform, etc. Mr. King gave his per- 
sonal attention to this kit. and is an experi- 
enced “physician” in hours of emergency. 
The hour came, however, when the one 
urgent need of that little medicine case 
failed of its mission. We shall speak of 
that later. 

FOODSTUFFS. (Planned for two and 
a half weeks only.) Coffee, four and one- 
half pounds, pulverized. (Much of the 
supplies were carried in aluminum contain- 
ers, as being moisture-proof, and for light- 
ness.) Sugar—r1o pounds. Canned milk 
(cream, unsweetened). Flour—z25 pounds. 

Salt (soon gave out). Bacon—five boxes, 
sliced. (It mildewed.) Four cans of corn. 
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Corn meal—ten pounds. Tobacco—one-half 
pound. Matches. Onions—three pounds. 
Doughnuts (by special request of the boys 
and smuggled in.) 

COOKING UTENSILS. One ten-inch 
frying pan. (Standard, iron.) One alu- 
minum pot—capacity two quarts. Veritas 
set, with solidified alcohol. Coffee pot. 
Enamel plates. Steel knives, forks. : Three 
agate-ware cups. One _ roasting-dish — 
double. 


One iron prong for spearing fish. 
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tight cases, and two-quart glass jars made 
the perishable supplies doubly safe from 


moisture. Mr. King was the official 
“Camp Cook.” 
SUNDRIES. One quadrant. One nau- 


One large Surveyor’s com- 
pass (six-inch dial). Two watches. Two 
folding pocket-compasses. Set of field- 
glasses. Self-recording kodak. Note-book 
in aluminum case. Maps and profiles and 
other data of Tamiami Trail section. 


tical almanac. 





i 


Mr. King stands knee-deep in the muck to photograph the boys as they pole along 


one of the tortuous shallow passages. It was a constant fight for deep water. 


As before mentioned, these items have 
been taken from Mr. King’s note-book, with 
no attempt at careful and consistent tabu- 
lation. It will be seen that the party set 
forth on what they believed to be a sort 
of happy frolic. Their diet was to be 
highly diversified and with each palate- 
whim catered to. “We considered it a pic- 
nic, outside of father’s work,” is the way 
young King described it. 

Little did they realize that before the 


wir? rs on r 


The vast wilderness of saw grass and shallow waterways not far from the Tamiami 
Trail. Note the picturesque hummocks, overgrown with low-lying foliage and myrtle. 


Six cans tomato soup. Grape Nuts—six. 
Potted meats—five cent cans, assorted. 
Three cans chipped beef. Crisco. Six 
cakes of soap. Pork and beans—three cans. 


Pilot biscuit—two bags. Grits—ten pounds. 








month was ended, they would be scratch- 
ing among the hummocks for skunk cab- 
bage and trying to masticate the unpal- 
atable flesh of the hateful garfish. 

All of the edibles were packed in air- 





HE official start was made on Sunday 
—at 10 o’clock on the morning of the 
11th of February, 1917. 

The sturdy glade boat was packed, after 
farewells had been said, and a truck car- 
ried the outfit from the shipyard to the 
headwaters of the Tamiami Trail Canal. 
By eleven A. M. the skiff had been launched, 
and the Voyagers of Discovery turned their 
backs on the active city which was soon to 
sound an alarm to the world over their 
strange disappearance. 

A puffy, noisy diminutive contractor’s 
tug-tender towed them seven miles up the 
newly-opened canal until the Dredger Camp 
was reached, and here Engineer Hallows, 
in charge of the works, gave them warm 
greeting. He was fully aware of the char- 
acter of their undertaking and having 
brushed elbows with the outer hem of the 
Everglades, was as sympathetic as the hour 
and occasion demanded. 

You will find nothing picturesque about 
one of these Florida canals. There is open 
sky and low-lying saw-grass reaches, and 
ALWAYS the piles of dirty white and 
gray limestone, thrown up in weird dis- 
order. The monster dipper of the almost- 
human dredge dips deep into the watery 
path it is making and up it comes again, 
dripping with sand, loam and queer de- 
posits. A liquid roadway is being silently 
formed and the job is not an aesthetic one. 

It is here—out in this drab sahara of 
water and waving grass, that the really 
vital things are being done—“Clam-shell” 
dippers gnawing continuously, as the soggy 
soil is scooped from off the rock founda- 
tion—the Tamiami Trail “boulevard” is de- 
veloping, in its most primeval state—the 
eye-wearying stretches of landscape of the 
most unvarying type. 

Engineer Hallows entertained the party 
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*n camp, where luncheon was served—and 
once more the small boat headed toward 
the little known interior. 

In less than thirty days, according to Hal- 
lows, three-fourths of the water had been 
drawn off the canal, and beneath, clearly 
discernible through the transparent flow, 
could be seen the floor of hard, firm rock 
and limestone. 

Just what the dredge’s accomplishment 
meant to them, was soon to be discovered 


acter. These pockets of water led nowhere 
—were boat-traps, pure and simple. We 
retract the “pure’—they were shallow and 
ill-smelling and none deeper than from six 
to eight inches. 

Sundown came at six ‘o'clock. The 
weather, thanks be, was beautiful—a yel- 
lowish sky, unmarred by clouds, and the 
air invigorating. Even the slightest sounds 
could be heard in that vast loneliness. The 
rippling water at the paddle-blades seemed 
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View of table land of the Everglades, western half of the eastern section. The myrtle 
ridges which seem so inviting in the distance are not as hospitable as they look. 


by the expedition. Three o’clock in the 
afternoon found them paddling and poling 
over unusually shallow water. They had 
left the canal by a portage on the North 
side, and the getting of the boat up and 
across the canal banks required the ex- 
ertion of every muscle—and expedient. 

And for two hours this northerly course 
was pursued, with the boat’s bottom grind- 
ing and complaining. Mr. King’s supreme 
task, at this time, was to find a waterway 
into the desired territory. Much of the 
land was dry and other portions were 
merely areas of muddy, sticky deposit. Ex- 
pecting to find no difficulty, the King party 
now appreciated that a trail would have to 
be found. They could not hope to go in 
any direction at will. 

What was it Engineer Hallows had said? 
A band of Seminoles, en route to Miami, 
had told him that only at one point on the 
North side of the canal, could progress be 
made. There was an open trail, but they 
had not described its exact location. “Much 
dry—no heap water,” the Chief had said, 
“bad going—hard time come through.” 

And the party had not taken these ad- 
vices very seriously—it was “Injun talk.” 

More and more it appeared that the Sem- 
inole trail MUST be located—the clear way 
from Big Cypress to the Canal district. 

The afternoon waned rapidly and dark- 
ness crept in over the myrtle trees and the 
low hummocks, They heard the “Good- 
night” whistles of the drainage tugs two 
miles back, and could even mark their dim 
bulks in the gathering mist. 

Camp must be struck—this was a cer- 
tainty. They could not drift in the saw 
grass until morning. That was no “picnic” ! 

Open water it was, on every side— 
“sloughs” in countless number, connected 
at intervals by passages of undefined char- 


strangely noisy in the mysterious silence. 

And then a blest myrtle island was 
sighted to their left—a tiny, unassuming 
rise, above the saw-grass. Shelter trees, of 
stunted shape and size gave form to the 
haven, and scattered over the damp bog 
was the myrtle-wood wastage of years. It 
was not a likely place, but to the tired wan- 
derers it was Heaven! 

It required some reconnoitering to gain 
the island, for the sloughs balked them at 


- 
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first to spread this discomfiting news, after 
having made a hasty investigation. 

The myrtle wreckage was so damp it 
would not burn and the island was not 
large enough to preserve wood of any kind. 
Every cove squirmed with life—small ’ga- 
tors, snakes, and inquisitive turtles. Birds, 
accustomed to lodge here, cheeped and twit- 
tered and complained at the intrusion. The 
desolation was majestically complete! 

“Chef” King, Sr., rooted out the solidified 
alcohol cooking set and bacon was soon fry- 
ing in the pan. The perfume of it was 
sweeter than “Mary Garden.” Catlow and 
John, perched on the gunwales of the boat, 
munched doughnuts. 

There is very little opportunity to ex- 
plore a myrtle island in this particular lo- 
cality. The “going” is always treacherous. 
Patches of what seem to be firm, green 
soil, are literally “man traps.” Down you 
go in them, up to your knees—and further. 
And the ooze relentlessly refuses: to re- 
lease its captives. These boggy, gurgling 
patches are kin to quicksands, . 

As for the verdure—it is all that the ro- 
mantic mind might conceive. Gorgeous 
trellises of singularly beautiful vines; 
young live oaks, sprinkled over with poi- 
sonously green foliage; thickets of bar- 
baric fern and bayonet and saw-grass, re- 
lieved, here and there, by the royal purple 
of a cluster of splendid flags. And there 
are always the birds—hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of them, as brilliant in their hues 
as any sunset. It is a bird paradise. 

But darkness makes a serious change in 
the aspect of the ’Glades. Ghostly appa- 
ritions appear. Strange forms, spectral in 
the moonlight, suddenly seem to spring 
from the shadows. The spirit of many a 
dead Seminole chief stalks forth, beneath 
the rustling leaves. There was something 
quite incongruous in the pale glare of lan~ 
tern and yellow Veritas. 

Scarcely begun, the Voyage of Explora- 
tion had taken on the genuine atmosphere 
of Adventure. They could smile, now, as 
they sat cross-legged around the Veritas 


Coupled with the drainage processes of the Canal, was an unexpected drought which 


left the waterways almost impassible. 


every turn, but the welcome amber glow 
of the lantern was soon a-gleam amongst 
the leaves, and the tent was pitched be- 
neath the largest of the myrtles. 

“No wood for fire!” Catlow was the 


Imagine trying to get a boat thru this muck! 


and devoured a hearty supper. Had they 
known what Fate had marked out for them, 
that first meal in the first camp on Myrtle 
island would have been less generous. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 





YEH, MOOSE SIGNS 
IS VERY PLENTY 


Taking a greenhorn into the woods entails 
such a lot of tiresome explaining. 


REST AND STREAM 


Judging from his picture “Black Jack” 
would take no prizes at a beauty show. 
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sat in plain sight of the little doe as 
she browsed past me unsuspecting. 


A FUGITIVE—BUT NOT FROM JUSTICE 


NEWTON NEWKIRK GETS INTO DIFFICULTIES THROUGH HIS UNFORTUNATE RESEMBLANCE TO 
“BLACK PETE” FOR WHOM—DEADOR ALIVE—FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD WAS OFFERED 


F you had pressed your nose against the 
pane and peered thru the window of a 
log hunting. camp which nestles in Lost 
River Valley say about 7 P. M. on a certain 
November evening three years ago, you 
would have lamped three men sitting before 
a blazing log fire, each man pulling on an 
asthmatic pipe and each at peace with all 
the world. Let me introduce you to them: 

That guy in the easiest chair to be found 
in camp who sits in the center absorbing the 
most heat is my friend Larry Hastings 
whom I brought along on his first moose 
hunting expedition into this territory. Leave 
it to Larry to always grab off the big- 
gest apple on the tree, the huskiest wedge 
of pie on the platter, or the softest seat in 
the bungalow. The ole tough, lanky, 
leather-faced geezer scrooched up on a 
soap-box in the chimney corner, with his 
chin reposin’ on his knees—that’s Rube 
Westover, able-bodied guide, expert flap- 
jack flipper, head-cook and bottle-washer, 
scout, woodsman, trapper, trailer. I should 
say offhand that Rube stands about 76 
inches in his socks—and when he stretches 
his neck to rubber after game he’s taller’n 
that. There isn’t an ounce of superfluous 
flesh on ’im—in fact there isn’t much flesh 
of any kind. Rube is so thin he’d have to 
stand a long time in bright sunlight to cast 
a decent shadow—you can see his back from 
the front, if you stare hard enough and 
I reckon an expectorater who would put a 
little velocity into his work could spit a 
hole thru Rube three times out of five. But 
anybody who picks up Rube Westover for 
a weak-kneed thing on a long hike makes a 
mistake—on the trail he’s tougher’n tripe. 

That other gentleman on t’other side of 
the fire—that distinguished, dignified look- 
ing person with the patrician nose and the 
classical cast of countenance, that party is— 
well, I’m too modest to say who it is. All 
I will say that there were three of us in the 
party—I have already described two, so you 
can draw your own conclusions as to the 
identity of the third. 

It was our first evening in camp. Rube 
had met Larry and me at the end of the 
rails that afternoon and steered us back to 
his camp on the hoof. I might have done 
the steering myself, because I hunted in 
there once before, but my recollection of 
the trail was a little misty, so Rube came 
out for us for safety’s sake. 


By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


After carefully canvassing the prospects 
of getting game Rube gazed into the fire 
a spell then drawed to nobody in particular, 
“There’s a durn sight bigger game’n moose, 
bear ner deer runnin’ round loose some- 
where in these parts.” 

“Fer instance?” says Larry. 

Yeh,” says I, “go ahead and blue-print 
it, Rube—d’ye mean to say they’ve inter- 
dooced elephants into Lost River Valley?” 


66 BOUT twenty miles nor’west of 
here,” Rube ‘goes on, “there’s a 
lumber camp takin’ out stuff on a 

tract which drops down to’rds the Little 
Nipsic River. I understand there’s about 
fifty men in that camp. Well, ’bout two 
weeks ago two of ’em called ‘Black Jack’ 
and ‘Red’ Hennessy got into a scrap. It 
seems that ‘Red’ licked the packin’ out of 
‘Black Jack,’ but as things turned out it 
didn’t do ‘Red’ much good.” 

“Whaddye mean not much good?” says I. 

“Well,“ says Rube, “next day they found 
‘Red’ deader’n a mackerel about a mile from 
the camp where he’d been workin’. There 
was a 30-30 bullet-hole clean thru ’im. 
‘Black Jack’ never showed up after that— 
nor his 30-30 Winchester neither !”’ 

“Then ‘Black Jack’ murdered him,” says 
Larry with almost human intelligence. 

“Perzackly,” says Rube refilling his pipe. 

“T don’t see,” says I, “what all this has 
to do with there being bigger game than 
bull moose, deer or bear hereabouts?” 

“You will,” draws Rube, “after I git thru 
—pervidin’ you’ve got as much brains as 
Providence commonly gives a goose, It 
was two days afore this murder leak’d out. 
Them lumber jacks didn’t bother nothin’ 
about it and was willin’ to let bygones be 
bygones, I reckon, ruther’n stir up the 
otherities, but the high sheriff heer’d about 
it and investigated. Then the county offer’d 
$500 spot cash for ‘Black ‘Jack’ dead or 
alive. Now, whenever any of them lumber 
fellers can git a day off they go gunnin’ 
after ‘Black Jack’—two of ’em stopped here 
night afore last. They wuz dead shots.” 

“But,” says I, “they must be a lot of 
chumps to think that ‘Black Jack’ is fool 
enough to be still hangin’ ’round these 
parts.” 

“They know he’s still ’round here—one of 
the fellers from the lumber camp seen him 
onct and another one shot at him and 


missed and ‘Black Jack’ shot back and bored 
a hole thru t’other feller’s hat. Yesterday 
afternoon I heer’d three shots away up to 
the head of Lost River and I calkilate it 
was ‘Black Jack’ gittin’ game. If there’d 
only come a good trackin’ snow and they 
struck his trail they’d git him.” 

Rube dug up a circular he happened to 
have which contained the offer of the re- 
ward, also a description of the murderer 
and a crude picture of him. If he was as 
evil as his portrait looked he was capable 
of the crime charged against him. 

“Why don’t you go after him, Rube?” 
says I; “if you stood side-on to’rds him he 
couldn’t hit you if he’d shoot all day bit 
more’n he could the edge of a knife-blade.” 

“T don’t want nobody’s blood on my 
hands,” says honest ole Rube. 

“Me neither,” chirps up Larry! “Newt, 
here’s a chance for you to make a roll of 
easy money—why don’t you hunt ‘Black 
Jack’ instead of a bull moose?” 

“No, thank you very kindly,” says I; 
“what Rube says fits me—I need the dough, 
but I’ll be jigger’d if I’d kill a man for a 
measly 500 bones. I never killed a man yet 
that I didn’t feel sorry for it afterward. 
No-sir-ee-bob—if I happen to meet Mister 
‘Black Jack’ in the woods him and me 
ain’t gonna have no fight, but b’lieve me, 
I’m gonna have a footrace!—and after I 
stop and get my second wind I’m gonna 
have another one of the same!” 

The talk drifted back to bucks and bulls 
and after we’d smoked until we could 
hardly see each other thru the fog we 
turned into our bunks for the night. 


EXT morning the sun dawned on as 

beautiful a November day as ever the 

Doctor ordered. It was sort of a 
hazy, lazy Injun Summer day good to be 
out in whether you bring home the bacon 
or not. Of course snow would have made 
it better for hunting, but snow or no snow, 
I was anxious to shoulder my ole trusty 
*Lizabeth Jane and get out into the silent 
aisles of the wood. After as good a break- 
fast as a man ever put under his belt we 
planned our hunting campaign for the day. 
I suggested that since this was Larry’s first 
trip Rube take him to the most likely place 
for a moose while I would poke around 
alone in another direction. Having hunted 
here once before I had a good idea of the 
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YOu LivrLe 
RED-HEADED 
TATTLE-TALEL 


Newninn’ Vn eprom 


I called that tale-bearing red-squirrel 
names I wouldn’t apply to a snake. 


lay of the land and even if I did get fussed 
a bit I would trust to my compass to bring 
me back to camp. Moreover‘! knew if I 
stuck to the river valley up or down I 
couldn’t go very far astray. 

This being settled Rube said he would 
take Larry to a big logan about five miles 
down stream and back from the river a 
couple of miles at the head of a brook 
where Rube said moose sign had been plen- 
tiful when he was in there the week before. 
I told them I would hunt up river so as to 
keep away from their precinct. Then we 
each pocketed a lunch and started in oppo- 
site directions, parallel to the river. 

After I had left camp half a mile behind 
me I slowed down, began to step softly, stop 
often and rubber. I’ve always had better 
luck still-hunting than any other way. I 
presume this is because I am a punk wing- 
shot. I know sportsmen who go smashing 
and crashing thru the brush and when they 
jump a deer they can get him on the fly, 
but when I flush a buck right under my 
nose it always agitates me so that I forget I 
have a rifle in my hands until he is a mile 
and a half away—and then it’s too late! 
When I’m moving in the woods I know 
jolly well that I can’t compete with a bull 
moose or a deer in hearing, seeing, or scent, 
but if I stop, look and listen often I’ve got 
some show of a broad-side standing shot. 


ELL, I pussy-footed it along the 

ridge by the river for perhaps an 

hour, then [ picked out a good 
cover under an ole bull pine and cam- 
ouflaged myself where I could see over 
a good area, determined to play a wait- 
ing game in the hope of something 
worth. while on -four legs turning up. 
It was not long until a faint rustle came 
from uphill and presently a neat little year- 
ling doe stepped daintily into the open and 
gave the space below her a careful once- 
over. Then she wig-wagged an “All’s well” 
with her tail and went on with her browsing 
as she worked down toward me not more 
than 100 feet distant. I was in plain sight 
of her and more than once when she raised 
her head she looked me straight in the eye. 
The wind was in my face and if she saw 
me I meant no more to her than a stump 
so long as I did not move. 

Then suddenly the good-for-nothing mis- 
chief-maker arrived—that little gossip 
and tattler of the woods, the Red Squirrel— 
the pesky little busybody who is forever 
sticking his blunt nose into other people’s 
affairs. He ran up a pine just beyond the 
doe and stopped on a limb for a look- 
around. Of course he saw me the first 
glance. You don’t have to move to help a 
red squirrel get his lamps on you—be you 
ever so motionless he can spot you out at 
a hundred yards. Then what did he do? 


When that bullet struck above me I knew 
I'd been taken for “Black Jack.” 


Why he stamped his hind-feet on the limb, 
flicked his tail and hollered as loud as he 
could yell: “Hi, all you deers and mooses 
within sound of my voice! Here’s a sport 
squattin’ under a tree with a rifle in his 
paws! Beat it everybody, and be quick 
about it, or take the consequences!” 


T the first outburst of the red rascal 
the little doe’s head went into the 
air with a jerk—with fear in her eyes 

she took a quick look around and tested the 
air, then she tucked her tail low and slunk 
quickly and silently to cover like a dog. I 
knew that impudent little red cuss had 
spoiled the woods for me as far his voice 
would carry, so I came from under the pine 
and picking yp a stone sent it whizzing 
within a foot of his perch. Chattering he 
scrambled around the pine and seating him- 
self on another limb he called me seven 
times everything I called him. Then I went 
on up the river in disgust. 

When the sun was well overhead I sat 
down on a log and disposed of my lunch. I 
was just finishing a pipeful when my ear 
caught the measured ponderous stride of a 
moose crossing a deadwater of the river a 
little distance upstream. I could hear it 
distinctly and was sure I was right, first 
that it was a moose (probably a bull) and 
second, that the animal was crossing on 
my side and would travel on up the slope! 
By a little fast footwork I could cross the 
open in front of me and reach the big 
growth in time to connect! With this 
thought in mind I beat it forward as fast 
as possible consistent with the least noise 
and made the lee of a big beech where I 
crouched and waited! There was no wind 
—the valley was as silent as a tomb! What 
had become of that moose? There was 
the faint rattle of a stone down over the 
bank, then suddenly what I was looking 
for bulked big in plain sight from behind 
a knoll and stopped!—as handsome a bull 
as ever wore hair and a long bell! The 
sun flashed on the broad palms of his 
antlers and his black eyes rimmed by.their 
whites glistened as his crafty gaze roved 
up and down! Poking the rifle barrel out 
past the beech I cuddled my cheek to the 
stock and was just settling the sights on 
him when—! 

“BANG!” roared a gun from up the hill 
above me and simultaneously with the re- 
port there was a “z-i-n-n-g-g!” and the 
“s-p-a-a-t-t!” of a bullet in the beech 
about a foot above my head! I looked up 
in time to see the splinters fly and note 
where it struck! The bull was already 
out of sight and crashing headlong thru 
the brush while I was thinking faster than 
he was going! 

“Some fool thinks I’m ‘Black Jack!’” 
flashed in my head. My first impulse was 
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Hi-HUM— SPOsE t 
mieuT AS WELL 
BE ON MY Way! 


No witnesses were present when I broke 
the world’s record for speed. 


to spring up, throw down my gun, stretch 
my hands toward high heaven and yell that 
I was not the gentleman I had been mis- 
taken for. And yet.before I got that done 
I might get another lead-pill—tWe second 
time in my vitals! My second thought was 
to get away from that place and trust to 
my legs instead of to’ éxplanations—and 
that’s what I did! y 

Of course all this transpired in less time 
than it ‘takes me to write a few of these 
words. Switching myself around that 
beech and keeping it between me and the 
direction from which the bullet had come 
I tore down the~hill toward the river! I 
say “tore” and “tore” is right! I believe 
the world’s record for a 100-yard dash is 
something like 10 seconds. Well, I figure 
in my rough ‘approximate way that I did 
200 yards in less than half that time! I 
fell the last 50 feet of the way landing 
with my left hind-foot in my right-hand 
hunting-coat pocket and my elbow in my 
ear! When I got on my feet, there right 
in front of me was a mammoth spruce log. 
That dark, gloomy hole in that log looked 
pretty good to me and into it I dived, pull- 
ing my rifle after me. I crawled in as far 
as I could squeeze and lay quieter than 
anybody trying to get back my breath. 


ERHAPS five minutes passed. Then I 
heard voices which seemed to be ap- 
proaching! Presently the _ voices 

walked up and sat down on the log right 
over my head! There were two men talk- 
ing. Here is the conversation: 

“Which way do you s’pose he went?” 
“Up river, likely.” “Do you reckon you 
winged him?” “Naw, never tetched him—- 
shot too —— —— —— high! “Why didn’t 
you keep pumpin’ ’em into him?” “Didn't 
I tell you the —— ——: —— cartridge 
jammed in the —— gun!” “Well, 
goodbye five hundred dollars.” “Don’t you 
b’lieve it—we’ve got two more days afore 
we haft to git back to work and we'll 
git that —— (deleted) yit!” 

Just then a durned little red ant had to 
walk across my nose and I felt a sneeze 
coming on! I nearly busted a blood-vessel 
and two lungs holdin’ back that sneeze, but 
I managed to choke it down. Next my 
knee began to itch! How in Sam Hill, I 
asked, could I scratch my knee wedged in 
the hollow of that log? I couldn’t and 
since I didn’t feel like askin’ either of the 
gentlemen sitting on the log to scratch it, 
I simply let it itch. What I didn’t like 
about their conversation was the profane 
language they used in my presence, but 
I let that go, too, and considered the source 
from which it came. 

Finally after what seemed an enternity 
they moved off up the river, judging: from 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 622) 
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EAR to the heart of every experienced 
sportsman is the game bird of the 
north, the splendid ruffed grouse. 
Winter has exterminated our quail in many 
places, and the flights of woodcock can 


never be depended on. Sometimes the 
sportsman finds them, but more often he is 
too early or too late and at best—unless 
his fortune is such that he can be out day 
after day—his bag for all his shooting 
season will be represented by only one or 
two of these peculiar birds. 

The ruffed grouse we have always with 
us. Few in number though they be, they 
cling to their ancestral homes with a 
tenacity that commands our respect. Even 
if a wood lot where there are birds be 
swept entirely away, and the grouse dis- 
appear, later, if the brush is allowed to 
grow up again, the birds will return once 
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THE CORSAIR OF THE WOODLANDS 


THE RUFFED GROUSE—A BIRD OF MYSTERY WHICH CLINGS TO ITS 
ANCESTRAL HOME WITH A TENACITY THAT COMMANDS OUR RESPECT 


By G. B. G. 


more. The sportsman of long experience 
feels in his heart that there is no other 
bird like this one. Beautiful always, and 
at times bold, he is always so full of wiles 
and strategems that the work of pursuing 


him—the hone of showing one’s self 
smarter than he—never loses its fascina- 
tion for those who have felt the call. 
Many of us can recall the tales told by 
our fathers about this wise bird and re- 
member the air of proud satisfaction with 
which they drew one or two grouse from 
the pocket and exhibited them to our won- 
dering gaze. A little later we may recall 
how during some excursion in the woods 
a burst of thunder sounded at our feet, 
and we saw the bird sailing away among 
the gray boles of great trees. Later, when 
we got our first gun how many times the 
heart jumped into the throat at this same 
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astounding roar and we stoop gaping with- 
out a thought of shooting. . 
The ruffed grouse is a bird of mystery. 
He is perpetually playing tricks on the 
gunner—tricks that usually succeed. He 


may rise at one’s very feet and at once 
hide himself behind a tree trunk, to appear 
later far out of gun shot; or may get up 
silently and instantly plunge into a tangle 
of brush which perfectly conceals him. 
He may lie in thick alders until you have 
passed him, and then rise with a roar that 
takes your breath away, and while you are 
recovering your balance he scales off 
among the trees and you imagine that you 
can hear a chuckle—not wholly drowned 
by his rapid wing beats. 

The partridge’s cunning and the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty of securing him make 
him appear the greatest prize of the north- 
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ern gunner, and each hunter of experience 
has a fund of stories to relate about the 
wisdom of this bird. Ask the old-time 
gunner about his partridge shooting and 
you will call forth from him tales which— 
if you too love.the partridge—will be good 
to listen to and to match. Hammond, who 
writes of the bird’ with an enthusiasm and 
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a simplicity that has been equalled by no 
one, abounds in incidents odd and humor- 
ous that make good reading. 

Beautiful, graceful, wise, and abundantly 
able to take care of itself the partridge 
has well been called king of our game 
birds. He is scarce, wild and hard to get 
and we may feel sure that the day when 


In response to many requests from both our old and new readers, Forest and Stream in early issues will republish Mr. Ham- 
mond’s classics, “The One-eyed Grouse of Maple Run,” “My Old Dog Trim,” “My Friend the Partridge” and other manuscripts 
by this charming writer which hold a unique place in Amreican literature. 


SQUIRREL HUNTING WITH ELLY AND CARLO 


ONE-EARED, TAILLESS CARLO VINDICATES HIS RIGHT TO THE TITLE OF CHAMPION 
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partridges will be bred like pheasants, to 
be turned out for the gunner to shoot, is 
yet a long way off. Let us hope that still 
farther distant may be the day when the 
hills of New York and New England, the 
pleasant intervales of Michigan and the 
ridges of Minnesota shall cease to hold dear 
old S. T. Hammond’s Friend the Partridge. 





SQUIRREL DOG, AND ELLY PROVES HERSELF A BETTER GUIDE THAN MOST 


66 AP! Yap! Yap!” The breeze 
ushered into my room the sharp 
staccato of an impatient small dog. 

Hastily jumping from my bed, I peered 
outdoors. The sun had not yet vaulted the 
ramparts of dark green pine. A small, 
one-eyed dog persisted in his noise. A 
slight, weather-beaten, gray-haired, thin- 
visaged old man stood agape at my win- 
dow, seemingly unbelieving that a healthy, 
middle-aged man could have the slightest 
desire to sleep after four A. M. 

“Hello! Hello!” called the old man. 
Then seeing my face at the window he 
smiled. “Lordy, Mister Jay, I dun thout’ 
yu’ns wuz about to oversleep yourself.” 

The dog, perceiving that there was no 
further need of his trenchant voice, sub- 
sided all at once. But later, after break- 
fast as I strode half-awake across the 
porch with a perfunctory appraisal of my 
figure, clothes and general makeup, he sig- 
nified his approval by divers rapid sway- 
ings of his abbreviated tail, and anticipa- 
tory sniffs at the cold, frosty atmosphere. 

“Pretty good squirrel dog, Mr. ..ah.. 
Honeycutt?” I asked politely, realizing 
with each locality variations in type of 
squirrel dogs were not only permissable 
but really occurred. From a tall hound to 
a miniature nondescript cur was the con- 
ventional range of ideals in the dogs. One 
county could see nothing but a hound; step 
across into the neighboring one and the 
smaller dogs were featured irrespective of 
breed or coloration. 

“Carlo’s a squirrel dog, I should say!” 
declared the native with pardonable pride. 
“They hain’t nary’ nuther in these hills 
kin totch him!” And in justice to the dog 
and the old man’s claims neither one were 
ever disputed. “They never wuz enny- 
thin, in the hills like him— I'll sell half 
interest in him for a couple uv dollars.” 

As my stay would no doubt be prolonged 
into weeks the desirability of such a para- 
dox was manifest. Two dollars brought me 
the possession of a one-eared, white and 
tan, nearly tailless mite of a dog, called 
Carlo, during my vacation; and I was bur- 
dened no further with his care after my 
outing was over. Half ownership in such 
an instance was far more welcome than 
being absolute proprietor. I will admit, 


too, that Carlo shone brilliantly in his 
rugged setting, but in the city he would 
not only have grieved himself to death at 


By JAY RIPLEY 


the loss of his freedom, but his looks would 
have been hopelessly against him. 

“Oh, yes,” I observed, taking down m 
twenty-two caliber rifle from the newly 
contrived rack at the front of the house, 
and sending a dubious glance out into the 
brilliantly fall-painted hills, “Could I get a 
boy to guide me for a day or so?” In that 
wilderness of timber and rock I had little 





faith in my ability to hunt for any length 
of time without losing my way. 

“Hey, Elly! Cum here,” called the old 
man in a high-pitched voice. 

Simultaneously a tall, black haired, bare- 
footed girl came running to her father 
from around the house. She must have 
been about fifteen years of age. 

“Take: Mister Jay out in the flatwoods 





with Carlo—reckon that’s the best place.” 

“Alright!” she answered quickly. Her 
fine brown eyes shone pleasantly. She took 
a small, muzzle-loader rifle from the rack, 
and affixing a powder horn and shot pouch 
around her neck, she whistled shrilly., 

Carlo perked up his sole ear, gave: nu- 
merous yelps of happiness, and proceéded 
to fling himself in the air in a startling 
continuity of summersaults. I learnt that 
this was his mode of expressing his-su- 
preme delight at the prospect of a squirrel 
hunt. And the queerest thing about this 
incongruity of dog, barefooted girl and city 
hunter, was that amidst those settings they 
seemed to fit in just right. 

After the dog had disappeared Elly 
broke forth in chatter, which was principal- 
ly about the merits of Carlo and the habits 
of squirrels. She led me through a thicket 
of second growth hickories, then gave vent 
to her full enfoyment of the occasion, as 
Carlo at some distance off, with the keer 
ness of an explosion of nitro powder, 
sounded three yelps. 

“Talk to him, Carlo,” she sang out vi- 
brantly, “Talk to him, Carlo—talk sum big 
to him, Carlo!” 

Carlo sent back three more treed notes. 

Elly dashed ahead, her wealth of long, 
blue-black tresses waving flag-like behind 
her, and her graceful figure showing to ad- 
vantage with every stride. Her feet paid 
no attention to the broken rock scattered 
on all sides. “Cum on!” she called with 
averted head in my direction, then to Car- 
lo: “Speak to him, Carlo; jist talk to him, 
Carlo; jist talk sum big to him, Carlo!” 

And again the responsive Carlo sounded 
the treed note, unwavering and positive. 


REATHLESS, I reached Elly. Witb 
B eyes shaded with her slender brown 

hand against the trespass of the rising 
sun, she scanned carefully a big hickory 
among a host of blackoaks. 

“He never lies,” she confided. 

Carlo spoke again. Elly signalled to me. 
Her eyes seemed to say: “Stay where 
yu’ns are, I’ll find him, and turn him for 
yu’ns.” She walked almost around the 
tree, her eyes staring upward all the time. 

“I see him!” she announced. “He’s up 
in that top fork. I see his fox-tail.” 

For once my eyes were almost as prompt 
as a native’s. Just that instant I caught 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 624) 
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MONG the earliest recollections of 
my childhood are the periodical duck 
shooting trips made by my father to 

Barnegat Bay, or the “Ditches,” as it was 
then generally called. How eagerly I 
awaited his return, and with what delight 
I sorted over the game, sure that I would 
find a pair of teal or “Dippers” (buffle 
heads) for my especial benefit. Then those 
long winter evenings, when father would 
take me on his knee before the fireplace 
filled with glowing logs, while mother sat 
contentedly knitting, and ‘with his strong 
arm around me, tell wondrous stories of 
“Squan” beach, of the snipe, duck and 
gvose shooting, of storms at sea, and 
dreadful shipwrecks, and to my great de- 
light imitate the call of the various species 
of wild fowl, the plaintive whistle of the 
plover and curlew, the “honk” of the wild 
goose, the quack of the mallard and black 
duck, and the metallic whistle of the wid- 
geon, until the “Sandman” would cause 
my eyes to blink, then he would tuck me 
in my “Trundle” bed, and tell me some day 
he would take me with him. It is no won- 
der that with my first wooden gun I killed 
vast quantities of imaginary ducks 
and geese, and brought them home 
to’ mother. 
As I grew older I developed a 
great hunger for reading; books for 
boys were far from plenty in those 
days, but I had an indulgent father, 
and so came into possession of “Neil 
D’Arcy,” “Cast Up by the Sea,” and 
Captain Marryat’s “Sea Tales.” 
These good books spurred my im- 
agination, until I longed for the day 
to come when I might leave the 
home nest and try my wings. All 
things come to those who wait, and 
so when I was in my twelfth year, 
my grandfather died at the ripe old 
age of eighty-four and bequeathed to 
me, his namesake, “my gold Watch 
and Chain,” and “my German Silver 
Mounted Fowling Piece.” What a 
wonderful gun that was! As I held it in 
my hand for the first time, my boyish heart 
swelled with pride; my greatest desire had 
been gratified, and I would not have ex- 
changed places’ with the heir of the Astors. 
My father soon initiated me in the mys- 
teries of handling the precious gun; the 
loading, with the proper proportions of 
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By WIDGEON 


A Homely Shrine—That Old House of 
the Ortleys on the Shores of Barne- 
gat—But the Mecca of Duck Shooting 
Pilgrimages for Over Half a Century. 


powder and shot, the wadding, how to 
carry the gun with safety, how to shoot, 
etc. I am sure it was a labor of love on 
his part, and.J made rapid progress under 
his tutoring. The gun and I became in- 
separable, and I believe I would have taken 
it to bed with me, if mother would have 
permitted it. I presume I must have made 
somewhat of a nuisance of myself, for I 
overheard a neighbor’ say to his wife, 
“Henry will ruin that boy, letting him run 
with a ‘gun all the time; better keep him 
to work doing something worth while.” 
Father had promised to take me duck 
shooting with him, when I could shoot 
“flying” and I practised diligently. Many 
a robin and catbird was badly frightened 
that summer, but none brought to bag. 
That winter I became the owner of a copy 
of “Colonel Hawker on Wild Fowling,” 
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and studied it carefully. The following 
spring, I began my practice on wing shoot- 
ing, when the swallows came, and one 
morning I brought one down. It was a 
proud moment when I showed the’bird to 
father. I found that I had acquired the 
“knack” and from that moment I became 
a “Wing Shot.” I was the only boy who 
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could shoot “flying” in our vicinity; and 
was greatly envied by my boyhood chums. 
During the summer I practiced on night 
hawks, snipe and other birds, and really 
became quite proficient for a boy, and then 
father told me he would take me with him 
to the “Ditches” in November. 
How slowly the time passed, but at last 
I could count the days, and then—oh joy! 
—the day arrived. It was quite an under- 
taking in those days, for it meant a drive 
of forty-five miles, most of the way 
through heavy sand, and required the full 
day. We were up very early that morning. 
The canvas covered “Carryall” wagon was 
brought to the door, the bags of shelled 
corn for the horses placed in the back, then 
the “Shooting Trunk” containing the am- 
munition, a fine smoked ham, several 
roasted fowls, and sundry loaves of “home 
made bread” (for there might be short 
commons where we were going). Then 
the guns, rubber boots, heavy coats, etc. A 
long embrace and kiss from mother, with 
many admonitions to be careful, and we 
were off, just as the sun was rising, with 
a very happy boy sitting on the trunk and 
father and Uncle William on the 
front seat. Up the turnpike to the 
south, through the “Deep Cut” into 
“Pleasant Valley,” through Holmdel 
and Colts Neck, and then over the 
“Hominy Hills,” through the heavy 
coarse white sand and scrub oaks to 
“Squankum” (now Farmingdale), 
and on to “Lower Squankum” (now 
Wayside), where we stopped to feed 
our horses, and take dinner with 
mine host Mayhew Little. I will 
never forget that dinner, such a dish 
of country ham and eggs, cooked to 
a turn, with warm bread and all the 
other accessories. A certain hungry 
boy ate all he could hold, and then 
like “Oliver Twist,” longed for more. 
After a short rest we were on our 
way, through “Bergen Iron Works” 
(now Allaire), then through another 
long stretch of pines and sand, to the old 
hotel at “Point Pleasant,” where we 
stopped to water our horses. We were 
now nearing the ocean, and we soon 
reached the sand hills, at a point about 
one-half mile north of the present town of 
“Bay Head.” There was a small hotel 
here, open only in the summer; here we 
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turned sharply to the right and headed 
south down “Squan Beach.” 


OU of the present day, who skim in 
your automobiles over the well grav- 
eled avenue, straight as the arrow 
flies, from Bay Head to Sea Side Park, 
can have little conception of the road down 
the beach fifty years ago. It wound in 
and out, between the bay and the sand 
hills; sometimes the wagon would go wal- 
lowing through the coarse sand, again hub 
deep in mud and water. A wild, dreary, 
desolate waste it was, with only three 
houses in all the fifteen miles to the pres- 
ent town of Sea Side Park; but with all 
its loneliness it held a peculiar charm for 
me, and I eagerly absorbed every detail of 
the journey. Here the wagon would cross 
a “draw,” where the sea had broken 
through the sand hills, and carried thou- 
sands of tons of sand into the bay, form- 
ing a “bar.” From these from time to 
time, a belated winter yellowleg would 
take flight, with his plaintive mellow 
whistle; again from some “slew” close 
to the road, would spring a black duck, 
with loud quacks of alarm; or on some 
distant bar would stand like a sentinel, 
a lonely blue heron. Occasionally a bit- 
tern or “Quock” would startle us by 
his harsh croak, as he sprang from the 
rushes near the road, and flew away 
with awkward dangling legs; or on 
spread wings, the meadow larks would 
sail from the wagon on either side. 
So we made our way slowly down the 
beach. The tide was out,.and we could 
get only an occasional glimpse of the 
sea, with great flocks of gulls whirling 
over the breakers; but on our right 
hand the Bay of Barnegat lay in all its 
beauty. TI'rom time to time, as we pro- 
gressed, father or Uncle William would 
call my attention to waving lines of 
wild fowl in the distance, and once a 
flock of geese, flying very low, crossed 
the road from beach to bay in front of 
the wagon, evidently fresh arrivals from 
their long pilgrimage out of the north. 
After a long interval, we passed a 
low sloping roofed building, with a 
broad porch on the south and west 
sides. On the porch stood a small stoop 
shouldered man, with a fringe of griz- 
zled whiskers, and rings of gold in his 
ears. He waved his hand to father, who 
said to me, “That is Uncle Jakey Herbert.” 
I came to know him well in later years. 


LOWLY the miles passed, and then 

we came to the second house on the 

beach, “Captain Bill” Chadwick’s. As 
we passed some distance to the east, Uncle 
William remarked, “There must be some 
shooting, Henry, for I see a nice bunch of 
birds hanging under the north porch.” In 
a few minutes we came out between two 
lofty sand hills directly on the beach. 
Here I had my first full view of the ocean. 
What pen can describe the emotions that 
passed through my boyish mind, as my 
eyes beheld that vast expanse of rolling, 
troubled waters, that mysterious sea of 
which I had, read and dreamed so much! 
A feeling of awe passed over me, and my 
heart seemed to rise in my throat. From 
where we struck the beach, extending 
south for many miles, at some remote pe- 
riod, had been a “bight” or indenture in 
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the shore line, and the desolate sand dunes 
formed a gentle curve or bow. Some con- 
vulsion of nature, or change of current, 
had caused the sea to recede, till at this 
time the surf was at least a quarter of a 
mile from the sand hills proper. This 
wide waste of sand was bare of vegetation 
excepting here and there a wisp of beach 
grass, and at storm tides the waves came 
across the flats to dash against the ancient 
sand hills. (As time passed, the action of 
wind and tide filled in this great expanse, 
until at this writing in 1917 a luxuriant 
growth of bayberry brush covers the whole 
area, and new dunes are forming beside 
the surf). As we passed on our way, we 
saw from time to time grim evidences of 
ocean tragedies—here a weather beaten 
stick of timber protruding from a mound 
of sand, there a section of some vessel’s 
bow, again a keel with knees still attached, 
looking like the backbone and ribs of some 
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stranded leviathan. In five miles of beach 
I counted twenty-eight wrecks, or portions 
of wrecks, grisly reminders of the perils 
of the sea. At last just at sunset, we 
turned from the beach toward the bay 
again, and as we passed through the hills, 
father pointed his whip and said, “Neil, 
there is Ortleys, the end of our journey.” 
I saw before me a weather beaten house 
of moderate proportions, surrounded by a 
grove of large willow trees, and two large 
silver maples at the southwest corner, with 
a small group of outbuildings, and a small 
barn a few paces to the south. A column 
of smoke was rising from the north chim- 
ney, and altogether, from a distance, it had 
a comfortable look. Little did I think that 
this place was to become for me a “Mecca,” 
and that I would make annual pilgrimages 
to burn incense at this homely shrine for 
over half a century. 

As father stopped the team before the 
house, a door opened and a hearty voice 
cried. “Hello, Henry,” “Hello, William,” 
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“I seen ye comin’, so I started a fire; who’s 
this you got with ye?” “Why, this is my 
boy Neil. Neil, this is Michael Ortley,” and 
I shook hands with a man, who there be- 
came my friend for many a long year. 
Michael Ortley, or “Mike” Ortley, as every 
one called him, was quite a character, a 
short legged, stocky man, about thirty-five 
years of age, not much over five feet tall, 
with a fringe of brown whiskers and curly 
brown hair, and a pair of honest, shrewd, 
gray eyes, that looked you fairly in the 
face from under a heavy thatch of -eye- 
brows. Mike always smoked a pipe ex- 
cept when eating or sleeping, and never 
under any circumstances did today what he 
could put off until tomorrow. 

As Mike and I followed the wagon to- 
ward the barn, the air was filled with loud 
“honkings,” and I cried, “Mr. Ortley, look 
at the geese.” From toward the landing 
came waddling a flock of perhaps forty 

wild geese. “Yep,” said Mike, “them’s 
Mammy’s; we ketched a: few wing 
tipped ones, and raised all them from 
’em. They’re tame now.” — 


HE tired horses were unhitched, 
well rubbed down and bedded and 
we returned to the house, where 

Mike ushered us in to a large room, 

with no furniture excepting a few 
wooden chairs and a pine table. The 
floor was bare and in the northern wall 
of the room was an enormous fireplace, 
piled high with blazing wreck timber, 
whose genial glow was appreciated after 
our long ride down the beach. 
Presently we sat down to supper, and 
I was introduced to “Mammy” Ortley, 
then a bent and withered woman of 
some seventy years, and “Liddy,” her 
lame daughter, and “Jacob,” her other 
son at home. Jacob Ortley was a timid, 
retiring man, who was constantly séek- 
ing knowledge, and read with eagerness 
all books that came his way. In later 
years, I was able in a small way to aid 
him in his efforts. After supper we 
gathered in a half circle in front of the 
fire, and presently a tall stoop shoul- 
dered man, with a long brown beard, 
came in, accompanied by two lads about 
my own age. This was Bill Miller and 

his boys, Charlie and Ed. Miller was a 

son-in-law of Mrs. Ortley, and with his 
wife and numerous family, occupied the 
south end of the house. He afterward be- 
came captain of Toms River Life Saving 
Station, which position he retained until 
he was retired on pension. Miller was at 
this time a market shooter, and was be- 
lieved to be the best shot on Barnegat Bay. 
His boys and I became great friends, and 
shot together for many years. In later 
years Captain Bill would often say he could 
tell on what point Neil was shooting, be- 
cause he “always shot his second barrel 
first,” referring to my well known quick- 
ness with my second barrel. 

That glorious fire of wreck tiraber, I can 
see it yet. In olden times, ships were 
joined together with copper bolts, and when 
the fire would strike a place where a bolt 
had been, the flames would burn in gor- 
geous changing colors, green, blue, yellow, 
brown, etc. I never tired of watching 
their wonderful iridescent tints. 

I had noticed an old battered “fiddle” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 626) 
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MOOSE. HUNTING IN CANADA—PART TWO 


HUNTING LEADS MAN INTO BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, AND THE SIMPLE LIFE IN CAMP 
INDUCES CONTEMPLATION OF NATURE AND TENDS TO WHOLESOME THOUGHTS 


KNOW of nothing more enchanting 
than calm and silent autumnal sunset in 
the woods, unless it be the sunrise, 

which, to my mind is more lovely still. 

Sunset is beautiful, but sad; sunrise is 

equally beautiful, and full of life, happi- 

ness, and hope. I love to watch the stars 

begin to fade, to see the first faint white 

light clear up the darkness of the eastern 

sky, and gradually deepen into the glorious 

coloring that 

heralds the ap- 

proaching sun. 

I hope to see 

Nature awake 

shuddering, as 

she always 

does, and 

arouse herself 

into active, 

busy life, to 

note the in- 

sects, birds, and 

beasts shake 

off slumber and 

set about their 

daily tasks. 

Still, the sun- 
set is inex- 
pressibly love- 
ly, and I do 
not envy the 
condition and 
frame of mind 
of a man who 
cannot be as 
nearly happy as 
man- can be, 
when he is ly- 
ing comfortably 
on a luxurious 
, and soft couch, 
gazing in per- 
fect peace on 
the glorious 
scene around 
him rejoicing all his senses, and saturat- 
ing himself with the wonderful beauties 
of a northern sunset. 

So I sat quietly, while the Indian guide 
called from the tree-top. Not a sound 
answered to the three or four long- 
drawn-out notes with which he hoped to 
lure the bull. After a long interval he 
called again, but the same perfect, utter si- 
lence reigned in the woods, a silence broken 
only by the melancholy hooting of an owl, 
or the imaginary noises that filled my head. 
It is extraordinary how small noises be- 
come magnified when the ear is kept at a 
great tension for any length of time, and 
how the head becomes filled with all kinds 
of fictitious sounds; and it is very remark- 
able also how utterly impossible it is to 
distinguish between a loud noise uttered at 
a distance and a scarcely audible sound 
close by. After listening very intently 
amidst the profound silence of a quiet night 
in the forest for an hour or so, the head 
becomes so surcharged with blood, owing, 
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I presume, to all the faculties being concen- 
trated on a single sense, that one seems to 
hear distant voices, the ringing of bells and 
all kinds of strange and impossible noises. 
A man becomes so nervously alive to the 
slightest disturbance of the almost awful 
silence of a still night in the woods, that 
the faintest sound—the cracking of a mi- 
nute twig, or the fall of a leaf, even at a 
great distance—will make him almost jump 


out of his skin. He is also apt to make 
the most ludicrous mistakes. Toward 
morning, about day-break, I have frequent- 
ly mistaken the first faint buzz of some 
minute fly, within a foot or so of my ear, 
for the call of my moose. 


BOUT ten o’clock, the Indian gave it 
up in despair and came down’ the 
tree; we rolled ourselves up in our 
rugs, pulled the hoods of our blanket coats 
over our heads, and went to sleep. I 
awoke literally shaking with cold. It 
was still the dead of night, and stars were 
shining with intense brilliancy, to my 
great disappointment, for I was in hopes 
of seeing the first streaks of dawn. It 
was freezing very hard, far too hard for 
me to think of going to sleep again. So 
I roused the Indian, and suggested that 
he should try another call. 
Accordingly, we stole down to the edge of 
the little point of wood in which we had 
ensconced ourselves, and in a few minutes 


_notes of the moose. 


the forest was re-echoing the plaintive 
Not an answer, not 
a sound—utter silence, as if all the world 
were dead, broken suddenly and horribly 
by a yell that made the blood curdle in 
one’s veins. It was the long, quavering, 
human, but unearthly scream of a loon on 
the distant lake After what seemed to be 
many hours, but what was in reality but a 
short time, the first indications of dawn re- 
vealed them- 
selves in the 
rising of the 
morning staf, 
and the slight- 
est possible 
paling of the 
eastern sky. 
The cold grew 
almost unbear- 
able. That cu- 
rious shiver 
that runs 
through nature 
—the first icy 
current of air 
that precedes 
the day— 
chilled us to 
the bones. I 
rolled myself 
up in my blan- 
ket and lighted 
a pipe, trying 
to retain what 
little caloric re- 
mained in my 
body, while the 
Indian again 
ascended the 
tree. 

By the time 
he had called 
twice it was 
gray dawn. 
Birds were be- 

ginning to move about and busy squir- 
rels to look out for their breakfast 
of pine-buds. I sat listening intently, 
and watching the blank, emotionless face 
of the Indian as he gazed around him, 
when suddenly I saw his countenance 
blaze up with vivid excitement. His 
eyes seemed to start from his head, his 
muscles twitched, his face glowed, he 
seemed transformed in a moment into a 
different being. At the same time he be- 
gan, with the utmost celerity, but with ex- 
treme caution, to descend to the ground. 
He motioned to me not to make any noise, 
and whispered that a moose was coming 
across the barren and must be close by. 
Grasping my rifle, we crawled carefully, 
through the grass, crisp and noisy with 
frost, down to the edge of our island of 
woods, and there, after peering cautiously 
around some stunted juniper bushes, I saw 
standing, about sixty yards off, a bull 
moose. He looked gigantic in the thin 
morning mist which was beginning to drift 
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up from his nostrils, and his whole aspect, 
looming in the fog, was vast and almost 
terrific. He stood there perfectly motion- 
less, staring at the spot from which he had 
heard the cry of the supposed cow, irreso- 
lute whether to come on or not. The In- 
dian was anxious to bring him a little 
closer, but I did not wish to run the risk 
of scaring him; and so, taking aim as fair- 
ly as I could, considering I was shaking all 
over with cold. I fired and struck him be- 
hind the shoulder. He plunged forward on 
his knees, jumped up, rushed forward about 
two hundred yards, and then fell dead at 
the edge of the heavy timber on the far 
side of the barren he once roamed. 


E went to work then and there to 

skin and clean him, an operation 

which probably took us an hour or 
more, and having rested ourselves a few 
minutes, we started off to take a little 
cruise around the edge of the barren and 
see if there were any caribou on it. I 
should explain that “crusing” is, in the 
provinces, performed on land as well as at 
sea. A man says he has spent all sum- 
mer “cruising” the woods in search of pine 
and timber, and if your Indian wants you to 
go out fora walk, he will say, “Let us takea 
cruise around somewhere.” Accordingly, 
we trudged off over the soft yielding sur- 
face of the bog, and taking, advantage of 
some stunted bushes, crossed to the oppo- 
site side, so as to be well down wind in 
case any animal should be on it. The In- 
dian then ascended to the top of the. highest 
pine-tree he could find, taking my glasses 
with him, and had a good look over the 
barren. There was not a thing to be seen. 
We then passed through a small strip of 
wood, and came out upon another plain, 
and there, on ascending a tree to look 
round, the Indian espied two caribou feed- 
ing toward the timber. We had to wait 
some little time till they got behind an 
island of trees, and then running as fast 
as the soft nature of the ground would 
permit, we contrived to get close up to 
them just as they entered the thick woods, 
and, after an exciting stalk of, about half 
an hour, I managed to kill both. 

Having performed the obsequies of the 
chase upon the two caribou, we returned to 
our calling-place. By this time it was about 
noon; the sun was blazing down with al- 
most tropical heat. We had been awake 
the greater part of the night, and had done 
a hard morning’s work, and felt a decided 
need for refreshment. In a few minutes 
we had lighted a little fire, put the kettle 
on to boil, and set the moose kidneys, im- 
paled on sharp sticks, to roast by the fire; 
and with fresh kidneys, good strong tea, 
plenty of sugar and salt, and some hard 
biscuit, I made one of those sumptuous 
breakfasts that fall only to the lot of the 
man who has worked hard in the open. 

Breakfast over, I told the Indian to go 
down to camp and bring up the other men 
to assist in cutting up and smoking the 
meat. As soon as he had departed, I laid 
myself out for a rest. I shifted my bed— 


that is to say, my heap of dried bracken 
and pine tops—under the shadow of a pine, 
spread my blanket out, and lay down to 
smoke the pipe of peace in the most con- 
tented frame of mind that a man can ever 
hope to enjoy in this uneasy and trouble- 
‘ some world. I had suffered from cold and 
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from hunger. I was now warm and well 
fed. I was tired after a hard day’s work 
and a long night’s vigil, and was thorough- 
ly capable of enjoying that greatness of all 
luxuries—sweet repose after severe exer- 
cise. The day was so warm that the shade 
of the trees fell cool and grateful, and I 
lay flat on my back, smoking my pipe, and 
gazing up through the branches into a per- 
fectly clear sky, with occasionally a little 
white cloud like a bit of swan’s-down float- 
ing across it, and felt, as I had often felt 
before, that no luxury of civilization can at 
all compare with the comfort a man can 
obtain in the widnerness. I lay smoking 
till I dropped off to sleep, and slept sound- 
ly until the men, coming up from camp, 
awoke me from my delightful slumbers. 

Such is a pretty fair sample of a good 
day’s sport. It was not a very excit- 
ing day, and I have alluded to it chiefly 
because the incidents are fresh in my mind. 
The great interest of moose-calling comes 
in when a bull answers early in the even- 
ing, and will not come up boldly, and you 
and the bull spend the whole night trying 
to outwit each other. Sometimes when you 


think you have succeeded in deceiving him, 
a little air of wind will spring up, he will 
get scent of you, and be off in a second. 
Sometimes the bull will answer at intervals 
for several hours, will come up'to the edge 
of the open ground, and there stop and 
cease speaking. You wait, anxiously watch- 
ing for him all night, and in the morning, 
when you examine the ground, you find 
that some thing had scared him, and that 
he had silently made off, so silently that his 
departure was unnoticed. It is marvelous 
how so great and heavy a creature can 
move through the woods without making 
the smallest sound; but he can do so, and 
does to the great confusion of the hunter. 

Sometimes another bull appears upon the 
scene, and a frightful battle ensues or a 
cow will commence calling, and rob you of 
your prey, or you may get an answer or 
two in the evening, and then hear nothing 
for several hours, and go to sleep and 
awake in the morning to find that the bull 
had walked calmly up to within ten yards 
of you. Very frequently you may leave 
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camp. on a perfectly clear fine afternoon, 
when suddenly a change will come on, and 
you may have to pass a long dreary night 
on some bare and naked spot of ground, 
exposed to the pitiless pelting of the storm. 
One such night I well remember last fall. 
It rained and thundered and blew the whole 
time, from about eight o’clock uptil day- 
light at last gave us a chance of dragging 
our chilled and benumbed bodies back to 
camp. Fortunately, such exposure, though 
unpleasant, never does anyone any harm, 
in the wilderness. 

Occasionally, a moose will answer, but 
nothing will induce him to come up, and 
in the morning, if there is a little wind, 
you can resort to the only other legitimate 
way of hunting the moose, namely, “creep- 
ing” or “still hunting,” which is, as nearly 
as possible, equivalent to deer-stalking, as 
practised in the British Isles. 

The moose may also be run down in the 
winter on snowshoes. This may be called 
partly a legitimate and partly, an illegiti- 
mate mode of killing the animal. If the 
snow is not very deep, the moose can travel, 
and to come up with him requires immense 





endurance on the part of a man, but no 
skill except that involved in the art of run- 
ning on snow-shoes. You simply start the 
animal and follow after him for a day, or 
sometimes two or three days, when you 
come up with him and walk as close as you 
like and shoot him with deliberate calm. 


is a brief outline of some 

Canadian sports. Life in the woods 

need not be devoted entirely to 
to hunting, but can be varied to a great 
extent by fishing and trapping. It 
would be hard, I think, for a man to 
spend a holiday more pleasantly and bene- 
ficially than in the Canadian woods. Hunt- 
ing leads him into beautiful scenery: his 
method of life induces a due contempla- 
tion of Nature and tends to wholesome 
thougths. He may not have much oppor- 


UCH 


‘tunity for improving his mind with litera- 
ture, but he can read out of the great book 
of Nature and find “books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” 
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BLUEFISH—THE BRIGANDS OF THE SEA 


NOTHING SMALLER THAN HIMSELF IS SAFE FROM HIS MURDEROUS JAWS, AND MANY 


HE natural history of the Bluefish is 
perhaps one of the most interesting of 
any of the ocean tribes. So diversi- 
fied are its movements, and so important 
its relations to all the fishes which have a 
range in common with it, as well as its 
economic importance to man, as to make it 
a character unique and distinct. 


And yet while we haye records of its 
presence on our coast as early as 1672 and 
it has been in our waters in more or less 
abundance since that time, many of its 
habits remain a profound mystery to us 
and seem past finding out. 

Strange as it may appear, its time and 
place of spawning have never been clear- 
ly established. While claims have been set 
up and much written and oral argument 
spent over the matter, later the very claim 
which appeared to hold the best would be 
disproved, and so the matter is still one 
of doubt. That it must be at sea, and 
somewhere off the middle Atlantic States, 
would seem reasonable if we are to be 
guided by the fact that in July or early in 
August*the young fish of from three to 
four inches in length appear simultaneous- 
ly in the inlets of all the bays and rivers 
from Massachusetts to the Delaware Capes. 
This would indicate that the fry is hatched 
at sea, and that nature’s promptings send 
them shoreward to the sheltered waters 
away from the larger fish as well as to 
more easily obtain food. 


It is also susceptible of strong argument 
from the fact of their appearing at the 
same time on the coast in several degrees 
of latitude that their first movements are 
from the eastward, and not parallel to the 
coast as would be the case if they were 
observed earlier at one point than another. 

Another fact which would indicate this 
to be true is the fact that the mature fish 
in the early runs taken from near the coast 
rarely or never contain spawn, while those 
taken far at sea are often ripe with it. 

It is almost a world wide wanderer and 
apparently has no limit save in Arctic 
waters. It is met with in nearly all the 
temperate and semi-tropical waters, and 
where met with it usually is quite abund- 
ant. Australia, Cape Horn, and Madagas- 
car receive visits from it and in the water 
of the Mediterranean it is most abundant, 
but seldom reaches the waters of western 
Europe. While it is much in the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico, still it does not 
make its presence known near the coast.® 

On a visit to these waters the writer 
went particularly into this question with 
those who should know both among the 
market men and the sporting fraternity, 


. the Gulf. 


FISHERMEN TESTIFY HE CAN HOLD HIS OWN AGAINST ALL ENEMIES, INCLUDING MAN 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


and was informed the above was true. 
Gne particularly intelligent angler in- 
formed me that it was indeed a rare oc- 
currence to have one strike the hook; 
while he had taken a few, it was some- 
times years between catches. This partic- 
ularly pertains to the western waters of 
Another peculiar fact is that 
they are, according to close observers, 
never seen in Bermudan waters. This 
seems most strange; as it would appear to 
be directly in the line of their wander- 
ings, but owing to food conditions doubt- 





less, or some other instinct with which all 
the fauna of creation is endowed, they 
make their own choice. 

At this point I ask a moment for di- 
gression. I have before me as I write this 
two authorities who claim that the Blue- 
fish is never taken off the coast of Flor- 
ida. This is most ridiculous; and dis- 
closes how prone human nature is to ques- 
tion any subject with which it is not fa- 
miliar, or rather to hold forth that what 
has been an individual experience must be 
the experience of all. While I do not 
question the sincerity of the gentlemen as 
to what they may have not seen, still it is 
a matter of such common knowledge that 
at times these fish do fairly swarm in 
Florida waters, that such statements are 
most misleading and should be used with 
caution. I have taken them in abundance 
along the Ormond coast and seen them 
so plentiful that the waters were seeming- 
ly alive with them, and at Fort Pierce a 
large fishery is maintained devoted largely 





to the taking of these fish. While it is 
true that the large specimens are rare 
at this point, never meeting with the 
really big fellows, still the fish of from 
three to five pounds are most abundant. 

That the Bluefish is capable of hold- 
ing its own against all enemies in- 
cluding man would seem evident. While 
it is true that there are seasons when 
they are not so plentiful at a given 
point as at other times, yet they usually 
return, and there appears to be no dimi- 
nution to their. numbers. Indeed there 
are localities along our own coast from 
which they have entirely disappeared for 
several seasons in succession, yet were 
found to be plentiful in other places. 

The Bluefish is regarded as mature at 
five pounds from which weight they range 
to ten or twelve pounds. Occasionally 
specimens of twenty pounds are met with, 
one of nineteen pounds having been taken 
off the beach at Manasquan during the 
season of 1916 with rod and reel. 

Someone has facetiously remarked that 
“human nature is a queer Dick” and as 
if to make good that assertion I quote the 
following from a letter in which the 
writer says he has met with bluefish far 
out at sea which would average forty 
pounds each. This is not reassuring, in- 
asmuch as he states that thirty of them 
would fill a barrel. He either overesti- 
mated the weight of his fish or the ca- 
pacity of his barrel. 

Of the voracity of the Bluefish there is 
no parallel among our coast fishes. He 
is a veritable “chopping machine” of the 
most pronounced type, nothing smaller 
than himself is safe from his jaws. 


O an observer who is not swayed 
by pity, a full view of a school 


of these corsairs of the sea 
when they strike a school of Menha- 
den is an interesting sight and one 


never to be forgotten. Frequently they 
strike on the outer edge like well drilled 
soldiers and soon have the helpless victims 
swimming in a circle, when with snapping 
jaws, they cut to pieces as if by machin- 
ery the majority of the school; and even 
when gorged with food they seem to wan- 
tonly cut and destroy any small fish which 
comes in their way. I have witnessed this 
carnage until it was sickening, as the water 
would soon take on the appearance of 
bloody froth as .it was churned by the 
lashing of their tails. No one who has 
not actually witnessed the sight can con- 
ceive of the rapacity of the attack. Be- 
fore the days of the “pound nets” along 
the’ coast it was a frequent sight to see 
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windrows of Menhaden lying on the beach 
where they had been driven by the vicious 
onslaught of the Bluefish. 


UCH has been said. and written of 

the enormous slaughter daily of 

other fish by these brigands; while 
it must always remain largely conjecture, 
could the exact facts be known it would be 
appalling. Careful observers claim that 
each Bluefish will consume more than its 
own weight in fish each day. Compute the 
hordes that are in our waters and then 
multiply by one hundred and twenty, the 
average number of days they are with us, 
and the destruction to fish life may be ap- 
proximated. As a convincing proof of 
their rapacity it is‘a well attested fact that 
they do not permit the ordinary processes 
of digestion to complete their course; but 
having extracted from their fare the prin- 
ciple which they desire, they eject from 
their stomachs the bulk, and at once enter 
upon another crusade of slaughter. This 
fact is so well attested by responsible ob- 
servers as to no longer admit of question. 

While they do at times reach well into 
estuary waters when in pursuit of food, 
they never ascend to fresh waters, and as 
a rule the mature fish are but short time 
visitors away from the open sea. 

As a food they have no superior. It has 
been rematked of them that when eating 
Bluefish the flavor of all fish is combined, 
as they are such indiscriminate feeders; 
and truly, once tasted, the flavor is never 
forgotten, as there is no other just the 
same. They always command a good price 
in the market and a ready sale. 

The growth of the Bluefish is most re- 
markable and hardly believable by one 
who has never given it study. They ap- 
proach our shore in August as fry of the 
season’s hatching of perhaps two ounces 
in weight; they pass out and away in 
October of from a quarter to one-half 
pound in weight. A few years since dur- 
ing a severe August storm one of our 
rivers had a sand bar thrown across the 
mouth, completely closing it so no tide 
could ebb or flow. These fingerling Blue- 
fish were in the river and were so confined 
until late in November before the sand bar 
was cut away, thus giving them egress to 
the sea. Between August and November 
these same fish grew from small fry to 
fish of more than one pound in weight, 
hundreds of them being taken. This may 
seem a strong statement but is a well con- 
firmed fact. According to the U. S. Fish 
Commissioner’s report, the fish which ar- 
rive along our coast from southern waters 
in June of from two to three pounds return 
in October weighing six to eight pounds. 
This is seemingly due to the tremendous 
amount of food consumed during their 
summer sojourn with us. 

To the angler the Bluefish is ever an 
object of keen chase, as nothing of scale 
and fin can exceed its fighting abilities. Dr. 
Henshall has through his writings made 
the Black Bass famous as a warrior, and 
there is justice in every word he has ever 
written ; but the claim that pound for pound 
the Bass is superior to all others in fight- 
ing ability will be challenged by thousands 
who will go on record as testifying to the 
superority of the Bluefish. My personal 
experience has been that while the Black 
Bass is a gloriously game fish, it has no 
claim to being the equal of the Bluefish 
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_.MR. LANSING IN FISHING TOGS 


IN COMMON WITH MANY OTHER NOTED MEN, 
HE ENJOYS THE GENTLE ART OF ANGLING 


I once was a wit- 
ness to a test made by a man of finished 
ability in Black Bass and Mascallonge fish- 
ing who was skeptical as to the impossibil- 
ity of taking the Bluefish on fresh water 


in point of pugnacity. 


tackle. He was fortunate enough on the 
first day of his trial to locate a school of 
fish of from three to five pounds in weight. 
The first strike the fish unhooked. The 
second snapped the line, tackle lost—the 
third, being well hooked, smashed his steel 
bait rod before he could get command of 
the situation then parted the line like so 
much pack thread and was gone. In won- 
der the man who had conquered the hard 
fighting Mascallonge on the same rod, re- 
viewed the situation and in conclusion gave 
his opinion that no man ce-1ld land one of 
five pounds weight on such tackle. 


WO methods are successfully em- 
ployed by the angler in taking the 
Bluefish ; one is by what is known as 

chumming for them in the estuaries of 
rivers and bays as well as out at sea. This 
consists of grinding Menhaden in fine bits 
and casting the same broadcast on the 
water until the oily particles create what 
is termed a slick on the water, which at- 
tracts the fish, then using a larger portion 
on the hook cast away from the boat until 
taken by the fish. This is truly good sport 
and well worthy any one’s’ endeavor. 
Trolling the squid from a boat while in mo- 
tion is frequently employed, which often 
gives good results; but the acme of sport 
is to be had by using the rod and reel same 
as is used for Striped Bass. The hook, 
however, should be an 8-o Limerick of the 


HERE is no question these days but 
ea that war is all that Sherman briefly 

but most pointedly described it, yet 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, man- 
aged to squeeze in a few days bass fishing 
and incidentally a much needed rest a few 
weeks ago. For many years Mr. Lansing, 
who hails from Watertown, N. Y., has been 
a member of the Fortnightly Club of that 
city, a rather unique organization which 
gets together for two weeks each year and 
spends that period on the Galloup Islands, a 
dozen miles out in Lake Ontario. ~ 


The club numbers about a dozen of 
Watertown’s best known men, fellows who 
enjoy the open and especially when that 
word signifies bass fishing. For. a while 
this summer it looked as though Secretary 
Lansing would miss the club’s. outing. for 
the first time in many a year. But there 
came a momentary let up in the world tan- 
gle and without unduly advertising the fact, 
Mr. Lansing quietly slipped out of Wash- 
ington and two days later when the snap- 
shot was taken on the pebbly shore of the 
Galloups, Mr. Lansing was in his fishing 
togs ready for the first strike. 


Just because a wonderful ending is ex- 
pected, it is not amiss to say that Mr. 
Lansing returned with the limit on more 
than one occasion, upholding his enviable 
reputation as an angler, even though the 
fishing in Lake Ontario has been the poor- 
est this season in many a year. 


highest quality and ringed, and instead of 
the gut leader a section of piano wire is 
in order as the knife-like jaws of the 
Bluefish can instantly sever the gut. 


The bait should be pieces of Menhaden 
or the small surf Mullet. In using the 
latter the hook should be passed in at the 
mouth, then out at the gill opening, down 
the length of the fish, then passed through 
the body about one inch from the tail. As 
the Bluefish almost invariably strikes at 
the tail of his victim this arrangement 
gives the fisherman a very strong chance 
of hooking his fish. When the strike is 
had, it is of the most pronounced type, and 
in the concluding struggle no play can or- 
dinarily be given such as promotes the 
great pleasure of playing the Striped Bass 
and other varieties. A continued and de- 
termined action with the reel to regain line 
must be given, and a vigorous snubbing 
with the rod to thwart the antics which 
this fish sets up as soon as hooked, which 
consists of continued thrashing and pound- 
ing together with the most grotesque sum- 
mersaults both in the air and water. There 
is but little of cunning displayed in his bat- 
tle for liberty, as he depends rather on his 
strength to accomplish that end. 

In the early Autumn months when 
schools break close in shore in pursuit of 
the surf Mullet, resort is frequently had 
to the polished block-tin squid, casting the 
same from the rod. This is most exhil- 
arating sport and it requires a set of well 
trained muscles to continue it for any con- 
siderable period. Much longer casts can be 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 630) 
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WITH ROD AND GUN ON AN OREGON RIVER 


DOWN THE UMPQUA, ONE OF OREGON’S SWIFTEST STREAMS, WHERE DEER, DUCKS 
AND GROUSE ABOUND, AND MAMMOTH SALMON ARE CAUGHT ON HOOK AND LINE 


ET the Umpqua River, Oregon, stand 

for the Colorado; and in this parallel 

of adventurous navigation, let the 
Pearson Brothers, of Winchester Cregon, 
take the place of the Kolb Brothers. 

The Umpqua from Winchester to Scotts- 
burg, at the head of tide-water, is in its 
rip-snorting qualities, a little brother—not 
such a very little brother, either—to the 
Colorado. This cataract-filled segment, 
about 200 miles in its tortuous length, is 
the part of the river traversed by Steve and 
Hugh Pearson in two rowboats each only 
fifteen feet long and lightly constructed. 

The descent of the river is only a part 

of the experiences of 
these two men. They 
fished with hook and 
line near Scottsburg 
for 48 days and dur- 
ing those seven weeks 
of commercial an- 
gling they caught 
1,602 salmon, which 
they sold for only a 
little less than a 
thousand dollars. 
Their economic ad- 
ventures were there- 
fore quite as excit- 
ing as their nautical 
adventures. 

Steve Pearson’s ac- 
count, here given, de- 
scribes in detail their 
trip dor one of 
Oregon’s swiftest 
streams—rapids, port- 
ages, ducks falling 
al] around, and men 
disappearing into the fog on the disheveled 
current of a river hurrying to the sea; and 
it tells of two men catching 79 salmon in 
a single day with hook and line, of crisp 
November mornings, lines frozen in the 
guides, and hands too cold and numb to 
pull in the mammoth fish that struggled 
like a lassoed calf. Steve Pearson’s nar- 
rative of this interesting trip follows: 


URING the summer my brother Hugh 
D and I planned to go down the Ump- 
qua River on a fishing trip. We had | 
often been told about the great salmon 
fishing to be had down near the head of 
tidewater during the months of October 


and November. Hugh and I had had a 
great deal of experience in trolling for 
salmon at Winchester. As salmon were 
higher than usual, we thought we could 
have some good sport, make our expenses 
and probably wages by going on a trip to 
the mouth of the river. 

About 4 years ago we made the trip 
from Winchester to the coast in a row- 
boat. We decided to make this trip in 
boats. I had a 15-foot boat at Winchester 
and Hugh had a boat of the same size 25 
miles down the river. As my boat would 
not hold all our outfit, we took a quantity 


By ALFRED POWERS 


of our supplies by auto to the mouth of 
Little Canyon, on the river, and left it at 
a house where we could get it when we 
came by with the boats. 

We started on our voyage at 8 A. M., 
on the fifth of October. We had with us 
two Winchester shotguns, one .22 caliber 
Winchester rifle, plenty of ammunition and 
grub enough for thfee or four meals. We 
took these guns along, as we expected to 
have some great sport shooting fish ducks 
and shags, which are numerdus:along the 
river and which feed on young fish and 
ought to be killed. 

It was a beautiful day to travel—the fog 


had just lifted from the river and the warm 
October sun was shining. Shortly we saw 
our first game—three fish ducks sitting on 
the shore. I kept the boat behind some 
willow bushes. Hugh was to do the shoot- 
ing. He took his 12-gauge Winchester, 
stood up so as to do more effective shoot- 
ing, and blazed away as the ducks started 
up the river. Only one duck fell, which 
dove and was never seen again. The shoot- 
ing was simply wretched, as the shot hit 
behind. I told Hugh what I thought of 
such shooting. 

We soon came within sight of the Brown 
bridge. Here we had about a mile of stiff 
water, with some bad rapids at the end of 
it. We landed and took a look at the rap- 
ids and decided to run them. We got 
through without any trouble. A quarter of 
a mile below, without bothering to examine 
it, we took another rapid. We went over 
all right, but it was worse than we ex- 
pected. As the river was low, quite a bit 
of water came over the boat, making it 
necessary to stop and bail out. 

We now came to the forks of the river, 
where the South Umpqua joins the North. 
Here we had about three miles of still 
water and I killed a couple of ducks. We 
came to some shallow rapids, where the 


river is wide and very shallow during low 
water. We had to do a great deal of dodg- 
ing and twisting to get through, as there 
were only certain channels deep enough to 
float a boat. We next came to the Crow 
rapids. I never liked these rapids, as they 
are almost a sheer fall at low water and 
very rough. The waves roll so high that 
a person cannot handle the oars to any ad- 
vantage while going through. One just has 
to start the boat straight, “let ’er go,” 
and trust to luck. 

For a long way now we had good going. 
We traveled quietly along, flushing ducks 
and firing at them whenever they came 

within range. We 
killed a large number, 
but we also missed 
several, as they are 
hard to hit from a 
moving and rocking 
boat in swift water. 
We saw we were 
not making very good 
time. It was getting 
late in the afternoon 
and we realized it 
would be impossible 
for us to reach the 
mouth of Little Can- 
yon, where we had 
left our beds and pro- 
visions. So it was up 
to us to sleep out 
without any bedding 
the first night, but 
that didn’t worry us 
to any extent. 
At the mouth of 
Bottle Creek the 
water was so shallow our boat stuck in 
the gravel and we had a hard time getting 
through. We arrived at Ed. Mosier’s 
place about 5 P. M. MHugh’s boat was 
here, so from this on we each had a boat. 
Just after passing the mouth of Cougar 
creek we had some good shooting. Large 
numbers of ducks and shags flew up the 
river past us and we made it warm for 
them, both turning loose on them with our 
shotguns, and fish ducks and shags were 
falling all around us. 

We traveled an hour after dark, but 
this soon became too risky a_ business, 
especially running the rapids, so we tied 
up our boats. We found a suitable place, 
built a fire and prepared to spend the 
night. I counted our game and found we 
had killed 27 fish ducks, 2 bluebills, 3 
shags, one pheasant, and 3 ruffed grouse. 
We sat up till late cooking bluebill and 
ruffed grouse on sticks over the fire. The 
night seemed long; it was cold; and we 
had no blankets. We lay. by the fire, one 
side roasting while the other froze. I 
looked at my watch many a time that 
night. We got our boats and started al- 
most before we could see to travel, for 
the dangers of the river seemed prefer- 
able to the discomfort of camp. 
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T was cold and foggy that morning. A 

person could see only a short distance 

ahead. It was a dandy morning for duck 
shooting, as they could not see us very 
far. My first chance was at a large 
bunch of hooded mergansers, small fish 
ducks we call them. They came out of 
the fog and up the river past me like a 
streak of lightning. They fairly whizzed, 
they had up such speed. I grabbed my 
gun and fired two shots, but no ducks came 
down. I had shot behind. Hugh had bet- 
ter luck. He fired one shot and killed two 
ducks. He said he was making up for the 
poor shooting he did the day before. 


We soon came to Timber Island, at the 
upper end of which was a big rapid. It 
sounded big, but it was so foggy we could 
not see much of it. Hugh was ahead, so 
he started over and soon disappeared in 
the fog. I waited till I thought he had 
time to get out of my way. Then I started. 
It was much rougher than I expected. I 
had to dodge to miss the rocks, my boat 
took water pretty fast, but it was soon 
over. I found Hugh at the bank bailing 
water out of his boat. 


About 9 A. M. we arrived at the mouth 
of Little Canyon, where we loaded our 
bedding, fishing tackle and provisions, and 
started on. The river was very shallow 
here. There were several small islands with 
shallow channels between, making it hard 
to tell which one to take. Hugh started 
down a channel near the middle of the 
_river and I took one near shore. It ap- 
peared to be deep enough to take a boat, 
but I was soon disappointed, for the chan- 
nel forked in several places. The water 
was swift, making it hard to turn back, so 
I went ahead. I had to wade and drag my 
boat, which was no easy job. After a half 
hour’s hard work I got back into the main 
river again. At noon we stopped on an 
island and cooked our dinner—our first 
square meal. We were about starved. 
We passed Kellogg about 5 P. M. Dark- 
ness came on before 
we reached the place 
where we intended to 
camp for the night. 
But we kept going 
and after traveling 
about an hour and a 
half, we came to the 
place, landed on a 
gravel bar, unloaded 
our boats, built a fire 
out of drift wood and 
soon had supper 
ready. We went to 
bed early. Making 
beds on this trip was 
an easy job, as we 
had folding cots. 
While setting up 
my cot on the gravel 
I saw something 
splashing in the water 
just below me. It 
-was a bright moon- 
light night. I took a 
shotgun and went stumbling as quietly as 
I could over the gravel towards it. It was 
a large otter. He came up the river within 
a few yards of our fire. I made no at- 
tempt to shoot it, as its fur was not good 
at that time of year. 
The sun rose before we did the next 
morning. There were lots of otter and 
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mink signs along the river. I think this 
would be a good place to hunt and trap, 
as but few people lived along the river. 
On one side was some fine looking deer 
country, and many deer tracks. We heard 
a shot a mile or so down the river. It 


sounded like a cannon, it made such a roar. 

We came to some bad rapids. From the 
shore we could see no possible way of get- 
ting a boat through without hitting the 
rocks, so we led our boats down along 
the bank. It was rocky and so rough that 
our boats were almost filled before we got 
them past the falls. 


WO fellows were coming up. the river 
bank with guns. They caught sight 
of us, took to the brush and we never 

saw them again. Across the river, near 
the mouth of a little creek, another fellow 
was sitting on a rock with a gun in his 
hands. We decided to have a talk with 
the fellow on the other side, if we’ could 
reach him. We rowed over and found 
him bolder than the other two, for he did 
not run. He had an old-style 10-gauge 
Winchester shotgun. I concluded he was 


the one who had fired the shot we had 
heard. By his shooting only once, I sur- 
mised that he had killed a deer. I was 
rather curious to know about it, so we 
talked about hunting deer, and I asked if 
there weren’t lots of them around and if 
this wasn’t a good place to run them in 
the river with dogs. We talked a long 
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time, thinking perhaps his dogs would run 
another deer and we would see if he 
would kill it. 


I went to the mouth of the little creek 
a few yards from where he was sitting to 
get a drink. I picked up some shotgun 
wads and noticed the prints of buckshot 
on one of them. Farther on I saw blood 
spattered over the rocks, and where some- 
thing had been dragged up the bank into 
the brush. Deer hairs were scattered 
along. The fellow looked rather funny 
when he saw me examining the spot, but 
said nothing. I didn’t either, but we got 
into our boats and went on. I think he 
felt relieved that we asked no questions. 


EVERAL miles below we came to some 

bad rapids, with a channel so narrow 

in places that there was hardly room 
to use the oars. We decided it was too 
rough to ride and let one boat down with 
a rope. Hugh rode his-boat through. 

We arrived at Scottsburg about 4 P. M. 
the fourth day and camped on Brandy 
Bar, abaut 6 miles below the town. We 
could hear the salmon jumping all the time 
around us. The next morning the wind 
was blowing hard, the water was rough 
and roily—just right for good fishing. Be- 
fore breakfast Hugh caught one of the 
finest salmon I have ever seen. 


I will describe the tackle we used for 
salmon fishing. We had split bamboo troll- 
ing rods, about six and a half feet long, 
weighing about 16 ounces’each. We had 
large double multiplying reels, made to 
hold 250 yards of line and used 200 yards 
of number 18 cuttyhunk line and G guitar 
string for leader. Our spoons varied from 
number 1/o to number 7. We had the 
best success with a number 1/0 half gold 
spoon, lower outside gold, upper outside 
nickel-plated, the inside painted red. 


The cannery was running a boat and 
buying fish. They paid 20 cents each for 
silversides and 3 cents a pound for chinook. 

The cold storage plan 
at, Gardiner paid 3 
cents a pound for all 
salmon but they did 
not run a boat. So 
at first we had to sell 
our fish to the neigh- 
boring cannery. 


About noon of the 
first day we began 
fishing in earnest. We 
caught a fish every 
few minutes. I soon 
hooked one that I 
thought must be a 
whale. He was very 
game and stayed deep 
in the water. It was 
almost a half an hour 
before I got him to 
the surface, and when 
he did come up I was 
sure surprised, for in- 
stead of being a silver 
salmon he was a 30- 

pound chinook. I finally shot him in the 
head with my .22 rifle. By night we had 
11. silversides and 4 chinooks, making 15 
for the first day. 

A man in a motorboat trolling near us 
offered to buy our fish, paying 25 cents 
apiece for silversides and 3 cents a pound 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 632) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 


studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor recrea- 
tion, and a refined taste for natural objects. Aug. 14, 1873 


MAKING GOOD SPORTSMEN 


54 HE best thing that can happen for game protection in 

this country is to keep up and even increase the 
number of real sportsmen. To some this may seem like a 
contradiction. The sportsman is supposed to: be a de- 
stroyer of game, and it might be inferred that the more 
sportsmen there are the more will be destroyed. Such an 
inference would be based on wrong premises., 

Sportsmen are not butchers of game; rather they are 
men who enjoy days in the field—as many as possible— 
to whom the capture of game is but an incident of the 
outing, whose real pleasure is in being abroad in the open 
air and in returning so far as may be to the primitive 
life led by our forebears. The love for this is inherited 
by every civilized man. 

To the sportsman, it is more important to preserve the 
game than to kill it. One way of preserving it is to in- 
crease the supply by artificial rearing, as has been done 
for nearly a generation with the fish that swim in the 
rivers and the sea. 

Within the ‘past few years a great change in public 
feeling has taken place in respect to the importance of 
game conservation. Congress has authorized a Govern- 
ment Department to take steps to increase the supply of 
birds and animals; wealthy men have set on foot game 
breeding establishments; some of the states have appro- 
priated considerable sums for game farms. Philanthropic 
bodies, like the National Association of Audubon Soci- 
eties, have done much to encourage this work, and a few 
years ago, the Américan Game Protective Association 
was organized; a body which, after having done good 
work in many directions, was directly responsible for the 
passage by Congress of the Federal Migratory Bird Law. 
All these things indicate the rapid growth of a better sen- 
timent in behalf of the conservation of our fish and game. 

A most important factor in the cultivation of this 
sentiment has been the press, and especially the so-called 
sporting press, which for many years—in the case of 
Forest AND STREAM almost half a century—has faith- 
fully labored in season and out of season, to educate the 
public in this matter. Forest AND STREAM began its 
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labor of love with the grandfathers in the good old days 
of muzzle loaders, and still continues to do its share by 
entertaining and instructing their grandchildren. It is 
the duty of each sportsman to subscribe to and read 
some sportsman’s paper, of which, as we all know, a 
number are printed. Each one of them does a certain 
amount of good. The more they are encouraged and 
the wider their circulation, the more good they can do. 

The various movements now devoted to the training of 
boys in. outdoor matters promise to be helpful in the 
conservation of wild life. Organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts, the Woodcraft Indians, the Lone Scouts 
and a multitude of others are all striving to inculcate in 
their members high ideals, and to fit them to struggle 
toward better things. 

The American Game Protective Association has seen 
the importance of educating the boys, and in certain 
sections of the country, has interested the Boy Scouts in 
the work of assisting the State Game Protectors and of 
exerting influence on other boys to keep them from the 
wanton destruction which usually comes from mere 
thoughtlessness. Only last month we spoke of the use- 
fulness of the Boy Scouts in Oregon and of the aid that 
they were giving and in increasing measure, were likely 
to give to the state authorities. 

We firmly believe that each sportsman has it in his 
power to exercise on some young boy a wholesome in- 
fluence which will greatly help that boy, as well as help 
the cause of conservation. Give the lad good advice 
and give him good literature to read, and, it will result 
that after your joints become too stiff to carry you far 
afield, he, and later, his children, shall still have the 
joy of seeing the dogs work, shall hear the birds rise, 
and now and again shall cut one down in full flight. 
Then when the shooting season ends, he will feed and 
protect those that are left, so that the joys of autumn 
may be repeated again and again. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


= O many people it will seem scarcely possible that of 

the animals in the New York Zoological Park, 
some have been there so long that they are dying of old 
age. None the less we are told that a cinnamon bear, 
which had lived in the park in perfect health for fifteen 
years, has just had his light snuffed out. The New York 
Zoological Society was founded twenty-two years ago, 
and the land for the park taken over from the city in Au- 
gust, 1898; since which date the society has had it in 
charge. It has, thus, been in operation for nineteen years. 
We consider it one of New York’s best charities. 

At the Zoological Park the war has had its effect, as it 
has over all the country. The male employees have been 
organized into a military section, and a volunteer division 
of the Red Cross has been inaugurated; one of its of- 
ficers, Dr. W. Reid Blair, has volunteered for service 
in the Medical Corps, and three employees have volun- 
teered for service in the Army and Navy. One man has 
been drafted. 

Owing to the high cost of building, it has been decided 
to postpone the construction of the Museum of Heads 
and Horns, and the $70,000 of subscriptions paid in for it 
have been invested in Liberty Bonds. Col. Anthony R. 
Kuser has recently presented a new pheasant aviary. 

Interesting additions to the collections born in the 
park are a young zebra, an eland, a yak, four beavers, 
several tahr, aoudad, bison and many deer. Three emu 
chicks were hatched and successfully reared. 

The collections at the Aquarium in charge of Dr. 
Townsend, have been increased by a collection of Florida 
fishes. During the year many tanks have been enlarged 
and various other improvements made. Money from the 
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city is greatly needed -by the Aquarium, and under 
natural conditions it would undoubtedly be forth- 
coming without delay but at present our National 
war loans, the Red Cross fund and several Interna- 
tional charities are commanding the entire interest of 
the people. 

The Park and Aquarium of the Zoological Society of- 
fer free enjoyment and interest to a very large number 
of people whose pleasures are not many and whose funds 
for entertainment are limited. The Society is doing a 
good work and the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee who are managing it under Madison Grant, the Chair- 
man, deserve the thanks of the public. 


TALKS ON BIRD MUSIC 

OXNITHOLOGISTS and bird lovers wha have had 

the privilege of listening to the talks on the songs 
of birds occasionally given by Mr. Henry Oldys, of 
Silver Springs, Md., well recall the interest attaching 
to these talks and the marvelous imitations of bird songs 
which the lecturer gives. Mr. Oldys has devoted his 
leisure time to the study of birds and their songs for 
many years, and has published articles on this subject in 
the monthly magazine and in scientific periodicals 
that have attracted a great deal of attention both here 
and abroad for it is a subject of constant interest. 

The subject is a fascinating one, and Mr. Oldys’s talks 
and writings about it have brought him into communi- 
cation with bird lovers everywhere. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Hudson—the John Burroughs of Eng- 
land—Mr. Franklin M. Hooper, so long the director of 
the Brooklyn Institute course of lectures, are enthusiastic 
about the work. 

The truth is that Mr. Oldys’s talks are not only most 
attractive to listen to, but are most valuable because they 
give to that large portion of the public which has little 
or no opportunity to hear the songs of birds, some notion 
of what these songs are and of how they are sung. He 
brings into the lecture room many of the most beautiful 
sounds of the open fields and the dark forest. People 
who hear these talks always come away with a new in- 
terest in birds and a longing to know more about nature. 
Besides the talks on bird music, Mr. Oldys lectures also 
on other characteristics of birds; their manifestations of 
love of beauty, and on their courtship and nesting. 


BIRDS AND AVIATORS 


SOME interesting observations on the movements of 
birds at great heights have been made by French 
aviators. It has been now established, according to Mr. 
Henry Wood, the United Press correspondent with the 
French Armies, that swallows in flying maintain an 
average altitude of 700 yds. Wild ducks, on the other 
hand, prefer a greater height, and stick to an altitude 
of 1,800 yds., or a little over a mile. Green plover main- 
tain at all times an even greater altitude, and in March, 
during their period of migration, the French aviators 
have met them at a height of 2,150 yds. Wild ducks in 
flight are particularly interesting. Everyone knows that 
these birds always fly in single file behind their leaders, 
but it is now proved that the wild ducks execute every 
movement with a wonderful simultaneousness and de- 
gree of precision. If, for example, the leading duck at 
the head of the file changes the position of a wing in 
order to fly either higher or lower, all of the others make 
the same movement, apparently at the same moment. 
The average speed of wild ducks in flight is proved at 
6514 miles an hour when they are flying upwards and 
69 miles an hour when flying horizontally, which agrees 
with the estimate which has been previously made. 
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BRITISH BIRDS vs. INSECTS 
SiR EDWARD PIGOTT REDFORD, in a letter to 

the Daily Mail, says: “The indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of birds and their eggs which was ordered in the 
early summer has had most disastrous results. In the 
gardens and fields throughout the Isle of Wight the 
havoc worked on vegetables by caterpillars, and on 
young plants by grubs and slugs, is almost a calamity. 
Large portions of allotment gardens which had a fine 
crop of cabbages and cauliflowers are now nothing but 
an expanse of skeleton leaves and stalks. Well may a 
non-commissioned officer, being given the order for a 
number of men to be told off to destroy sparrows’ eggs, 
have remarked, with a twinkle in his eye, “I suppose it 
will help to win the war, sir.” It is now realized that 
the Destruction of Birds Order was a mistake, and, as 
agriculturists have suffered more serious losses from 
grubs, caterpillars, etc., this year than in any within their 
recollection, the folly of persecuting the birds, including 
the pheasants, is made manifest. The worst of it is that 
it will take several seasons to replenish the stock of 
birds, as, of course, a certain proportion die each winter. 


THE CHOICE OF WEAPONS 

B EFORE introducing Lieutenant de Tessan, aide-de 

camp to General Joffre, and Colonel Fabry, the 
“Blue Devil of France,” the chairman of the St. Louis 
Entertainment Committee, at the M.A.A. breakfast, told 
the following anecdote. In Washington, Lieutenant de 
Tessan was approached by a pretty American girl, who 
said, “And did you kill a German soldier?” “Yes,” he 
replied. “With what hand did you do it?” she inquired. 
“With this right hand,” he said. And then the pretty 
American girl seized his right hand and kissed it. 
Colonel Fabry, who stood near by, strolled over and said 
to Lieutenant de Tessan, “Heavens, man, why didn’t you 
tell her that you bit him to death?” 


CANINE UNDERSTANDING 
CCORDING to the always interesting Shooting 
Times of London, a curious feature of the recent 
air raids has been the rapid detection by dogs of the pres- 


ence of hostile aircraft. Bomb-dropping at a distance 
of three or four miles always causes the dogs of a Lon- 
don suburb to bark, and it is only on these occasions that 
the large number of dogs kept in the neighborhood is 
realized, for the chorus of resentful barks is remarkable. 
It has been noticed that bomb practice, gun practice, and 
the hum of British planes much nearer home do not dis- 
turb dogs to any extent, and it appears certain’that the 
animals understand that there is danger about, even 
when it is not in the immediate vicinity. 


MONTANA’S BABY BUFFALO 

T HE herd of bison on the national range in the Flat- 
head reservation in Montana numbers 200 this fall, 
according to Superintendent Hodges of the reservation. 
Three calves have been born this year and no calves 
have been lost in the nine vears since the range was es- 
tablished. It never has been necessary to feed the herd, 

no matter how severe the winter. 


WEAPONS OF KULTUR 
ToMMy ATKINS had taken a German officer 
prisoner and demanded the latter’s sword. The 
officer shook his head. “I have no sword to give up,” 
he said, “but will my vitriol spray, my flame projec- 
tor, or my gas cylinder do instead?” 
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HE mounting of a game bird 
such as the partridge, pheasant, 
or quail is an operation regarded 
by many sportsmen as quite myste- 
rious and veiled in deep secrecy. 
There is perhaps considerable ground 
for this belief, as not a few of the 
pioneer taxidermists maintained pri- 
vate studios in which no one was al- 
lowed to enter while important op- 
erations were in progress. Many 
secret methods were jealously guard- 
ed and apprentices were seldom in- 
structed in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the art. 

All these conditions have van- 
ished in recent years, due largely to 
the advent of more skilful and 
broad-minded men entering into this 
field of work. With the advent of 
this new area considerable advance 
has been made, old methods and 
secret devices have been thrown out, 
and replaced by skilful mechanical 
ability, keen observation and artistic talent. 

The mounting of a game bird is not a 
very difficult operation. The work may be 
accomplished with but little expense. The 
material, including eyes, excelsior, wire, 
tow, cotton, and tools should not cost more 
than twenty-five cents. A bird may be 
mounted well without purchasing a com- 
plete set of tools. 

One tool only is in- ] a 
dispensable in mount- oY 
ing a small bird, and 
that’ is a sharp file. 
Although a_ pocket 
knife is used in skin- 
ning the specimen it 
can be dispensed with 
in the mounting. Pa- 
tience is the most 
necessary require- 
ment of the beginner, 
and if he will bear 
this constantly in 
mind, a_ gratifying 
success is certain to 
crown hié efforts. 

Take for example 
the Bob White—the 
bird has just been 
skinned as described 
previously, but if the 
specimen has dried during transportation, 
roll it up in wet or damp rags over night; 
it will then be soft and pliable, the legs 
and wings will of course require more 
softening than the rest of the skin, but 
this may be easily accomplished. 

The first step in mounting is to prepare 
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mere mee ee 


Gambel’s Quail, Well Posed 


an artificial body made from excelsior as 
in figure one: This is done by rolling a 
small handful of the excelsior into a tight 
compact mass, winding thin cord around 
the core to make it retain its shape. This 
core is always started with a small quan- 
tity of the material and gradually built up 
until it assumes the shape and form of the 





An Artistic Group Mounted by Mr. Rockwell 


natural body which was removed from the 
skin. 

The construction of the neck is the next 
part to be considered. It is wound with 
tow and cord, in the same way as the 
body, only a wire is used to reinforce it, 
and attach it to the skull. In this case use 


Taxidermist for the Brooklyn (N.Y.C.) Museum 








MOUNTING GAME BIRDS IN NATURAL POSES 


OLD METHODS AND SECRET DEVICES HAVE BEEN THROWN OUT AND REPLACED 
BY SKILFUL MECHANICAL ABILITY, KEEN OBSERVATION AND ARTISTIC TALENT 







a wire about as heavy as a hat pin, 
but of soft annealed iron, sharp- 
ened at both ends, and inserted in 
the excelsior body (at A, figure 
one) running through the excelsior 
form and afterwards clinched over 
on the end, allowing it to project 
enough to fasten it in skull. The 
projecting end of the wire is wound 
with soft tow as mentioned above, 
gradually increasing the size until it 
assumes the shape and exact length 
of the neck as it appeared in the 
flesh and posed at the proper angle. 
After having constructed the body 
and neck, the wings are next to be 
considered. Two wires are now cut 
one size smaller than the neck-wire. 
They also should be sharpened at 
both ends and should have a fine 
tapering point. Insert these wires 
one in each wing. Start by pushing 
the point through from the inside 
of the skin close to the wing bone, 
pushing it further along until it reaches 
the extreme tip of the last joint at the 
base of the primaries (Fig. 2). It is now 
pushed through the tip so it extends about 
two inches beyond the base of the primary 
feathers. The other end of the wire is 
now fastened tightly to the wing bone by 
winding it with some tow and string, giv- 
ing it the general 
shape of the muscle 
that was removed 
from this member. 
After giving the 
whole inside of the 
skin a thorough poi- 
soning with arsenic 
either dry or wet— 
some prefer the ar- 
senical soap, as it 
tends to keep the 
skin soft during ma- 
nipulation and ad- 
heres better—the ex- 
celsior body and 
neck are now inserted 
in the skin, allowing 
the sharp pointed 
wire which projects 
beyond the end of 
the neck to run 
through the skull and 
out of the top of the head (Fig. 3), or bet- 
ter still out through the mouth. The end 
of the neck should fit solidly into the brain 
cavity so as to give rigidity to the head. 
Following this operation the wires, 
which project beyond the end of the wing 
bone and inside the skin, are inserted in 
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the excelsior form (at B, figure 4); they 
are shoved clear through, returned again 
to opposite side and clinched. Next, draw 
the skin down over the back, take a long 
sharp wire and insert it in the base of the 





The excelsior core with neck attached at 
A. Leg wires are to be inserted at C. 


tail, anchoring this extremity in a firm and 
natural position to the body. 

Two sharp wires are now procured for 
the legs. These should be heavier than 
the neck or wing wires, as they are expect- 
ed to support the entire weight of the bird, 
and maintain it in a permanent and rigid 
position so it may not fall over while 
being adjusted to its proper pose; these 
wires are inserted in the soles of the feet 
running up under the skin of the leg 
through the inside of the knee joint and 
extending beyond the leg bone where it 
meets the body. (Fig. 5.) 

Around this wire and leg bone wind a 
binding of tow similar to the method of 
winding the wings, but making the muscles 
more carefully and tapering as they ap- 
pear when the leg is first skinned. The 
points of the wire are now driven into 
the excelsior body (at C, Fig. 1), passed 
through twice and clinched over. The leg 
should be pulled out a little allowing a 
space between the knee joint and body. 
This free wire allows more leeway or 
room for moving the leg forward or back- 
ward as the proposed position demands. 
A little loose excelsior is inserted around 
this exposed portion of the leg wire form- 
ing an artificial second joint. 


WING WIRED AND FASTENED 
TO BONE AT A.B.C. 





The wing is firmly fastened by means 
of sharp pointed, finely tapering wires. 


The body opening is now sewed up with 
needle and thread, the legs shoved for- 
ward, the feathers preened and arranged 
and aside from placing the bird on a 
base, the entire mechanical operation is 
completed and the bird may now be posed. 
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Now the artistic talents are called forth 
and the exact position determined. Ad- 
just the bird in the pose required making 
sure that the legs stand in a natural posi- 
tion, and that they assume the proper an- 
gle in relation to the body. 

A well mounted bird can be easily 
ruined in the posing of the legs; the most 
common error occurs in placing them too 
far in the rear, which gives the specimen 
an unnatural balance causing it to lean 
forward in a most ungainly manner. 

When the legs have been properly placed 
and worked into a natural position, pro- 
ceed to adjust the wings; here very little 
difficulty should be encountered providing 
the wires have been inserted in their 
proper positicn in the body. The loose 
skin of the wing coverts are pinned up to 
cover the bare space above and in front 
of the wings. Attention is next given to 
the head and neck; with a twist here and 
there any desired pose of the head may 
be obtained with a little patience. 

The eye sockets are now filled out and 
a thin layer of cotton shoved down the 







#% A, LEG WIRE WHERE IT ENTERS BODY. 
% B.WING » ao ee 

G. NECK WIRE. 
D. TAIL WIRE. 





HEAVY LINE INDICATES EXCELSOIR BODY. 


Diagram showing relative position of the 
skin and wired interior core and skeleton. 


throat so that it may assume the desired 
curve; another thin layer of. cotton should 
be spread around the skull and may be in- 
serted- with a stuffer through the eye. 

Damp clay or soft papier mache should 
be worked into the eye socket, and into 
this soft mass of filling the glass eye is 
pressed, care being taken to arrange the 
eye-lids naturally, thus giving the bird an 
alert wide-awake expression. 

The tail is pinned out between two card- 
boards and spread slightly; it, is then ad- 
justed to the most natural angle by mov- 
ing the wire which supports it in the de- 
sired direction. The specimen is now 
carefully examined so as to correct any 
defects in pose or attitude which may have 
occurred during manipulation. 

Adjust and preen the feathers until they 
present an even surface. The bird is now 
complete; and after it has dried for a 
week or ten days the legs and eye-lids may 
be tinted in their natural colors. 

The preceding instructions apply to the 
mounting of a bird in a natural pose, but 
if it is desired to have a specimen appear 


as dead game on a panel the process is 
very much simplified; the mechanical 
methods are almost identical and about. 
half the work is eliminated. In fact, it 


- would be advisable for the novice to use 









DARK LINES INDICATE WIRE. 


FRONT VIEW OF 
BODY LOOKING 
DOWN ON BREAST. 


DOTTED LINES INDICATE 
THE METHOD BY WH 
THE WIRES ARE FASTE 


IN THE EXCELSOIR BODY. FIG 4. 


Durability and strength are given by the 
method of wiring wing and leg bones. 






A. BONE WITH WIRE ATTACHED. 
B. TOW WOUND AROUND LEG 
TO REPRODUCE MUSCLE. 





The leg wires are heavier in weight and 
are driven up through the soles of the feet. 


the “dead game” poses at the start, before 
entering into the more subtle study of at- 
titudes and expression in attempting to 
give the dead bird ‘a semblance of life. 
In conclusion the writer will gladly ad- 
vise any amateur taxidermist who will ad- 
dress him care of Forest and Stream. 
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CULTIV ATING SILKWORM GUT AT HOME 


THE SECOND ARTICLE ON THE PROCESS OF OBTAINING EXCELLENT TROUT 
LEADERS FROM THE CECROPIA, POLYPHEMUS, AND OTHER FAMILIAR CATERPILLARS 


OCOONS may be hunted for at any 

time after the spinning season until 

the warm springtime weather causes 
the moths to emerge from the cocoons. As 
soon as possible after the falling of the leaf 
is the best time, as certain birds tear apart 
the cocoons and eat the tender pupa within. 
Places in the cities and suburban towns are 
usually more productive of results to the 
cocoon-hunter, not necessarily because 
there are more cocoons, but because the 
cocoons. are more in view and closer to- 
gether on.account of there being fewer 
trees and shrubs to attract the female moth 
as it lays its eggs. Almost the best place of 
all is a field with numerous scattered 
clumps of willow, maple, spice-bush, or 
alder. These are usually small and ac- 
cessible. The adult moth, on its egg-laying 
mission, seems to find dense vegetation a 
hindrance, and hence avoids it. 

The caterpillars probably do not stray 
many feet from the spot where they 
hatched from the egg. The worm may 
pass all stages of its life-history and spin 
its cocoon on a single shrub. Sometimes 
such unpromising spots as backyards are 
well worthy of search. The egg-laying 
function of the moth is compulsive, and 
the eggs must be laid wherever the parent 
may chance to be at the proper time of de- 
positing them. It has from two hun- 
dred to six or eight hundred eggs to dis- 
pose of in a-comparatively short time, and 
cannot afford to be too nice as to the char- 
acter of the place where it deposits them. 

The American silkworm caterpillars have 
various parasitical enemies, particularly 
varieties of the ichneumen flies. The adult 
parasite lays its eggs on the body of the 
caterpillar. These hatch out and the tiny 
worms proceed to eat their way into the 
body of their host, which may soon die. 
Or the caterpillar may live long enough to 
perform its function of spinning, but then 
dries up and dies. Or the parasite may 
construct a peculiar kind of cocoon within 
the larger one spun by the host. Such 
specimens are interesting to the scientist, 
but valueless to the one who wishes to 
rear caterpillars from the egg. As a rule, 
specimens which have not pupated are 
easily distinguishable from good ones. The 
silk of such cocoons is thinner; and, when 
the cocoon is shaken close to the ear, a 
peculiar dry rattle is heard. A good speci- 
men, when similarly treated, gives a pecu- 
liar, unmistakably solid, thud. Those speci- 
mens, in which parasites have pupated, are 
not thus distinguishable. Only by opening 
the cocoon and examining the contents can 
the counterfeit be perceived. It is not well 
to disturb the pupa in this way. It is bet- 
ter to watch carefully for the emergence 
of the wasp-like ichneumen, which should 
be destroyed, when perceived. 

While the idea of collecting the cocoons 
and of getting a supply of eggs from the 
moths is unmistakably the best plan, do 
not be in despair, if your cocoon-hunt is 
ainsuccessful. You may be able to capture 


By EDWIN T. WHIFFEN 


one or more fertile females in the spring, 
which will supply you eggs from which 
caterpillars enough will.hatch to keep you 
sufficiently busy. For this variety of “bug- 
hunting” you will need a net of some light 


A field whose scattered brush hides cocoons. 


mosquito netting with tin or paper boxes 
in which to stow away your captures. 

The American silkworm moths generally 
fly by night, and the electric light is hence 
a blessed institution to the moth-hunter. 
These creatures, some of them as large 
as a small bat, or, perhaps a better com- 
parison, as broad as your hand, and of the 
most entrancing beauty in shape, color, and 
silken flight, will throw even the beginner 


Birch thickets are likely spots. 


into raptures at their sight. Some alight 
gracefully, and stand slowly furling and 
unfurling their wings, as if -pardonably 
proud of their beauty. Some float like a 
many-hued shadow to and fro. In either 
case, a skillful turn of the net effects a 


capture. A morning search is sometimes 
profitable. The moths are occasionally 
found hanging to the roofs or beams of 
sheds; the under sides of bridges, if near 
lights, are likely places. Sometimes you 
will see the moths bobbing against the 
window-screen from the outside, where 
they may be taken. The cecropia, especial- 
ly the female, throws off a peculiar “ani- 
mal odor,” by which it may be tracked to 
its hiding-place in the daytime. This odor 
is exceedingly strong, almost offensively 
so, and is carried by the wind to a con- 
siderable distance. It aids the male to find 
the female, at the mating season. Once 
smelled, you will never forget it. 


T this time of the year, egg-hunting 
may yield fair results. Suitable 
places are evidently about the same 
as for the cocoons. You should carry 
along tin boxes with covers, in which to 
place the leaves upon which the eggs are 
found. Examine all the leaves, both 
sides, of shrubs, in a promising locality. 
Remove the entire leaf and place it in the 
box, to avoid injuring the egg in any way. 
Cecropia eggs are of an ovoid shape. 
On the upper side is a reddish spot. They 
are about as large as quite small bird shot. 
The polyphemus lays white, brown-banded 
eggs, which are larger than those of cecro- 
pia. Both species deposit eggs in a variety 
of ways; sometimes singly, sometimes in 
a short row, or in peculiar little masses. 
Last, and least satisfactory of all, is the 
method of attempting to find the caterpil- 
lars. They hide away so cunningly as to 
be nearly undiscoverable, even when the 
signs of their presence are unmistakable. 
Such signs are wholly or partly eaten 
leaves, and the presence of excrement on 
the ground beneath. Just previous to the 
actual spinning, the worm may crawl along 
in an excited fashion, as though anxious to 
reach a certain spot on schedule time. 
Then it may be found almost anywhere, 
rushing up or down a tree trunk, or along 
the road, or across a walk. Such speci- 
mens do not ordinarily give a satisfactory 
strand of gut. The chances are against 
their having eaten the kind of leaf that 
produces the best variety of that product. 


N case you have secured a reasonable 

number of cocoons, twenty or so, it is 

best to put them away in a cold place 
during the winter. A good plan is to place 
them in a small screen cage and expose 
them to the weather outside. The mois- 
ture and the cold of winter will not work 
any injury, but will keep the cocoons and 
their contents from becoming too dry. ' If 
they are not thus exposed, it is well to 
turn them occasionally, and sprinkle lightly 
with water. 

When the weather becomes warm in 
springtime, and the leafbuds begin to ap- 
pear, bring your cocoons into a warm 
room, when the moths will soon begin to 
emerge. If you are so situated as to be 
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able-to have a room for rearing purposes, 
the’ moths may, be allowed:to fly around 
free from confinement. If a male and fe- 
male of the same species emerge at about 
the same time, they will usually mate with- 
out any difficulty. After the completion of 
this function, the male soon dies, and the 
female immediately begins to deposit eggs. 
It lays several hundred in the course of a 
few nights, and then dies too, neither sex 
living more than a week or ten days. In 
case a female, or females, alone may 
emerge from the cocoon, if the eggs are to 
be fertile, a mate must be secured. This is 
done by exposing the female out of doors, 
either in a screen box, with large inter- 
stices, or else securing her by tieing a 
length of woolen yarn about her “waist,” 
the other end of the yarn ‘being made fast 
to prevent her escape. The former method 
is preferable, as bats and birds are fond 
of a_ tender 
moth. If you 
place the cap- 
tive moth 
outside the 
window, be 
sure that it 
is on the side 
of the house 
opposite to the di- 
rection in which the 
wind is blowing, so 
that the scent may 
be carried farthest 
and be most likely 
to attract a mate. Usually, if 
your attempt is successful, the 
evidence will be found in the 
presence of the male in the 
morning. 

The fertile female moth 
should be placed in a paste- 
board box with a cover, such 
as a shoe box, where it will 
“get busy” and> plaster every 
available place with eggs, at 
the same time battering its 
beautiful wings pitifully. As 
soon as all the eggs of a moth 
have been deposited, on the 
sides, bottom, and cover of 
the box, with a sharp knife 
remove them on a little bit of 
the paper. Be very careful 
not to crack the hard, shiny shells, as they 
will thus be spoiled. Put the eggs, thus 
removed, into tight tin boxes, or glass jars 
(Mason jars) and put the covers on tight- 
ly, unless you wish to find wandering baby 
caterpillars, looking for “something good,” 
scattering over the neighborhood At all 
times, but especially when they are small, 
should tight receptacles for your worms be 
supplied, as they will go through a pin- 
hole, with several feet to spare in every 
direction, for they are great roamers. 


HE hatching period may be as short 
as seven days, but is usually ten 
days’, or even more, if the weather 
is cool. Shortly before hatching, the eggs 
become quite dark in color. Then the little 
“darkies” eat a hole and crawl out, soon 
looking too large ever to have been able 
to get into so small a compass. Their ap- 
pearance should have been carefully 


watched for, and food leaves supplied as 
soon as the little, black worms were seen. 
The freshly-hatched cecropia caterpillar is 
about a quarter of an inch long, black, 
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and: with little black bristle like tubercles. 
Occasionally I have had freaks in a brood, 
such specimens being a deep yellow in color. 
Any kind of leaf which the young cater- 
pillar will take is suitable food for the 
first three stages of its existence. One 
year, when I had a brood hatch early in 
April, I fed them on the leaf of some per- 
ennial shrub, which supplied the only “gar- 
den sass” then available. I have seen it 
stated that the young Asiatic silkworm 
may be fed on lettuce for a few days, till 
better food may be obtained. But my ex- 
perience with the young American silk- 
worm is just the contrary. Broods com- 


ing out before the leaves opened have 
“turned up their noses” at tender lettuce 
and stolidly succumbed to starvation. 
Apple, pear, currant, peach, plum, berry 
of all kinds, bay, ‘maple hard and _ soft, 
mountain laurel, apricot, may be fed, some 





Many specimens of the Cecropia Moth attain to great size. 


broods preferring one kind, some another. 
They eat voraciously, with a peculiar 
movement. Supporting themselves by the 
false legs, or props, on the latter half of 
the body, and grasping the edge of the 
leaf with the sharp-pointed true legs, they 
raise the head and set the mandibles into 
the edge of the leaf, then bring the head 
slowly down, at the same time cutting the 
leaf away with their rapidly moving jaws; 
somewhat as the barber “dehaired” our 
locks just before the summer vacation, “to 
keep the boys cool.” After a full meal, 
the caterpillar rests awhile, digests its. din- 
ner, and then goes at it again. No won- 
der they grow like pigs! ‘ 

In a few days, the caterpillar’s size has 
so increased that its skin is too small, and 
must -be exchanged for a larger one. In 
fact, the larger one is developing already. 
The caterpillar then “moults.” It refuses 
all food and ceases to move about, remain- 
ing as still as if dead. If lightly touched, 
it jerks from side to side, to testify its 
displeasure at being disturbed. It should 
be treated with great care, as it is vety 
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easily injured at;this time. Do not torch 
it with the hands at all; if you can» pos- 
sibly help it. “Lift it, if necessary, by the 
leaf or twig to which it clings. Indeed, 
at. all times, handle: your, worm like Isaak 
Walton’s frog, “as though you loved him.” 
Their tender skin is easily torn, then in- 
fection may set in and destroy the worm. 

After a period of two or three days 
thus spent, the caterpillar is ready to 
moult. The masklike headpiece may be 
seen hanging down in front of the face. 
The colors of the caterpillar are dingy and 
dirty. Then the worm begins to wriggle. 
The old skin splits near the head, and the 
caterpillar, bright and fresh as though 
newly enameled, crawls out—like an em- 
blem of the resurrection. Sometimes the 
“mask” attached to the head is not shed 
with the rest of the skin, and must be 
carefully removed. After the first moult, 
the caterpillar 
regains its 
original color. 


eae 

times 

be care- 
ful to have 
the recepta- 
cles for your worms 
scrupulously clean. 
Every day remove 
the wilted leaves 
and dead caterpil- 
lars, and thorough- 
ly clean their quarters with a 
stiff brush, taking out every 
particle of dirt. Do. not pull 
the caterpillars from the old 
leaf. Put the fresh leaves 
into the cage. The worms 
will leave the old for the new, 
and the old ones may then be 
removed. A few fine drops 
of water should be sprinkled 
on the leaves every day. The 
caterpillars search them out 
and slowly drink them. But 
do not put in enough water 
to saturate the air in the re- 
ceptacle. As for the recepta- 
cles, or cages, small tin boxes 
will do well enough at first, 


- but glass jars are better, 
as their rounding bottoms are more 
easily kept clean. Give your speci- 


mens plenty of room, putting only a 
few into a cage, unless it is very large. 
While the caterpillar has no objection to 
eating in the dark, and under any circum- 
stances can “get its hand to its mouth,” 
I prefer a transparent cage, as I can then 
more readily keep track of the progress 
of the inmates. These cages may be nearly 
air-tight, as worms respire very little. 

Dry, roomy quarters are essential to pre- 
vent the development and spread of cer- 
tain fungoid diseases. If conditions are 
not right, the caterpillar loses its appetite, 
its plump, firm appearance is changed to 
a thin and watery one, its skin cracks, 
and a whitish mould appears, which soon 
kills the diseased worm. Dead or sickly 
specimens should be removed at once; and 
the cage should be thoroughly scalded and 
dried to kill any remaining germs. A little 
precaution, taken every day, will prevent 
such disastrous happenings and assure the 
successful maturing of the brood. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH) 
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BRITISH RIFLES FOR THE AMERICAN ARMY 


THE FINEST MILITARY WEAPON EVER PUT INTO THE HANDS OF A SOLDIER, 
NOT AS PRETTY AS THE SPRINGFIELD BUT BETTER SIGHTED AND FINISHED 


OR the first time since the Civil War, 
American private arms factories are 
busily grinding out rifles for our Na- 

tional Army, and not only making rifles 
for the army but making rifles of British 
design on British tools. 

To supplement our scanty supply of New 
Springfield rifles, which stood about 700,000 
when the war cloud dropped in the spring, 
Uncle Sam bought the British owned rifle 
making machinery in the great plants of 
the Remington, the Winchester and the 
Midvale companies at New Haven, Ilion, 
Bridgeport, and Midvale or Chester, 
Penne , changed the design of the British 
Enfield M-.1914 for which the machinery 
had been used, and set it. grinding in July 
on a‘contract-for a million or so rifles of 


this..British type to shoot our army car- © 


tridge. It is stated that the great plants 
are making 15,000 per day for the total. 

This is no abandonment of*ottr ‘own fine 
service rifle, the New Springfield.. Our 
Springfield and Rock Island arsenals’ are 
grinding day and night making them as 
fast as the small capacity of the arsenals 
will permit. The adoption of the British 
rifle is merely to fill the awful gap in our 
arms supply that,existed when we got into 
the first real war since 1865. 

The new rifle is not a poor rifle nor vet 
the Lee - Enfield 
which is still made 
in England and in 
use in the British 
army in addition to 
this new Enfield 
1914, which was 
made in the Ameri- 
can plants for the 
British army. En- 
field is merely the 
name of the British 
arsenal which makes 
British rifles, as 
Springfield is . the 
name of our own 
chief arsenal, and 
the Lee-Enfield is 
merely the name of 
an old rifle adopted 
in the early ’90’s by 
the British and 
bearing the joint 
names of the in- 
ventor and the ar- 
senal making it. 

Our new British, 
cross-breed rifle was 
designed by the 
British for a new 
.28 calibre cartridge 
in I914, just prior 
to the war. War 
found the reserve 
stock of ammunition still the old .303 
British cartridge, and but 1,000 of the 
new Enfield made and in the hands 
of the troops for trial. There was no 
time for rearmament after the shock 
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The Enfield Rear Sight 


of war, so the British arsenals and 
factories of private sort, already fitted with 
machiner~ for making the old Lee-Enfield, 


Springfield top, Enfield bottom. Note position of rear sight 


.303, were hurriedly set to grinding out 
the Lee-Enfield for the .303 cartridge, while 
the design of the new rifle was given to 
the great American plants taking British 
contracts. They were made, however, for 


the .303 cartridge, because the British had 
not been able to change before war broke 
out to the .28 calibre. 

Uncle Sam found the British contracts 
filled, and the British owning some $15,000,- 
ooo worth of machinery for the new rifle, 
in American plants. It would have taken 
a year to make the tools and fixtures for 
making the New Springfield in American 
private plants; he had to have rifles and 
have them in a hurry, and so it was a case 
of using some of the machinery in Ameri- 
can arms plants. Our plants were fitted 
out with machines for making the Enfield, 
for the British, for making the Lebel for 
the French, and for making the Nagant 
for the Russians, and so we had our choice 
of any of the three rifles. The British was 
by far the best, so our board hastily 
changed the design of the rifle to shoot 
our army rifle cartridge, the 1906. 

One of the new rifles has been in the 
hands of the writer for a month and sev- 
eral hundred shots have been fired through 
it to make comparison between this and 
the New Springfield which he has shot 
for eight years, and which he has shot 
probably 30,000 times. It is probably the 
first rifle to get out into the hands of a 
private citizen. 

The new rifle, as by its title of 1914, was 
designed long after 
our Springfield, 
which came out in 
1903, but it differs 
only in minor de- 
tails. Both rifles 
are bolt action rifles 
like the Mauser of 
Germany on which 
they were designed. 
The manipulation 
of one is so much 
like the other that 
the: soldier familiar 
with one would in- 
stantly pick up the 
other and handle it 
without the least 
hesitation. 

The chief differ- 
ence in favor of the 
new rifle is the 
splendid rear sight, 
which is set on the 
receiver or frame 
bridge not more 
than five inches 
from the eye, and 
which is a big peep 
or aperture sight 
like those used on 
sporting rifles. The 
peep is .o8 inch in 
diameter and due to 
its closeness to the eye, it looks “as big 
as all outdoors.” The soldier can snap- 
shoot “the charging Hun through it as 
easily as the sportsman can shoot at the 
running deer with the tang sight of the 
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sporting rifle among American sportsman 
and admirably fills the purpose of rapid and 
accurate alignment. 

There is but one peep in sight when the 
leaf is raised, instead of the multitude of 
notches and peeps on the Springfield leaf, 
and the slide, the movable portion carry- 
ing the peep, locks itself. Notches are cut 
along the leaf, and into these drops the 
locking lever when the soldier releases his 
squeeze of the sight between thumb and 
forefinger. Each notch is 100 yards. The 
hundreds of yards are plainly marked on 
the leaf of the sight. When the leaf is 
folded down between its protecting wings 
on the bridge, “the battle sight” peep is 
exposed to view, a peep of the same size 
as that on the leaf, and adjusted to hit 
center at 400 yards. This makes the shot 
strike a trifle high at 200 yards, but not so 
high as the shot from the Springfield, 
which has its battle sight adjusted for 530 
yards and which shoots 2 ft. too high at 
200 yards, which in these days of high 
power weapons is not an average range. 


The Springfield rear sight is ten inches 
or more from the eye, and the peep is too 
small, both because of its position and be- 
cause of its size, for use in hurried shoot- 
ing. When the leaf is up there are ex- 
posed to view three notches and one peep, 
and the green soldier is always sighting 
through the wrong one and missing a mile. 


The rear sight on our new rifle is supe- 
rior in position, design and protection to 
the sight of any rifle in the world of the 
military type. It is a complete turn-over 
on the part of the British, who used to be 
firm believers in the ‘open sight and who 
lost regularly to American rifle teams, be- 
cause our peep sight, though poor, was so 
much ahead of the open sight on the Brit- 
ish rifle they held to so tenaciously. 


The new rifle is much heavier than the 
Springfield and the barrel is two inches 
longer. Where the Springfield weighs with 
bayonet fixed, about 9% Ibs., the new rifle 
weighs 11 Ibs., and it feels all of that. It 
requires a full sized man to handle the 
rifle quickly with the bayonet fixed, and 
the bayonet is a considerable portion of 
the modern fighting weapon. 


The new rifle is, like the Springfield and 
Mauser and Mannlicher, a clip-loader, thai 
is a clip of five cartridges is loaded into 
the magazine by a single sweep of the 
thumb. The Enfield, however, holds six 
cartridges in the magazine, a point of little 
use unless our Government works out a 
six shot clip instead of the present five 
shot clip, because to put in the sixth shot 
would entail breaking a clip and this is not 
always advisable. The Italian Mannlicher 
holds six shots, but the Italians use a six 
shot clip and take fully advantage of it. 


The Enfield 1914 






The rifle, while better finished than the 
New Springfield, is not at all a pretty rifle 
in outline. The wide magazine, holding six 
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Detail of actions; Top Lee Enfield; En- 
field, 1914; New Springfield and the Krag 


shots, and the high bridge on the receiver 
for the protection of the rear sight, gives 
the rifle a very clumsy, bulky look aft, like 
the built up poop deck of a long freight 


609 
steamer of the type so often seen plough- 
ing the waters of the Great Lakes. 

The stock is also very homely, having no 
comb, and having a peculiar protuberance 
on the grip that is supposed to be a pistol 
grip and which looks as if the comb had 
been turned upside down. 

The stock is 34 inch longer than that of 
our service rifle, the butt plate is not well 
shaped and bruises the shoulder. The bolt 
handle is bent back as well as down to 
enable the soldier to reach it in rapid fire 
from the shoulder without reaching so far. 
The bolt handle of the European military 
rifles is made to stick out straight horizon- 
tally, a homely and clumsy arrangement. 

The bolt of the new rifle is practically 
that of the New Springfield, save that the 
safety is on the receiver back of the bolt 
handle instead of on the bolt sleeve as on 
most military rifles. When ihe safety is 
pulled back, a plunger engages the bolt 
handle and prevents it from moving while 
another slips out into a notch in the firing 
pin and prevents the rifle from being fired. 
The bolt handle is so far to the rear that 
the knuckle of the right index finger often 
strikes it, raises it a trifle in gripping the 
rifle, and prevents the soldier from firing 
the rifle or putting on the safety until the 
handle is again depressed where it be- 
longs. This is an evil point of the rifle, 
and an objection in that the soldier must 
be careful in gripping it, not to raise the 
handle. The handle also has a habit of 
bumping the knuckle in firing over a para- 
pet, due to the heavy recoil. 

The recoil of the rifle is a littie lighter 
than that of the Springfield, due to the 
greater weight of the Enfield, but due to 


_the longer stock and the poorly shaped 
- butt plate, it tends to bruise the shoulder 


more than the Springfield. 

Both rifles shoot our army cartridge, the 
1906, firing 150 gr. sharp point bullet at a 
velocity of 2,700 feet per second. The 
Enfield adds on possibly 40 feet per second 
because of its longer barrel, but this is a 
difference entirely on paper. 

A feature of the new rifle, never seen on 
American rifles, is the left hand twist of 
the rifling, a British idea, and queer look- 
ing to the American. Instead of the four- 
groove rifling of the Springfield, this En- 


British and American rifles old and new. Top, Lee Enfield; second the Enfield, 





1914; third the New Springfield; bottom the Krag Jorgenson 
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The Enfield breech 


field uses five grooves, and these are the 
same width as the lands. 

For the draft army soldier the rifle is 
much superior to the Springfield, because 
of its better rear sight. It is a better man- 
killing weapon for anybody. It is better 
finished, and better designed in some re- 


© 


Care must be taken to avoid raising the 
bolt handle with the knuckles 


spects, and uses better material, such as 
nickel steel in the bolt and receiver. 

The fates were kind to us in having the 
machinery available to make such‘a splen- 
did rifle, just as they were in giving us 
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Loading the Enfield 


time to get ready, with the stout arms of 
the British and French between us and 
our enemy on the Western front. 

If it be that some relative of yours is 
in the draft army, and peace does not 
come before he goes to the front, rest as- 
sured that in the rifle he carries, he has 
the finest man-killing weapon ever put into 
the hands of the soldiers of any nation. 


MAKING SCORES BY THE BANG-BANG SYSTEM 


HE present war is by no mean; an 

unalloyed evil, but is destined to be- 

stow certain lasting benefits upon 
these corpulent United States that will far 
outweigh the price we must pay both in 
men and money. Already it has brought 
about moral and economic reforms of per- 
manent and incalculable value, and Mr. 
Average Citizen is due to be stripped of 
his fleece-lined cloak of smug complacency. 
To prick the bubble of American Conceit 
has become a necessary operation, and one 
that Mars alone can perform. 

One afternoon I visited a rifle range 
where the only remarkable thing to be ob- 
served was the utter lack of skill displayed 
by the shooters. There was much activity, 
a constant stream of expensive ammuni- 
tion was being rapidly consumed; in fact, 
the one objective of the men on the firing 
line was to deliver a maximum number of 
shots in a minimum space of time. Scores 
were being made in quick succession, 
scores that a school boy would be ashamed 
to have placed after his name on the rec- 
ords of th Boy Scouts. 

Out of the twenty-odd men who were 
firing there was just one chap who was 
playing the game and getting results. Be- 
ing an engineer he studied the handling 
of his rifle exactly as he would any other 
problem involving mechanics and the hu- 
man element. He fired each shot with 
care and deliberation and accurately re- 
corded the result in his score-book. Then 
he would search out the cause of his error 
before firing again. This man is a rifle- 
man; the others are mere cartridge burn- 
ers, disciples of the fad of the day. 

The engineer followed the only system 
that will bring results, but he did not de- 
velop speed, so the Range Officer betrayed 
his utter unfitness for the post by telling 
the engineer to either shoot faster or quit 
the firing line. With an expression of 
utter disgust he came over and sat down 
beside me. “ 

“What do you think of our range?” he 
inquired. 

“Fine.” 

“And the club?” he added—after a pause. 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


I could not suppress a smile. “Judging 
from this afternoon’s work they .are 
headed exactly nowhere and arriving there. 

“Exactly,” he agreed, “would you mind 
walking home with me?” 

When we were some distance from the 
grounds my friend led me to a comfort- 
able seat under-a large maple. 

“What, in your opinion, is wrong with 
that club?” I inquired as I filled my pipe. 

The engineer also produced a_briar. 
“Conceit, that peculiar brand of conceit 
that masquerades as modesty. The club 
does ninety per cent. of its firing at 200 
yards on the “B” target and as soon as 
they have miade Marksman nothing can 
hold them. They know it all. I some- 
times think the Marksman Course pre- 
scribed for civilian rifle clubs by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, has ruined more 
potential shots than we can count. That 
20-inch bull’s-eye and 37-inch four-ring 
make the course so easy it is like tossing 
stones into a bucket. A dub comes on the 
range, fires a few hundred shots under our 
bang-bang system and out of some fifty 
or sixty five-shot strings manages to pick 
eight that, when mortised together, will 
count up to 150 plus. Presto, he is a past- 
master of the rifle and his head slides 
right out from under his hat. He is quali- 
fying in a manner that is at once unfair 
and unsportsmanlike, and over a course 
that is one colossal cinch. Then he goes 
after Sharpshooter and doesn’t get it; 
cusses his gun and disappears from the 
range. He has qualified, why shoot any 
more? He doesn’t need to, he knows all 
there is to know about the army rifle, he 
will tell you so himself. Out of a thou- 
sand men who belong to our club less than 
a hundred have done any firing at all, 
and not more than twenty-five ever appear 
on the range at one time. We spent a lot 
of money to build that range and are 
spending more on rifles and ammunition, 
and look at the results.” 

A large percentage of the men who do 
come out here never make a pretense of 
studying their shots but simply shoot up 
a lot of ammuntion in a haphazard way. 


66 HAT you fellows need are some 
competent instructors,” I sug- 
gested as a trial shot. 

The engineer blew a ring of smoke into 
the quiet air. “Those boys over there 
know you are an old service man and a 
veteran rifleman, that you have been 
coaching tyros for years, yet you were on 
the range this afternoon for three mortal 
hours and never once offered a suggestion 
or gave a pointer. Why? Because no one 
gave you an opportunity and would have 
cut you mighty short, if you had volun- 
teered any information. It’s that cussed 
conceit of theirs that blocks all progress. 
Why, would you believe it, the best scores 
yet made on our range is five consecutive 
bull’s-eyes from the prone position on the 
8-inch bull of the “A” target at 200 yards. 
Good shooting, but nothing to crow about. 
They regard the chap who did it as a hero 
and he swallows all the gush they hand 
him with disgusting condescension. And 
to date the only one ‘possible’ has been 
made at magazine fire on the ‘B’ target 
at 200. For goodness sake lead me to a 
range where I can learn something. I 
can’t stand this nonsense any longer.” 

I was in a strange country, but I used 
the telephone, and the following Saturday 
the engineer and I spent the day on a 
range conducted by a club that does not 
repeat the errors of its neighbor. In less 
than two hours he had doubled the “record 
score” of his home range and became the 
possessor of a certified target center with 
ten bullet holes inside an 8-inch bull’s-eye, 
made prone at 200 yards. 

The following week he informed me he 
had changed his membership to the club 
where he had shot on Saturday. 

“Why the migration?” I asked. 

“They wouldn’t recognize that target be- 
cause it was not made on their range, so 
I resigned. Say, will you take me over 
the slow fire and skirmish this afternoon.” 

I did and he qualified as a Sharpshooter 
without wasting ammunition. And _ this 
morning I received a letter from him tell- 
ing me he is now an Expert Rifleman. 
That is how this story came to be written. 
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THE GUN WITH THE BOYS “OVER THERE” 


THE COLT ARMY .45 AUTOMATIC PISTOL,*CONSIDERED BY UNCLE SAM TO BE 
THE BEST MAN'S SIZE GUN MADE, MEETS ALL DEMANDS OF HARD SERVICE 


OR more than three generations Colt’s 

firearms have occupied a prominent 

place in the military, pioneer and 
sporting history of this and other coun- 
tries, and although they have been dis- 
cussed and written about from many an- 
gles, there will always be questions that 
will remain unanswered and other ques- 
tions in the minds of men that will never 
be asked. At this time the keenest in- 
terest is naturally over the Army .45 auto- 
matic as many thousands of these weapons 
are now being turned out marked “United 
States Property,” and are destined for the 
use of our boys that are fighting the battle 
of civilization “Somewhere in France.” 

I have used the Army .45 automatic 
under a variety of conditions and have 
tested it from many angles at the target, 
for defense, and at general sporting work 
on game both large and small in the air 
and under the water, and have also studied 
its performances carefully in the hands 
of other men who are considered experts. 

The Colt Automatic is the invention of 
J. M. Browning, of Ogden, Utah, who for 
years has held a premier position among 
inventors of firearms. The .22 automatic, 
the pocket autos in various sizes and sev- 
eral military automatics are all the re- 
sult of his genius, also a recent produc- 
tion in machine guns that we have had 
the privilege of seeing perform and we 
believe will revolutionize that field. 


By T. T. PIERCE, U.S A 


Six years ago the Government adopt- 
ed this automatic in its present form 
after a competitive test in which it was 
entered against a model of same cal- 
ibre, the invention of Mr. E. H. Searle 
(for details of test see Army and Navy 
Journal for April 1, 1911); from that 
time to the present the Government has 
been equipping our troops with these 
guns and it is fast coming into its own, 
despite the human aversion to things 
new. It has also been adopted as a 
military side arm by several foreign 
governments. 

Regarding construction, if we count 
every screw and separately made piece 
it has 53 parts—which disassembled and 
put in one pile resemble anything but a 
pistol—put these parts together and we 
have the best man’s size gun ever made. 
It meets the demands of hard service 
and is the nearest to being a “fool 
proof” gun ever produced. When we 
consider that every day sees it handled 
by thousands of green and nervous 
hands—well, there are times that the 
“folks at home” would feel shivers 
traveling up their spines could they see 
how some hands always take hold of 
the wrong~ place—but Mr. Browning’s 
safety devices are all that saves them. 

Complicated as it looks when dis- 
assembled, the gun can be put together 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 632) 



























A Cake of “Non-skid” Soap 

In the October issue of Forest and 
Stream I note that our unfortunate friend 
“Newt” Newkirk expresses a wish that 
someone’ would invent a cake of “non- 
skid” soap. While I cannot claim to have 
invented the device shown in the accom- 
panying drawing, I can assure “Newt” 
that this cake of soap will not skid, get 
lost, or fall down where he can step on it, 
and that he will always find it where it 
belongs, near the wash basin or the water. 

By making a small hole through the cen- 
ter of the cake of soap, a string can be 
tied to it and attached to the limb of a 
tree or the ridgepole of a tent near the 
washing place. The drawing also shows 
a convenient way to rig up a wash stand 
in camp. Here is where my Nessmuk axe 

















ARRANGEMENT OF OUTDOOR WASHSTAND. 







comes in handy. Cut two notches in a 
tree trunk so that the flat of the notch is 
horizontal at the base; brace a thin piece 
of board or a flat slab of cedar in each 
notch as pictured and drive them into the 
notches until they are steadied against 
each other. You will not need any nails if 
the notches are cut clean and deep enough. 
Place the wash basin on this shelf, hang 
up the soap on a convenient limb, .and 
there is no excuse for anyone coming to 
dinner with dirty hands. 

Please give my regards to “Newt.” He 
certainly has the knack of writing his 
experiences in such a way that every cam- 
per feels “we’ve all been there.” I hope 
we shall have the pleasure of reading his 
adventures for many months to come. 

C. H. S, U. S. S. Isla de Luzon, 
Great Lakes. 
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E are depending upon 
the friends and ad- 
mirers of our old cor- 
respondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the 
woods better than Nessmuk 
or wrote of them with quaint- 
er charm. Many of his prac- 
tical ideas on camping and 
“going light” have been adopt- 
ed by the United States Army; 
his canoe has been preserved 
in Smithsonian Institution; 
and we hope that all good 
woodsmen will contribute 
their Hints and Kinks and 
trail-tested contrivances. For 
the best idea sent in next 
month will be given a copy of 
Nessmuk’s classic book Wood- 
craft that is now in press. 








Leather Game or Bird Carrier 


I have tried carrying my game in the 
pockets of my hunting coat, and person- 
ally I do not like this way of bringing 
home the bacon. I made me a game car- 
rier at no expense and very little labor. 
To a strip of harness leather long enough 
to go over my shoulders (about 27 inches), 
I sewed ends of strong belt leather. These 
I slit carefully into fringe-like sections 
and then made a slit in each section; this 
slit holds the bird as shown in the draw- 
ing. The carrier can be made to accom- 








SHOULDER STRAP OF 
HARNESS LEATHER: 


END PIECES OF 
BELT LEATHER. 


SHOWING METHOD OF 
ATTACHING GAME. 
THIS CARRIER WILL HOLD TWELVE 
OF THE LARGEST GAME BIRDS. 
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modate from ten to fourteen birds. Mine 
holds twelve of the largest game birds and 
the heavier they are the better I like it. 
I never object to the weight! A friend 
of mine made a carrier from a discarded 
army web belt, which he likes better than 
leather for a shoulder strap. This carrier 
can be used for rabbits, squirrels or any 
small game, as the leather adjusts itself 
to the size of the object inserted and the 
game cannot be lost. 


W. V. F., Richmond, Va. 


Ridge Pole Clothes Hanger 

A clothes and hat hanger for the tent 
ridge pole can be made as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. The hanger con- 
sists of a section seven inches long cut 
from a two-inch sapling, nails being driven 
into the sides for hooks. The upper end 
is grooved and a rope tied around it and 
slung over the ridge-pole. I have found 
this very convenient, and if the bark is 












LENGTH OF 
SAPLING 7” 
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left on the sapling the effect is rustic and 
in harmony with camp life. I consider 
this an improvement on the fir sapling 
with short branches in place of the nails 
as the evergreen trees are apt to exude 
pitch and spoil one’s clothes. 

E. McA., Sterling, Colo. 


Baking with a Reflector Oven 

The accompanying sketch shows the way 
I manage my bread baking in camp with 
a reflector oven. The ‘bread pan in the 
average baker is so arranged that it is al- 
most impossible to build a fire high enough 
to give the required amount of heat on top 
of the bread to bake it nicely and at the 
same time not to have it burn on the bot- 
tom. Most of the heat from a camp fire 
is very near the ground, right in the coals 
and not in the blaze as some people sup- 
pose, and this is the reason it is so hard to: 
bake biscuits properly without the pan 
being placed on a slant with the front 
edge lower than the back, and this cannot 
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be done unless there is something to keep 
the pan from sliding forward off the grate 
and most likely landing bottomside up- 
wards in the ashes and litter of the fire. 
By using two pieces of wire bent to the 
shape shown in the sketch, and slipped on 
the ends of the grate wire which hold the 
bread pan in place, you can hold the pan 
at the exact angle to get an even heat top 
and bottom. When bread or biscuits are 
properly made and baked in this way 
they are equal to, and I believe a little 





better than anything that can be baked in 
your own kitchen stove at home. With 
the pan fixed so it will not slide out, you 
can tilt your baker slightly forward after 
the bread begins to bake, by propping up 
the back legs on chips or a little piece of 
wood. This lets the heat get into the 
oven better. Do not let your fire burn 
down until the bread is baked to a nice 
brown, top and bottom. 

Good hot biscuits in camp are always 
appreciated, and more than pay for the 
slight trouble they are to make. Potatoes 
also can be baked in a reflector better and 
quicker than in the ashes. A wire toaster 
and broiler packs nicely with the folder 
baker and weighs only about seven ounces. 

C. L. J., Easton; Md. 


Hunter’s Method of Baking 
Sometimes when I am “going light” I 
do not take a baker with me and whenever 
I run short of bread I bake it on a stick. 
The prepared flours need only to be mixed 
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with water to make a light, wholesome 
bread; stir in enough flour to make a stiff 
dough that can be easily handled and will 
“stay put.” Then cut a stick with two or 
three branches or forks. . Place the dough 
on them and suspend as shown in the pic- 
ture, the bread hanging about ten inches 
from the ground. It must not hang direct- 
ly over the fire but to one side. Every 
little while spin the stick so that the bread 
will brown on all sides, and do not set the 
pole so close as to burn the bread. lt 
should cook in ten to fifteen minutes. 
O. B., New York. 


Information About Nessmuk 

I have camped and tramped over nearly 
all of the States and in many cases I owe 
my comfort to hints derived from Ness- 
muk’s book on “Woodcraft.” From begin- 
ning to end it is full‘ of information, and 
between the lines there is room for won- 
derful imagination, only for readers that 
can meditate as did Nessmuk. On reading 
the book, I have often wondered was 
“Nessmuk” his name, was he still living, 
or if dead, where he was buried. In the 
book he speaks of going from Wellsboro 
over to the Blockhouse. And this spring 
while travelling through Pennsylvania, I 
resolved to find out. Soon after arriving 
at Wellsboro I began inquiring of Ness- 
muk and the Blockhouse. The first nine 
people I asked had never heard of either. 
Then I began to look for some older man 
for information, although several I had 
asked were on the wrong side of forty. 
Pretty soon I observed a man who looked 
like a woodsman. Unfortunately he was 
deaf, and in trying to make him hear me 
I soon attracted a crowd of listeners. But 
I was on the right track. He was an old 
Forest and Stream reader and- had known 
Nessmuk personally, and as soon as he 
mentioned the name George W. Sears 
everybody could talk and the information 
1 then received would fill a book. I visited 
his last resting place in the Cemetery and 
wondered if he knew how many hunters 
revere his name. 

I always like to read the “hints” and 
find out what the other fellow is doing, 
and if his ideas are better than mine. How 
many have tried sleeping in a cot or ham- 
mock on a cold night with just blankets 
under them? Unless you have a great 
many blankets the cold’ will keep you 
awake, as the cold air circulating under- 
neath will work up in time to the sleeper. 
This is the way I got around it: Under 
the cot I fill the space with straw. Same 


way with the hammock—it was lowered . 


down to just above the ground, then plenty 
of straw was piled on the ground to meet 
it and I slept warm and cozy. 

If anyone has been unfortunate enough 
to experience the damage that can be done 
an outfit by a loosened cork in a bottle of 
liquid, he may be glad to know of this way 
to keep corks where they belong, and fully 
efficient. Take a square of cloth or paper 
according to the size of corked bottle; lay 
the patch on top and fold the edges down, 
then tie with a cord just below the bottle 
flange. Do not put the cloth under the 
cork or it will surely leak out. This mis- 
take is often made, so I add the special 
word of caution. 

If a camper needs an extra pair of socks 
and has to buy them at an out of the way 
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country store, he is apt to find that they 
have a bad seam across the toe and maybe 
in the heel too. This is true especially of 
gray cotton socks made to imitate the old- 
fashioned western round up sock. Before 
using the socks turn them inside out and 
wear them that way; then there will be no 
danger of the seams hurting the feet. 
Jim Fercuson, New York. 


A Handy Little Folding Stove 

Here is a description of a handy little 
folding stove that may be of some use to 
Forest and Stream readers who want a 
small stove of some kind and yet cannot 
carry much weight. I have used this kind 
on fishing trips for about twelve years and 
I have not yet found anything to suit me 
better, as it is not bulky and easily goes 
inside the saucepan with the cups. Three 
pieces of iron are required for its con- 
struction, 12 inches long by 1 .inch wide 
by 1/16 inch thick. Bend at right angles 
in the center and put a small bend at one 
end as shown in the diagram. Then rivet 
these ends together. The small bend pre- 
vents the rivet head from setting up high 
and causing the pan to set unsteadily on 





STOVE CLOSED. TOP VIEW OPEN. 





SIDE VIEW OPEN, READY FOR USE. 


the stove. In using this stove a good bed 
of coals should be prepared, or if you have 
a large camp fire for warmth or comfort, 
rake out a good bed of coals at one side 
of the big fire, plant your stove over it, 
and proceed to cook the dinner without 
roasting yourself. This stove sets solid 
and is in no danger of tipping over and 
spoiling the result of a day’s fishing. It 
can be used to hold a broiler, a frying pan 
or a coffee pot and serves its purpose as 
well as a high-priced store article. It is 
way ahead of other stoves that I have 
seen illustrated in other papers. 
R. L. G., Toronto, Ontario. 


To Prevent Foot Troubles 


If the feet become blistered or you wish 
to prevent that calamity (it is a calamity 
on the trail) wear light weight woolen 
socks and coat the inside from ankles 
downward with common yellow bar soap, 
repeating the application for two or three 
days, or whenever you change your socks. 
There is no better remedy or preventive 
than this, and it is always easy to procure. 
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A MODEL CAMP LODGE FOR ALL THE YEAR 


THIS UNIQUE AND COMFORTABLE CAMP CAN BE ECONOMICALLY CONSTRUCTED. 


IT HAS 


STOOD THE DOUBLE TESTS OF TIME AND USE AND HAS ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE 


Drawn for FOREST AND STREAM By P. P. AVERY, M. E. 


ONSTRUCTING a model 
€ camp lodge has _ been 
and always will be a 
subject of much debate 
amongst sportsmen. I have 
built and occupied many, and 
for a cheap and substantial 
“shack” the one _ illustrated 
has proven the most com- 
fortable- These plans and 
specifications carefully 
worked out will give a very 
complete, novel and practical 
shelter for campers which is 
so arranged that it is suit- 
able for winter and summer 
for week-end trips or con- 
tinuous use. This plan pro- 
vides a structure laid out 
scientifically at small cost. 
The lumber, including sills, 
studs, rafters, outside sheath- 
ing boards, flooring, and the 
two doors and six windows, 
may all be rough-cut and de- 
livered to the location of the 
camp lodge in neat bundles 
cn a two-horse wagon. 

The camp will accommodate five to seven 
persons and by double bunks, one above 
the other, ten people, may sleep comfort- 
ably. The following specifications may be 
adhered to in its erection. 

SPECIFICATIONS. 

Site-—Select a level site of adequate 
area, with southwest exposure to the porch, 
and if possible near a stream of clean 
water at a slightly higher elevation than 
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the roof, so that a pipe line may be run to 
the kitchen. Situated on the edge of a 
lake or river about 15 feet from the bank, 
the camp is a joy to any sportsman’s heart, 
as has been my experience. 
Foundations—Make the foundation piers 
of 12” x 12” field stone or rocks laid loose 


Front Elevation 


or bonded with cement as the builder sees 
fit ‘and over these lay a wood sill 4” x 6” 
halved at corners. Build the chimney of 
field stone of size as’ shown, bonded to- 
gether with cement of 1 to 3 proportions, 
that is, one part cement to 3 parts sand. 

Build chimney as shown in detail, mak- 
ing the inside flue 8” x 8”. Many novel 
designs may be made on the interior such 
as a shelf, etc., imbedding in the concrete 


Side Elevation and Cross Section 


joints shotgun shells or cartridge shells, 
horns and the like. Provide a series of 
iron hooks projecting here and there from 
the interior face of the chimney wall on 
which may be hung an elk head, an old 
gunpowder horn, etc. Make the hearth 
about 16” from the chimney by its full 


width, of cement, 1 to 2 pro- 
portions. Before this cement 
sets hard the name of the 
lodge may be inscribed there- 
on; build in between the fire- 
place walls a 34” iron rod to 
which may be hung a kettle. 
Make out of a piece of heavy 
galvanized iron a plug to fit 
into the chimney throat to 
keep rain and snow out when 
fireplace is not used. 
Frame. — Across the 12 
width set 2” x 6” floor beams 
24” O. C. nailed to the sill 
and over these lay a flooring 
of 1” x 4” North Carolina 
pine tongue and grooved, se- 
curely blind nailed to each 
beam. Erect the side walls 
2” x 4” hemlock set 18” on 
centers and form door and 
window openings as shown 
and hang in same 2’ x 4’ 
single or double sash, four or 
eight light each and make the 
front door 2’ 6” x 7’ 0”, make 
the interior door 2’ 2” x 
6’ o”, make solid shutters for all windows 
with hinges on inside and strong iron hook 
to fasten them securely on the inside. 
When the shutters are thrown back the 
sash may be, swung back or open. Make 
the shutters of 7%” pine boards cross 
braced as shown with 1” x 3” pine strips. 
The roof is to be constructed of 2” x 6” 
hemlock rafters set 24” on centers; over 
this lay 1” x 10” sheathing boards and 
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cover the side walls likewise, and over 
this on side walls and roof lay tar paper 
lapped 3” and securely nailed with tar- 
paper nails and tin washers. Make the 
front porch floor the same as main floor, 
but coat the joints with white lead before 
lapping as this is a great preservative. 
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Interior—The interior walls may be left 
with the exposed studs or may be covered 
with ¥%” x 3” wainscoting. Build five 
bunks 6’ 6” long by 2’ 4” wide built of 
2” x 3” yellow pine or spruce and hinged 
to wall studs by 3 heavy hinges and fold- 
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rel. Make an 18” lounging seat on porch 
built of plain boards or artistically fash- 
ioned from cedar tree limbs. 

Surrounding conditions may permit other 
artistic additions and the interior may be 
decorated to suit the owner. 
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to the floor. In cold weather fir or spruce 
boughs should be piled aroutid the walls 
of the camp as a “banking”; this covered 
with snow keeps out the cold ‘winds. 
With the built-in furniture indicated the 
only necessary furnishings are chairs, 
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ing legs so that they may be raised or 
lowered against wall as the case may be. 
Build the center table of same material 
in cabinet style with drawers and cup- 
boards underneath. Provide for kitchen 
a 3 burner kerosene stove, and build 4” 
countershelf ‘across the opposite side 14” 
wide, cut out a hole in the left hand end 
of diameter to hold a large sized hand 
wash basin and fit to the basin a 1” lead 
pipe soldered thereto for drain. Cut a 
hole in center of wash basin 34” in diam- 
eter, erect a 3” x 4” platform in back of 
kitchen and mount there on a 50 gallon 
barrel (water tight) provided with a 1” 
galvanized pipe and faucet as shown. 
Under the countershelf provide two 12” 
wide shelves entire length of kitchen and 
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Plan of Foundation, Main Floor and Roof 


If it is desired to build the camp lodge 
in a latitude where the winters are severe, 
sheathing the inside with matched boards 
is almost imperative. Heavy* sheathing 
paper should be placed over the studs be- 
fore nailing the boards. Sometimes birch 
or hemlock bark is used instead of boards, 
and when well put on and paneled with 
split saplings the effect is very pleasing. 
If the camp is to be an all year habitation 
comfort can be secured without sacrificing 
the smallest detail appropriate to the woods. 

Extra room can be secured by building 
closets at each side of the chimney instead 
of placing windows in these spaces. The 
four remaining windows are ample to light 
the camp. Some of the bunks may be made 
permanent in locker style and used as 
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which can be made of cedar with seats of 
interlaced strips of deer hide. For use 
at table provide folding camp stools, if 
the party is a large one. These are out of 
the way when not in use. A hammock, 
swung from wall to wall, is a great com- 
fort and takes the place of a rocking-chair. 

It is very important that all doors and 
windows be fitted with screens to keep out 
mosquitoes and other pests. Frames may 
be made of 1” by 3” wood joined together 
with triangular blocks at the corners to 
give strength. The frames may be cov- 
ered with mosquito bar or cheesecloth but 
wire-screen cloth will give longer and bet- 
ter service. On this detail of careful 
screening depends much of the comfort of 
camp life. This is one of the “kinks” 
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Details of Water System, Sleeping Accomodations and Roof Construction 


above countershelf build a 12” wide by 36” 
long cupboard with glass doors and 4 
shelves. 

If it is not possible to feed the water 
barrel with spring water or drinkable 
brook water build a 1” x 3” gutter as 
shown on roof plan discharging into bar- 


trunks for bedding, etc. They should be 
lined with tin to protect the contents from 
the ravages of mice and squirrels. A trap 
door may be made in the floor in front 
of the fireplace, and a hole dug to store 
vegetables against winter use. They will 
not freeze if the dirt is heaped up flush 


which every camper learns through a sea- 
son’s experience in woods life. 

The camp, unpretentious as it is, will 
prove a lodestone to the owner’s thoughts 
during the hours that necessity forces him 
to be away from its solid comfort and 
the satisfying charm of a primitive home. 
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G. H. G., East Lynn, Mass.: 

I have an old fashioned double-barrel 
gun, 13/16 in. bore at the muzzle with 
28 in. barrel. On the lock plates appears 
the name Manton and on the rib between 
the two barrels is the word London. The 
metal fittings show traces of engraving. 
The stock is of black walnut with check- 
ered grip. The workmanship throughout 
is excellent. The weight of the weapon is 
about 13 pounds. Can you give me an ap- 
proximation of its value? It has been in 
the family a long time. 

Ans.—It is impossible to give a very ac- 
curate opinion of your gun without hav- 
ing examined it, but in a general way I 
should say that the weapon was made 
about 1850. Manton died in 1835. The 
percussion principle did not come into gen- 
eral use for ten years after his death. 
The name of Manton was extensively cop- 
ied on locks and gun furniture, but his full 
name and street number appear on all 
that passed through his shops. Manton 
made his reputation with guns of from 18 
to 22 bore; few of his guns are larger than 
14 gauge. Your gun is an 8 bore and the 
barrels have likely been cut off. The fact 
that the stock is of black walnut indicates 
that it was made in this country, the bar- 
rels and locks having been shipped over. 
We do not think the gun has any particu- 
lar value. 


EO. Db. wapria, 0." 

Do you consider the Stevens No. 404 
Target Rifle in any way superior to the 
Winchester Musket in regard to accuracy 
shooting .22 long rifle cartridges? Which 
rifle would you advise? 

Ans.—So far as the accuracy of these 
guns is concerned there is no difference 
between them. The Winchester Musket is 
in every way as accurate as the Stevens 
and is a very highly finished arm. You 
will not go wrong with either of these 
guns; both are reliable. 


S. B. P., Oswego, N. Y.: 

I would be very glad to have your ad- 
vice on sighting a Sauer Mauser rifle for 
failing eyesight which will no longer focus 
the notch in the rear sight, especially if 
the light is poor as it is apt to be. I can, 
of course, use glasses, but they are a 
nuisance in the woods, and furthermore, 
impair my vision for distances. I have an 
idea that a peepsight as close as possible 
to the eye would help out, but I know of 
none that can be used on the Mauser. 

Ans—In a case such as yours glasses 
would be of very little assistance for the 
reason that it is impossible even for the 
young eye to focus clearly on two distinct 
points at one time, and glasses add to this 
difficulty and do not afford relief. The 


This department is at the service 
of the readers of Forest and 
Stream, who are requested to 
write queries plainly on one side 
of the sheet only. If a reply is 
desired by mail a self-addressed 
envelope should be enclosed. 


proper sight for you to use is the Lyman 
Patent Receiver Sight No. 35. It will have 
to be used in connection with a special 
height front sight which they can supply 
you. In using these sights it is highly im- 
portant that you remove the middle sight. 
With this Lyman peep the barrel rear sight 


is worse than useless and its presence will. 


increase your difficulties. 


“K. Kauffer” : 2 

Will you kindly answer through your 
columns whether I can use a regular rifle 
shooting left just as anybody else shooting 
right? My right eye is defective and I 
am left-handed. Do I need a special rifle 
made to order? Also which is the best 
rifle made for hunting for bigger game in 
Maine or Nova Scotia? 

Ans.—You do not need a special rifle to 
shoot from the left shoulder. The .32 or 
the .35 are both good rifles. Personally 
we feel sure that the .30-30 is large enough 
for any game that you will meet in the 
section you mention. *It is a splendidly bal- 
anced load and very accurate. If sports- 
men would put in more time learning to 
shoot and not try for such great shocking 
power, it would be better all around. 


T. M. A., Tuscumbia, Ala.: 

I want a gun to fit me. Can you tell me 
how to get it, and the cost of information? 

Ans.—If you are in New York any time 
we will be glad to adjust a try-gun to your 
measurements and see that you are prop- 
erly fitted. There is no expense connected 
with the work. It is impossible, however, 
to advise you without seeing you handle 
a gun. 


C. G. L., Ann Arbor, Mich. : 

Within a few months I intend to go to 
the Western Coast of South America and 
at times I shall have opportunity for hunt- 
ing. In the section where I expect to lo- 
cate the game consists mostly of quail, 
rabbits, and other small game. What 
gauge shotgun would you advise me to 
get? I have heard so many arguments for 
and against the 20 gauge fhat I would like 
your opinion. 

Will you also explain to me the mean- 
ing of the term full choke, half choke and 
cylinder bore when applied to shotguns? 
Would it be possible to use a shotgun, 
such as you decide would be best for me, 
for shooting deer if occasion presented? 

Ans.—You will find the 20 gauge a per- 
fectly reliable weapon for quail, ducks, rab- 
bits, squirrels, and other small game, It 
is the gun our Mr. Akeley has carried on 
all of his African trips, with complete sat- 
isfaction. 

A cylinder gun is one in which the bar- 
rels are the same size inside from breech 
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to muzzle. In a modified choke the barrel 
is a trifle smaller at the muzzle, the idea 
being to hold the shot in a smaller circle 
—that is, so they will not scatter so much. 
A full choke has this feature more pro- 
nounced and shoots closer than a modified 
choke. You can shoot a solid ball from 
the cylinder gun with considerable accuracy 
up to 100 yards; beyond that distance it is 
not accurate. This would enable you to 
shoot deer. You cannot shoot a solid ball 
from a modified choke or. a choke gun as 
there would be danger of it blowing off, 
splitting or bulging the barrel. 


F. P. M., Chicago, Ill: 

I would like to build a cabin in Mar- 
quette or some other county of the upper 
Michigan peninsula. How can I get per- 
mission to do so, that is, should I apply 
to State or county authorities? I would 
like a cabin such as described in the No- 
vember Forest and Stream if it could be 
successfully heated in winter. How is that 
region for deer and game birds? What 
game fish may be caught around there? I 
will appreciate an answer through your 
columns at the earliest opportunity. 

Ans.—It will be necessary for you to 
apply to both the State and county authori- 
ties. Im the Northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan you can find deer, bear, and many of 
the smaller game and fur-bearing animals. 
There are trout in the streams and bass 
in the lakes. It would be impractical to 
heat the cabin illustrated in the November 
issue as the winters are severe. In this 
issue we publish plans of a cabin that you 
can live in comfortably the year round. 
Plans of camps and cabins will be pub- 
lished in coming issues. 


O. C. K., So. Bethlehem, Pa.: 

Kindly inform me whether there is a 
breed of Setter dogs known as American 
Setters. 

Ans.—There is no breed recognized by 
the American Kennel Club or any other 
organization as American Setters. Thirty 
or forty years ago there were several fam- 
ilies or strains of setters, such as the 
Ethan Allens and the Gildersleves, that 
were classified as Native Setters. These 
gradually disappeared with the importa- 
tions of various strains of setters from 
England and the continent, until today we 
have recognized only the English, the Irish, 
and the Gordon Setter. Of these the Eng- 
lish is the most popular, and the most im- 
portant family is the Llewellyn. 


C. L. J., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 

What is the best tackle and bait for fish- 
ing through the ice? 

Ans.—A comprehensive article on Ice 
Fishing will appear in the January issue. 
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L. J. S., No. 1 Engine Co., E. F. D., Erie, 
i; &. 

Kindly inform me. where I can get a 
good sink box for duck hunting. If they 
can not be purchased, please give instruc- 
tions for making one. 

Ans.—The dimensions, material, etc., to 
be used in constructing a sink box are as 
follows: The box in platform should be 
made of 34-inch best white pine; or still 
better, white cedar, if to be had. The ends 
of box should be of white oak, 114 inches 
thick. The box should be 5 feet, 10 inches 
long in the clear (this will accommodate 
any man not over six feet in height, as both 
his knees and neck are bent in lying in the 
position to shoot) 15 inches deep in clear 
and 22 inches wide, sides straight per- 
pendicularly, but sprung together at ends 
to 14 inches at head and foot. The sim- 
plest way is to make the box the same 
depth all over, but it is by no means the 
best way. The foot should be of full 
depth, viz. 15 inches. Cut away the 
head of the box to, say, 6 inches, because 
the shooter, in lying down, has to have his 
eyes above the level of the box in order 
to watch the flight of the fowl, so that very 
little depth is required at the head. The 
box should be put together in the very best 
manner, as on its being perfectly tight de- 
pends the comfort of the shooter. Make 
a Y%-inch drainboard to be in bottom of 
box and the sink box is completed. 


R. F. M., Glasgow, Mont.: 

Will a deer sink if shot in the water 
during the month of August? Kindly give 
this information in your next number. 

Ans.—Under ordinary circumstances a 
deer in summer pelage shot in the water 
will sink. 


“Santa Fe,” Gem Mount, N. M.: 

Discussion has arisen on the following 
statements: (a) That a California quail 
will eat twice its weight in “worms” daily; 
(b) That prairie chickens in the Northwest 
will consume from one to two bushels 
of wheat a year. Kindly give whatever in- 
formation is available as to the quality and 
quantity of food these birds actually con- 
sume. 

Ans.—(a) We have no definite knowl- 
edge on this point, but are of the opinion 
that no observations have -been made that 
confirm it. We take it for granted that 
the California quail referred to is the or- 
dinary valley quail, which commonly in- 
habits arid country where “worms”—if 
earth worms are intended—are scarcely or 
not at all found. The California quail is 
essentially a seed eater, and the results of 
examinations of the stomachs of more 
than 600 specimens published in 1910 show 
that only two per cent. of the bird’s food 


Questions on Natural History 
will be submitted to Dr. Grin- 
nell; Angling, Leonard Hulit 
and Louis Rhead; Canoeing and 
Camping, Jule Marshall; Rifles, 
‘Capt. Tinney and J. R. Bevis; 
Dogs and Guns, Dr. Bruette. 


is animal and that this animal food con- 
sists to a large_extent of ants. We feel 
confident that there is not and never has 
been any basis for the statement given 
under this head. 

Observations made on the feeding habits 
of the woodcock suggest language such as 
is here used about the California quail. 
Could these remarks about the woodcock 
have been mistakenly applied to a very 
different bird? It is stated by Audubon 
that a woodcock in a single night will de- 
vour more than its own weight in worms. 
Some experiments on this point made on 
a captive bird a number of years ago, con- 
firm the statement of the great naturalist. 
This bird, which weighed 5% ounces at 
the time he was weighed, ate, during 
twenty-four hours, 200 angle worms weigh- 
ing 5% ounces. At the end of the time 
he was still eager for food. Somewhat 
later, he had increased in weight one 
ounce and at that time ate in twenty-four 
hours no less than 8 ounces of worms. 
These details were published in Forest and 
Stream many years ago and may be found 
‘detailed in American Game Bird Shooting, 
pp. 16 to 18. 

(b) We believe that no observations on 
the weight of grain consumed by the 
prairie chickens of the Northwest have 
ever been made. [n our opinion there is 
no doubt whatever that if grain were ac- 
cessible over much of the year, a single 
bird might consume from one to two bush- 
els of wheat every year, but it must be re- 
membéred that grain is accessible only for 
a short time, that is to say, when it is 
sown, and again, after it has been reaped. 
The grain eaten by the prairie chicken— 
whether this term means sharp tailed 


_ grouse or pinnated grouse—consists almost 


altogether of that which falls to the 
ground in the harvesting, and in our esti- 
mation would be measured by quarts rather 
than by bushels. This, however, is no 
more than a matter of opinion, and we are 
unaware of any definite information on 
the point. 


Henry P. B., H.M.S. Dominion, London: 

What sort of time does an open canoe 
rigged with a sail of the size advocated 
(about 40 square feet area for a 16 foot 
by 30 inch canoe) make in an ordinary 
breeze over a racing course? How does 
she compare in speed with other small 
racing craft? Will Mr. Jule F. Marshall 
give the times made in some of the A. C. 
A, sailing races with the length of the 
course? 

Ans.—Probably the best performances 
of sailing in OPEN CANOES are those 
held annually at the National Canoe Meets 
at Sugar Island in the St. Lawrence River, 
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where the conditions for such races are 
ideal. The country thereabouts is flat so 
that there is practically nothing to divert 
the true course of the winds which gen- 
erally blow steadily. The sailing course 
is in a large open stretch of water, con- 
siderably protected from the flow of the 
river by a fringe of islands, there being 
little or no current to affect the canoes. 

The course itself is a 114 mile triangle 
with equal legs of % mile each. The 
buoys are laid out at identical points, year 
after year. While the usual distance 
specified for these races is three miles, a 
canoe will travel well onto five miles in 
order to enclose the triangle twice. The 
time limit set for the completion of such 
a race is 1% hours. 

The figures given below will show the 
time made by the winners of the most im- 
portant Open Sailing Races held at. the 
last (1916) Meet: 

3 mile—triangle, 1 hr., 15 min., 57 sec.; 
breeze medium and steady—Open Trophy, 
tst heat. 

3 mile—windward and leeward course, 
1 hr., 13 min., 27 sec.; breeze strong, sea 
rough—Open Trophy, 2nd heat. 

3 mile—triangle, 58 min., 50 sec.; breeze 
strong and squally—Open Trophy, 3rd heat. 

3 mile—triangle, 1 hr., 12 min., 22 sec.; 
breeze light then strong—Gardiner Trophy. 

3 mile—triangle, 1 hr., 28 min., 18 sec. 
(elapsed time) ; breeze very light#Handi- 
cap Race. 

3 mile—triangle, 1 hr., 3 min., 57 sec.; 
breeze strong and steady—Novice Race. ~ 

4% mile—triangle, 1 hr., 13 min., 57 sec.; 
breeze very heavy, sea bad—“Record 
Race.” 

The fastest single round was made in 
the first lap of the “Record Race,” it be- 
ing completed in 23:23, which included 
turning three marks and beating to wind- 
ward against a heavy blow on one leg. 
This would indicate an attained sailing 
speed of 7 miles an hour. The slowest 
single round made by a winning canoe oc- 
curred in the. first round of the Gardiner 
Trophy Race and was timed at 38:10, 
averaging approximately 4 miles an hour 
running time. These figures would indi- 
cate, therefore, that under favorable con- 
ditions an OPEN CANOE will sail at the 
rate of 5% miles per hour, and this esti- 
mation is practically substantiated by the 
printed records of the American Canoe 
Association. 

These records are read and compiled by 
a corps of expert canoeists seated on the 
judges’ barge between the starting and fin- 
ishing buoys. Every contestant’s time is 
taken at the completion of each swing 
around the triangle and the completed rec- 
ords are published in the Association 
“Year Book.” 
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Find the Best Load 


for Your Gun 
To find out what your gun, 
be it shotgun or rifle, will 
do with different loads and 
which is the load best 
. suited to it for each par- 
ticular need, there is no 
way to get at the facts ex- 
cept to experiment and 
none so good as to load 
your own ammunition, and 
try it out. Why don’t you 
experiment? It’s a mighty 
interesting pastime — you 
get better results—and save 
considerable money. 


Write us your needs and we will help you out 


Ideal Manufacturing Company 


270 Meadow Street New Haven, Conn. 


Books for Sportsmen 


Camp Fires in the Wilderness 
E Burt 
Uncle Lisha’s Shop 
R. E. Robiason 
My Friend the Partridge 
S. T. Hammond 
Bird Portraits for the Young 
Dr. W. VanFliet 
Campers Own Rook 
Camp Experts 
American Game Bird Shooting.... 
G. B. Grinnell 


3.50 


Wildfire 


Forest & Stream Book Dept. 
9 East 40th St., N. ¥. City 


Ideal Christmas 
Gifts for Men 


Northland 


spite. A trade mark. 


Write for catalog of Skis, Toboggans, Snow 
hoes, etc., free 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


Ellis and Hampden Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 


| Stop that Squeak! 


in the springs of your car with 


HOMOL 


It polishes the metal, the glass 
and the body. It prevents rust. 


Made for sportsmen by 
sportsmen, omol is the 
“‘best-ever” oil for every- 
thing in kitand camp. Also 
for all office and household 
needs. 

If your dealer hasn’t Homol yet, 
send us his name and a quarter for 
this big five-ounce can, carriage 
prepaid. 

WILLIAM PETERMAN, Inc. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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RIFLE. SHOOTING 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


AMERICAN POWDERS 
LESS EROSIVE 


66 MERICAN guns have less ero- 
sion, or wearing away of the 
inner lining of the barrel due to 

the chemical combustion than those made 

in Europe. This is due principally to our 
superior powder. Europe did not realize 
this fact until she began to use our powder 
in this war. Then the foreign countries 
recognized that our formula calling for 

a smaller percentage of nitroglycerine de- 

creased erosion and lengthened the life of 

the gun.”"—Hudson Maxim. 


In applying this fact to small arms it is 
interesting to note that the powder gases 
developed upon the discharge of a modern 
army rifle have a temperature of 4,500 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Steel melts at 2,800 de-, 
grees and the shortness of the period of 
exposure to the influence of the powder 
gases is all that saves the barrel from 
melting. ‘ Powders containing nitroglycer- 
ine give off far hotter gases than do the 
pure nitrocellulose powders. Using “W. 
A.” powder in the Springfield at 48,000 
pounds breech pressure will ruin a barrel 
in 600 rounds, as our Ordnance Depart- 
ment discovered in 1903. With the new 
du Pont No. 20 powder, which develops 
a pressure of approximately 49,000 pounds 
to the square inch, the life of a Spring- 
field rifle barrel for accurate shooting is 
around 15,000 rounds, because this powder 
has no nitroglycerine in its composition. 
As a matter of fact I know of several in- 
stances where a barrel remained accurate 
for 20,000 rounds, more shots than a man 
would fire in ten years. 


The wearing out of a rifle barrel is not 
due to the friction of the bullet passing 
through the bore. A barrel would last for 
hundreds of thousands of shots before it 
would be seriously affected or injured by 
the friction. It is the blast of the in- 
tensely hot powder gases that gradually 
wears away the inside of the barrel and 
eventually increases the size of the bore 
until accurate shooting becomes impos- 
sible. At the instant of discharge the 
super-heated powder gas partially melts the 


; surface of the bore and part of the soft- 


ened surface is washed away by the me- 
chanical action of the blast attendant upon 
the discharge, just as a high wind wears 
away a sand dune. This heating and wear- 
ing away of the steel is what is termed 
“erosion,” and any means which tends to 
reduce this erosion tends also to lengthen 
the life of the barrel. 


“Ignoramus,” Buffalo, N. Y.: 

I have a Colt 12 gauge shot gun, 30 
inch barrels (Damascus), full pistol grip 
stock and knurled fore-arm, engraved 
locks, etc. Patented Aug. 22 and Sept. 19, 
1882. What was this gun sold for at that 
time? Is the right barrel modified choke? 
I seem to get the same pattern with either 
barrel at fifty yards. 

What is the idea of a straight stock iy 
some guns? 

Ans.—We judge from your description 
that the gun sold for about $100. If you 
can give us the number of the gun we can 
advise you exactly. Relative to the boring 
of the barrels—when the gun was made 
black powder was still in vogue, since then 
diameters have been slightly reduced; but 
you can ascertain whether your gun is 
making what is considered a full choke or 
a modified choke by testing it at a target. 
The standard distance for testing guns is 
40 yards at a 30 inch target. With 1% oz. 
of Tatham chilled shot, 399 pellets to the 
ounce or 449 pellets to the load of 1% oz. 
—cylinder bored, 180 to 190; improved cyl- 
inder, 220 to 230; modified choke, 250 to 
275; full choke, 335 to 345. You can shoot 
at the paper target first and draw the circle 
to include the load. 

Straight stock guns are useful on rising 
birds as with them you shoot higher. 


L. H. R., Mitchell, S. D.: 

I have a Lefever double-barrel gun that 
the drop of the stock seems to be too 
great for me. Please tell me how I can 
determine the correct drop for a person 
of my size. é 

Ans.—To fit a man properly with a gun 
it is highly important that you see him 
handle a try-gun. In no other way can it 
be done accurately. In a general way I 
can tell you that if your gun has too much 
drop you are shooting too low. Try shoot- 
ing at a mark on the side of a barn at a 
distance of forty feet, simply throwing up 
the gun quickly and pulling the trigger. 
Let me know where the center of the load 
strikes. Give me the dimensions of the 
gun you are using at present and I may be 
able to give you some suggestions. 


V. E. G., Beaumont, Tex.: 

I have a .25 cal. Remington 8A Auto- 
loading rifle and I would like to know if 
it is heavy enough for deer, bear, etc. I 
suppose that the 117 grain S. P. cartridge 
would be the proper one for this game, 
would it not? What are your views on 
the subject of the twenty gauge? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 620) 
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Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Shotgun 


Why the 20 Gauge 


Back in the ’90s the 10 gauge was the 
weapon that had the call among American 
sportsmen. 


But as the game became scarcer, there 
came a better sense of sportsmanship. The 
10 gauge yielded to the 12 gauge. 


Today, hunters who are in it for 
“Sport’s Sake” are taking to the light 20 
and 16 gauges—the true sportman’s guns. 


When you carry a 20 gauge, you’re 
playing the game and you earn every bird 
you bring down. 


Quicker action and better 
pattern with the 20 gauge 


In the hands of a good shot, the 20 
gauge has proved almost as effective a 
field gun as the 12 gauge. This is be- 
cause in the first place, being lighter, it 
permits of quicker handling; you get onto 
your game faster. 


Then, too, if you’re quick, most of your 
shots at quail, snipe and prairie chicken 
will be at from 15 to 25 yards; at these 
distances the properly bored 20 gauge 
makes its best pattern, while the 12 gauge 
does not open up so as to give the shooter 
the full benefit of its larger load of shot 
until close to 40 yards. 


The 20 gauge 'then can give you as 
good a bag as a 12 gauge if you handle it 


fast and get onto your game quickly. It’s 


a sportier gun to work with. 


A gun that few sportsmen 

can resist 

The nicely balanced model 12, Win- 
chester 20 gauge with its slim, graceful 
barrel is a beautiful weapon and has a fas- 
cination about it few sportsmen can resist. 

It works smoothly in whatever posi- 
tion it is held. : 

A man who has used this Model 12, 20 
gauge Winchester, or its duplicate in the 
model 97, 16 gauge—for those who prefer 
a hammer action gun—for a few days of 
shooting, finds it hard to go back to his 
heavier 12 gauge. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the ac- 
curacy and durability of a gun lie in the 
barrel. On the quality of the barrel de- 
pends the quality.of the gun. There is ab- 
solutely no difference in the standard of 
quality of the barrels on the highest or 
lowest priced Winchester guns. With Win- 
chester the barrel is the gun and the single 
standard of quality has been attained only 
by the most unremitting attention to the 
boring, finishing and testing of the barrel. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrels of the Winchester Models 
12 and 97 have been scientifically bored to 
micrometer measurements for the pattern 


is Gaining in Popularity 


they ‘are meant to make. The degree of 
choke exactly offsets the tendency of the 
shot to spread. Until the pattern proves 
up to Winchester standard, the guns can- 
not leave the factory. 

The nickel-Steel construction preserves the 
original accuracy forever. The Bennett Process, 
used exclusively by Winchester, gives the Win- 
chester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, with 
proper care, will last a lifetime. 


What ® Silas 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and 
Proved Winchester. This stamp stands for Win- 
chester’s guarantee of quality, with fifty years 
of the best gun-making reputation behind it. 

Every gun that bears the name “Winchester” 
and that is marked with the Winchester Viewed 
and Proved stamp has been fired many times for 
smooth action and accuracy, and with excess 
loads for strength. At every stage of Winchester 
manufacture machine production is supple- 
mented by human craftsmanship. It is a test and 
adjustment process, 

Itis this care in manufacturing that has pro- 
duced in these two light guage models guns that 
have won the admiration of all true sportsmen 
who follow Sport for Sport’s Sake. 

Write for details of Winchester shot- 
ee rifles and ammunition 

e mchester catalog is an encyclopedia 
on shotguns, rifles and ammunition. ‘Ever 
hunter should have one. It gives detailed speci- 
fications of the Model 12 and describes at length 
the principles on which every one of the world 
famous Winchester rifles and shotguns is built. 
Write today. We will mail you a copy free, 
postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
DEPT. 180 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Winchester Model 97 Hammer Shotgun. 
Take-down Regeating Shotgun. 

tm 12 gauge, weight about 7% lbs.; i 
gauge, weightabout 7% lbs The favorite 
with shooters who prefer a slide fore- 
arm repeating shotgun with a hammer. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 









GUN 
CABINETS 










15 to *100 


If interested, write for our special 
illustrated Gun Cabinet Sheet 


Send us your address for 
our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 Broadway, New York 








“ITH BROWNIE CAMP PAD 


fi lightest and most comfortable camp bed. 
Can be used with any sleeping bag, coverting 
an uncomfortable bag into a luxurious bed. In- 
flated in two minutes, packs 4x12 inches; weight, 
4 Ibs. Price $13.00. 

Recommended by Hunters, Campers, Physicians, 
Forest Service, Guaranteed moisture proof. 
Catalogue Free. 





ATHOL MFG. CO., Athol, Mass. 
ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS 


wHEN CAMPING OUT 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses with or. without 
Sleeping Bags embrace every desirable feature; 
are waterproof, rot and vermin proof, and will 
withstand hardest usage; can be inflated in a 
few minutes or deflated and rolled in a small 
bundle instantly. 

A boon to the Camper and Touring Automo- 
bilist. Indispensable to yacht and motorbcat 
equipment. Write for catalogue 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 
284 Ninth Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Hello Brother, 
If You Like 
HUNTING 
FISHING 
TRAPPING 


and stories and pictures of out- 





















sportsmen, don’t miss _ this 
month’s issue of the National 
Sportsman Magazine. It’s 
crammed from cover to cover 
with the sort of stuff you will 
sit up all night to read, be- 
sides a lot of valuable infor- 
mation about guns, rifles, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, camp- 
ing and trapping outfits and 
~ ae places to go for 
od sport. 


Special for 


Send us 25¢ in 
stamps or coin 
and we will 
mail you, t- 

age prepaid, a 

copy of this 
month’s Na- 
tional . Sports- 
man Magazine 
together with one 
of our handsome 
Ormule Gold Watch 
Fobs. When you wear 
this fob you will get 
the glad hand of good 


fellowship from brother 
sportsmen wherever you go. 
Send your order right now—today. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
220 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 







































TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


jos seed to Staples and Registers Exact 
Accurate, Durable 
Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. Instruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as _ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
ésting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — arenas 
everywhere, 
AMERICAN Ped. 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, $1.50. 


Sold by All Dealers or Direct 


AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


J. KANNOFSKY citss‘Biowee 


















and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 


mals and eres purposes a 8) '. 
Send for prices. All ie of ‘heads an 
for furriers and taxi 

: 363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


Please mention “Forest and Stream” 
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* PRINCIPLES OF 
RIFLE SHOOTING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 618) 


Ans.—The .25 cal. Remington Autoload- 
ing rifle is heavy enough for all the game 
that is found in this country with the ex- 
ception of the grizzly bear, and for these 
animals you cannot get too heavy a 
weapon. The 117 S. P. cartridge, how- 
ever, will answer the purpose. Relative to 
the twenty gauge, I am a firm believer in 
them. I have used them from Manitoba 
to Louisiana on everything from ducks to 
snipe and I find they answer the purpose. 

























C.-T. L. Ek: Paso, Tessas: 


With a wind gauge sight windage is 
very easily corrected; but not having a 
wind -gauge sight on our sporting rifles, 
how may we hunters make proper allow- 
ance for wind? 

Ans.—The following rule is so nearly ac- 
curate for all ranges up to &00 or 1,000 
yards that the eye cannot discern the error. 
The rule is as easily applied. The deflec- 
tion of a bullet in inches due to a 10 mile 
3 or 9 o'clock wind equals the range’ (in 
hundreds of yards) multiplied by itself less 
1, and that result multiplied by the number 
following the velocity in the following 


table: 

For 2000 f. s. multiply by 2 
2200 f. s. * re 
2400 f. s. Ca: ge 
2600 f. s. - rat 
2800 f. s. ss wel es 
3000 f. s. o me 
3200 f. s. . * 08 
3400 f. s. ” “ 06 


Illustrating the rule, using for example the 
30/40—2000 f. s. and say for 500 yards, 10 
mile 3 or 9 o’clock wind, the deflection in 
inches ='5 xX .(§ —1) X2=3X4X%e= 
40 inches or 3% yards. The distance to 
hold for windage may be judged by the size 
of the game shot at. Of course, the de- 
flection for a 5 mile wind would be % as 
much, for a 15 mile wind 1% as much, and 
for a 20 mile wind 2 times as much. 

If a pointed bullet is used, one should 
subtract 0.1 from the above figure in the 
table, if he wishes greater accuracy. 

The deflection for a I, 5, 7, or 11 o’clock 
wind is just % as much as for the similar 
3 o'clock wind; and the deflection for a 
2, 4, 8, or 10 o’clock wind is approximately 
% of a similar 3 o’clock wind. 





L. P. K., Akron, Ohio: 

I should like to know the comparative 
properties of a .22 and .25 Remington au- 
tomatic rifle. Will you answer the follow- 
ing questions, please: 

1. What -is the penetration of each? 

2. What is the muzzle energy of each? 

3. What is the trajectory of each? 

4. For long distance accurate shooting, 
would you suggest a telescope or other 
sight? If you suggest some other sort of 
sight, please give me full particulars. 

5. Will the .25 be appreciably better than 
the .22 for wild turkey shooting at vary- 
ing distances from 50 to 200 yards? 

I speak of the Remington because I 
now own a .22. My feeling, however, in 
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PPRINCIPLES OF 
CUE SHOOTING 


regard to a .22 is that it is just a trifle 
light for the usual needs of Ohio shooting 
—squirrels, rabbits, etc. I feel that it may 
not carry quite accurately enough at rather 
long distances. It has seemed to me that a 
.25 might be just enough stronger to give 
me the feeling of confidence I now lack. 

I should like to have you tell me, how- 
ever, what automatics and others are 
available, and let me know their prices. 

Ans.—t!. Penetration of the .22 Auto- 
loading Remington is 6% inch pine boards; 
of the .25 Automatic with soft point bullet 
11% inch boards; metal cased bullet 447% 
inch boards. 

2. Ninety foot pounds for the .22 and 
1,175 for the .25. 

3. When shcoting at 200 yards the height 
of the .22 calibre bullet at 100 yards above 
the line of sight is 5.54. With the .25 
Remington Smokeless cartridge it is 4.95 
at 100. 

4. A telescope sight is always a great 
aid when one’s eyes‘are not normal. For 
target shooting at long distances a tele- 
scope is excellent when its use is under- 
stood, otherwise it is more of a hindrance 
than a help. It is thought that the ordi- 
nary hunting sights are best for the pur- 
pose. 

5. The .25 would be the best all round 
gun for the kind of shooting you do. 

The present retail price of the .25 Rem- 
ington Auto is $38.30. 

The Model 14 high power slide action 
Remington is also made in .25 calibre. The 
ballistics of the cartridge for this rifle 
are the same as for the Automatic. 


f 


C. P. B., Cody, Wyo.: 

My .250 Savage is sighted point blank for 
300 yards. (a) If I estimate a deer to be 
400 or 500 yards, is it better to adjust the 
sight for the estimated distance or to hold 
over? (b) If the latter method, how much 
should I hold over? 

Ans.—(a) If you have the time to set 
your sight, by all means do so, if it is 
properly graduated, and hold on the middle 
horizontal line of the animal. At 400 yds. 
this will give you a leeway, in your esti- 
mation, of approximately 37 yards on either 
side of the 400 line, and at 500 yards it 
will give you a leeway of approximately 
28 yds. on either side of the 500 line. If 
you hold just under the game with the 
sights so set, you limit the maximum dis- 
tance to agree with the setting of sights. 
That is, the deer is not beyond 400 yds. in 
the first case, nor beyond 500 yds. in the 
second instance. (b) If you have not time 
to adjust the sights or if the sight is not 
guaranteed accurately for the distances, 
you hold over 14 inches when the dcer is 
at 400 yds. and 45 inches when the deer is 
cat 500 yds. (Page 135, B & D’s Practical 
Exterior Ballistics.) By the way, the 250 
Savage should not be given a point blank 
range over 200 yds. except on the plains. 
‘where long shots are the rule. 


Rifle as shown $50.00 
Peep Sight, extra 3.75 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Is Your Husband A Shooter ? 


Give him a gift that is different—a gift unusual— 
one that will please him to the limit with pleasure. 
Give him 100 shotgun shells loaded with good old 


reliable 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 


“Trap loads” for the trapshooter—“Field loads” 
for the field shooter. You can get either in his 
favorite make of shell. But to cap the climax— 
to add the fina] touch to this patriotic gift—be sure 
you get Du Pont Powder. To be absolutely certain 


Look on the Top Shot Wad for the Marks 
Dupont Ballistite Schultze 


Each has its good points and each has its friends. 
Used by 80% of the Nation’s shooters and sold by 
all dealers. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


NEWTON HIGH POWER RIFLES 


deliver a smashing blow anywhere along the line over the longest practical 


game-shooting ranges. 


The ammunition they use is not only of 3,000*f.s. velocity, 


but it has bullet weight enough to make it effective out where the game is. There 


is nothing else in its class for its calibers: 22, 256, 80 and .35. 
To see what a difference bullet weight makes in energy 


at long game shooting ranges, 


and in higher energy at the shorter ones, see the ballistics tables in our 148-page catalog, 


sent for stamp. 


Newton Rifles are Now Being Delivered 


NEWTON ARMS CO., 74-78 E. Jewett Avenue, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Hunters! There’s plenty of deer, bear and 
small game around Titus’s Home Camps; 
Maine’s best located camps—only six miles 
from the station by motor boat. 

PRIVATE CAMPS BUILT AND LEASED 


Write for folder. 
Capt. G. W. Cooper, Eagle Lake, Maine. 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 

ectly jointed and balanced. In the 

omas rod the acme of perfection has 
been obtained. Send for our interesting 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 
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"HERCULES 
{ POWDERS \ 


INFALLIBLE 
In the Shell 
You Shoot 


Nearly every old hand with a shotgun has 
a favorite make of shell which he shoots 
almost exclusively. This is probably the 
case with you. When you buy shells you 
name a specified brand. 


But do you take the one additional step 
which insures absolute uniformity in the 
shooting qualities of your shells—do you 
specify the name of the powder as well 
as the name of the shell? 
Peters Obviously powders vary in quality and Peters 
1 you can only get uniformity of results by IDEAL 
PREMIER using the same powder continually. TARGET 


You can’t do better than to select one of 
mington, the Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders Remington 
M —Infallible or ‘‘E. C.’’—as your standby. 0d. 
ARROW You can obtain one of these powders in ARROW 
NITRO CLUB your favorite make of shell by asking for NITRO CLUB 
it. The shells named in the list to the 
SELBY LOADS left are sold loaded with Infallible, those SELBY LOADS 
CHALLENGE _ to the right with “‘E. C.”’ Undoubtedly CHALLENGE 
SUPERIOR the shell you prefer is mentioned. SUPERIOR 


‘ On the top shot wad of every shell, and on 1, 
@ZBLACK SHELLS the side of the box in which the shells are @)i BLACK SHELLS 


sold, is printed the name of the powder 
ain AX with which the shell is loaded. Look for arae x 
the name when buying. See that it is 


Nestern either Infallible or ‘‘E. C.”” Wesletn 
These powders are of high quality and uni- FIELD 


FIELD : 
RECORD form quality. They give light recoil, even RECORD 
patterns, and high velocity. Write for a 


booklet which describes them full 
WINCHESTER ** ” ‘WINCHESTER 
REPEATER HERCULES POWDER CO REPEATER 
LEADER 1061 Market Street LEADER 
Wilmington Delaware 


The Dead Duck Counts! 2 an 


The best gun is no better than the man behind it. 
The proper aim is up to you but you can leave 
the result to 


Tre L:C:Smith 
The Gun that Speaks for Itself 


with perfect confidence. These patterns were 
made by an ordinary shot at 30 yards. The 
circles were 30 
inches in diameter and the birds life size. Exclusive 
of wings the right barrel landed 23 killing shot in 
the duck’s body, the left barrel 56. 


That's the Smith Story! 


Ask for Catalog 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 32-52 Hubbard Street, FULTON, NEW YORK 


GUNS: ¢: Sezmterten | SAVE Money Forest an stean 


POWELLE& CLEMENT CO. | See Special Offer—Third Cover Page 


A FUGITIVE — BUT 
NOT FROM JUSTICE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 591) 


the sounds, and once more silence settled 
down over the valley. Still I stuck to my 
hole—safety first for me. My bones ached 
like teeth—the only moves I could make 
were to wink and wiggle my toes. The 
red ants continued to play tag over my 
face every now and then. After the shock 
I had received by being shot at for a 
murderer I began to get mad. I took all 
my self control to keep from following 
those two reward hunters and kickin’ their 
pants up between their shoulder-blades. 

I don’t know how long I remained inside 
of that log—perhaps two hours, perhaps 


ALL | ASK is 
JEST ONE MORE 
SHOT AT Him! 


Seematinas good listening is as great an 
art as joining in a conversation. 


four—it seemed a month, At length I 
worked myself out quietly, inch by inch. 
Dusk was falling over Lost River Valley 
and I was four miles from camp. It was 
five minutes before I could stand on my 
pins and longer before I could walk. 

As I started down river in the gathering 
gloom every nerve was strung up to break- 
ing tension. Unless you’ve been shot at for 
a murderer who has $500 on his head you 
probably wont appreciate how I felt. Every 
stump was a man behind a gun—every 
little woodmouse that stirred on the back- 
trail was a blood-thirsty lumber-jack dog- 
ging my steps. Once I stepped on a dry 
stick that snapped sharply—and I thought 
of course I was shot! I went into the air 
about five feet—my bristling hair pushed 
my hat off and it took me several minutes 


All an way back to camp in the darkness 
my nerves responded to every sound. 


to find it in the dark. After a long weary 
blunder through the brush I glimpsed the 
welcome light in Rube’s shack and it sure 
did look good to me. With hurrying steps 
I was soon at the door and stepped inside. 

Rube and Larry sat before the fire and 
with them sat two strangers whom I had 
never seen—big, husky guys they were, too. 
“What kept you so late, Newt?” says Lar- 
ry; “Rube and I were just gonna fire a 
signal—was you lost?” “Lost, nothin’,” 
says I; “naw, I wasn’t lost. I went up 
river quite a ways and I took my 
time comin’ back, that’s all.” “Git a shot 
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at a bull?” Larry goes on: “Not quite, 
says I; “did you?” “Nope,” says. Larry. 
“Reckon you didn’t see nothink of ‘Black 
Jack,’ did you?” says Rube smilin’, “No,” 
says I, “why?” “These two fellers seen 
’*im and shot at ’im,” Rube goes on. “That 
so!” says I; “did they hit ’im?” 

“No,” says one of the strangers, “I shot 
too —— high.” 

“THANK GOD!” says I to myself, but 
so softly that nobody present heard it. 


FOREST BATTALIONS 
AUTHORIZED 


HE formation of a second “Forest” 
T regiment comprising ten battalions 

and composed of lumbermen and 
woodsworkers, who will go to France and 
get out of the forests materials for the use 
of the American, French, and British ar- 
mies, has been authorized by the War De- 
partment. Two battalions are to be raised 
at once with the active aid of the Forest 
Service, of the Department of Agriculture. 
It is expected that the remaining eight bat- 
talions will be called for in a short time. 
Nine “service” battalions, made up of la- 
borers who will be used in connection with 
the Forest regiment, have also been author- 
ized and two battalions have been ordered 
raised at once. 

In order to provide for future contingen- 
cies it has been decided to commission at 
the present time enough officers for other 
battalions yet to be raised. Those men 
not needed now will be placed on the re- 
serve, and will be called as the other units 
are formed. According to the present plan, 
fifty per cent. of the officers will be saw- 
mill and logging operators, twenty-five per 
cent. will be technical foresters, and 
twenty-five per cent. will be men with mili- 
tary training. A number of the graduates 
of the engineer camps have been selected 
for service with the new units. 

A considerable number of captains and 
lieutenants is to be selected in the imme- 
diate future. The minimum age limit for 
commissioned officers has been set at 31. 

A first regiment of woodsmen number- 
ing about 1,200 men and designated as the 
Tenth Engineers (Forest) has already 
been recruited and assembled and is now 
being trained at American University, 
D. C. This regiment was raised at the re- 
quest of the British government to under- 
take the production in France of cross- 
ties, bridge, trench, and construction tim- 
bers, mine props, lumber, and other forms 
of wood required in connection with its 
military operations. The landing of the 
American expeditionary forces has made 
necessary similar provision for their needs, 
while the French military authorities have 
indicated that some of the work inciden- 
tal to their operations might be taken over 
by woodsmen from this country. Decision 
to raise the new and much larger force 
has followed a study of the field of pos- 
sible usefulness to the Allied cause, made 
by American foresters attached to General 
Pershing’s staff. 

The regiment will be made up of volun- 
teers. Applicants must be white and be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 4o. Skilled lum- 
berjacks, portable mill operators, tie cut- 
ters, logging teamsters, camp cooks, mill- 
wrights, and charcoal burners are among 
the ‘classes of men ‘desired. 

For the~-“service”. battalions both negro 
and white laborers. will, be enlisted.~ 


Let Us Tan Your Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, robe, coat, 
and glove making. You never lose saything and gen- 
erally gain by dealing direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or trophies, 
or dress them into buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, 
calf, cow, horse or any other kind of hide or skin 
tanned with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless, moth proof and made up into rugs, 
— men’s and women’s garments when so 

ler 


Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices of 
tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also prices 
of fur goods and big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Get Your Name on My Mail- 
ing List—I can always quote 
you Top Market Prices for 


RAW FURS 


I pay what I quote for the average 
run of prime furs. I pay more than ~ 
I quote for extra fine skins. Send 
Your Name and Address on a 
postal card to 


O. L. SLENKER 


P. O. Box 2-D East Liberty, Ohio. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


415 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eels ._ Minnows Mink, 
ete., in large 
eeambers with the new 

es 

os files. ade in all 


Catch Fis 


be i so 
em like a 

bs co Lis d Free Booklet on 
a beln vee die discovered ood fr a ing all kinds 


offish, J. F.GREGORY, K-245, St.Louis, Mo. 


Highest Cash Prices Paid, ‘Fer- 
now” charges no commission, pays 
all transportation charges and sends 
your money promptly. Furs are high 
this winter. Latest price list and 
tags Free. Write J. 


ALFRED FERNOW COLCHESTER, 


ILLINOIS, U. S.A. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


'REEDSBURG 
Center of the Fox Industry in the West 


ITH guaranteed A-1 Silver 
Black Foxes, which have been 
proved prolific—with Three 

Established Ranches— Ww ith yearly 
profits ranging up to 40% 


REEDSBUR te the stheastieligia 
Fox gS ee 

If you want to enjoy enormous 
financial profits, investigate the Fox 
Industry. Get foxes that are abso- 


lutely guaranteed to breed true to 
color and with a fixed quality of fur, 


from SCOLLANS 


ry of” THE FOX MAN 
> $tte 


105 S. Park St. 
se REEDSBURG wis. 


Indian Moccasins 


Both Lace or Slipper 
Made of Génuine Moose Hide 
Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $3.50 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 

2 to 6 at $3.00 
Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. 
Money refunded if 

not satisfactory. 
We make the finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the larg- 
est assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
ce Shoes have no superior as a hunting 

shoe. end for Free Catalog to-day. 


Metz & Schioerb, 132M2in Street 


YOU CAN TRAMP ALL DAY 


You can do the 
hardest werk or play 
without strain, chaf- 
ing or pinching if 
you wear a . 
Sack Suspensory. 
The 8.S.S. has no 


(Note illustration. ) 

With the 8.S.S. you always 
have a clean suspensory every morning. Each 
outfit has two sacks, you can clip one fast to 
the supporting straps while the other sack is 
cleaned. 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Write for booklet. 


MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
52 Park Place WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 


fm = 20.000 Rifles [200 Machine Guns 
5.000 Revolvers |100 B/L Field Cannon: 
5,000,000 Cartridges [50 B/L Navy Cannons 
300,0U0 Equipments|15 Revolving Cannons 
40,000 Knapsacks |50.000- Explosive Shell: 
2.500 Tents 25,000 Uniforms (Blue 


We have supplied from our largest in th 
d stock of y auction goods, the U. :. 
many states and cities. wit! 


! ‘tion Immediate ictveies, 
ge Illustrated cree catalog, mailed 7 
rancis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y 
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A New Edition 
of 


NESSMUK’S 


“Woodcraft” 


The one real big 
popular “How 
Book” of Out- 
door Life will be 
published about 
December Ist, 
price $1.00 (no 


advance). 


RESERVE YOUR 
COPY NOW 


FOREST & STREAM 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Nine East Fortieth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SQUIRREL HUNTING WITH ELLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 593) 


sight of the little animal, standing full- 
length almost flattened against a limb. His 
body now presented a good mark for her. 
Shooting ethics, being second nature to her, 
forbade her shot. She stepped back a few 
paces, grasped a small bush, and shook it. 

The squirrel turned, presenting a fair 
mark for my rifle.. My second shot brought 
it dead to the ground. 

That well behaved Carlo simulated a 
strong inclination to pounce on the squir- 
rel, but immediately turned and flung him- 
self into three of hmis inimitable summer- 
saults, and at a twinkle from Elly’s for- 
midable brown eyes went again to his work. 

“Do yu’ns want me to tote the squirrel ?” 
asked my guide, offering to relieve me of 
that insignificant burden. “Hit otta be 
cleaned ennyway, afore yu’ns totes hit all 
aroun’ the woods.” 

With Elly’s assistance we pitched into the 
work, but when in the midst of the delight- 
ful occupation of disemboweling the tree 
rat, Carlo spoke again. 

Elly winked, but completed her task. 
Then wiping the knife and her hands on a 
wisp of frost-wet sedge grass she returned 
the knife to me and picked up her rifle. 

We found Carlo attentively engaged at 
contemplating the base of an immense post 
oak. At one time the top had been blown 
off by a storm, leaving a wide jagged 
wound. From my first glimpse I could see 
that there was a hole there, no doubt lead- 
ing well down into the trunk ‘of the tree. 

Elly stared at it, her figure erect, yet 
showing a pliant grace as she turned know- 
ingly to me. “I recken J’ll stand here,” she 
observed in her soft hill speech. “Now 
yu'ns go to the tree, take a stick, ’nd scrape 
hit up ’nd down as hard as yu’ns kin.” 

With a quizzical smile I proceeded to do 
as my guide directed—rubbing a dry stick 
briskly up and down the coarse bark. 

“Crack! Whine!” spoke the black pow- 
der muzzle loader. Then I heard a crack- 
ling of twigs above, and the next second 
the squirrel fell at my feet. 

“I didn’t think my scraping would bring 
him out!” I commented, beaming full ad- 
miration of her knowledge of the ways of 
the wild creatures. Immediately we were 
engaged in the disemboweling process. 

“Hit doan’ allus work,’’ she confessed 
laughingly. “In the fust place hit’s young 
squirrels that doan’ know nothin’; and then 
I ‘low the hole haint very deep.” 


T this juncture Carlo performed his 

repertoire, then once more projected 

his little body somewhere out into 
the screening sedge and undergrowths. 
With remarkable skill he found the tree 
rats, but it was always observed that his 
quarry was discovered invariably in the op- 
posite direction from where we had last 
sight of him. If he cast out on a hill he 
was sure to find his game in a low hollow. 
When he started from us in a flat, the next 
treed note came from some lofty summit, 
which exerted much work on the part of 
my reluctant legs to scale. 

My companion accepted all this sans re- 
mark, and at no time exhibited the slightest 
signs of weariness, as she stepped with 
deer-like agility from down timber to rock, 
and from rock to surer footing, beckoning 
me. with averted head to follow. 


It was in a little flat between two hills 
that we responded to Carlo’s announcement. 
If his former vocal efforts had been merely 
speaking or talking, now he was indulging 
in prodigious flights of oratory. He danced 
around a pecan tree—the sole one of any 
kind within a radius of many yards. Then 
he stood upright, threatened to climb the 
tree, turned innumerable summersaults, 
continually barking at his highest tonal 
pitch. At intervals these antics were varied 
by a long run around the tree, then he 
resumed his first gymnastics with glee. 

“Ther’s more than one squirrel up that 
pecan tree!” predicted the hill girl, “Carlo 
never takes on liken that lessen there is.” 

And Elly was right; before we left that 
tree we had killed nine squirrels that had 
been lured there by the abundance of pe- 
cans. My hunting coat was showing an un- 
becoming bulge, and Elly had quite a num- 
ber on her miniature hickory gambrel stick. 

“This otta be a nuff fur us, and the hands 
down at the mill,” she observed, scarleting 
just for an instant, as she felt the weight 
of the kill. The blush had nothing to do 
with the amount of the kill, but more with 
the accidental reference to the mill hands. 
Undoubtedly she had trodden on forbidden 
territory in an unguarded moment. 

There was a certain amount of obvious 
fiction connected with that mill, for during 
my entire stay in the hills I had seen the 
hands going to and coming from work, but 
the mill or anything akin to its operations 
had entirely eluded me. One thing I was 
positive of, as long as I was old Honey- 
cutt’s guest I would not evince the slight- 
est inclination to pry into his private affairs. 

Just as we turned our faces homeward 
Carlo sent a big fox squirrel across the 
ground in front of us in a fast race. It 
was well ahead of him. Elly and I shot 
at it, but all we managed to do was to 
send up two distinct handfulls of red dust 
from an old log immediately behind it. 

Then Elly saw it take a big black gum 
tree. She could not load her rifle quickly. 
“Here.” I proffered mine. 

She seized it, retained her big eyes fixedly 
on the climbing squirrel, pushed the safety 
to one side, brought the arm to her shoul- 
dre, steadied it, and pressed the trigger. 
She hit that squirrel with a twenty-two 
short apparently in midair, as it was leaping 
for an adjoining elm. 

I began to compliment her on the shot, 
but the hill girl only laughed. 

“That squirrel,” she explained, “wuz hit 
jist as hit started to leap at the end of the 
limb. Hit wuz the shock that made hit go 
up in the air ’nd yu’ns thout’ I hit it a 
jumpin’ ?” 

Slowly we dragged home with our load. 
Now the sun was beaming an uncomforta- 
ble summer warmth. 

“Carlo’s a wonder!” I volunteered. 

“And I am very proud of being half 
owner in such a wonderful little dog,” I 
continued. ; 

“Well, yu’ns sure otta,” she replied inno- 
cently, “for that’s what all them other men 
said that Pap sold a intrust in Carlo to!” 
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WHY THE LEAVES 
CHANGE COLOR 


HEN the woods begin 
to take on other tints 
these days it requires no 
vivid imagination to pic- 
ture Mother Nature go- 
ing about with a liberal 
supply of paint with 
which she colors the 
leaves of the trees and 
other plants and thereby 
produces the vivid tints 
which characterize the 
foliage of this season. 
In reality the change in coloring is the re- 
sult of certain chemical processes which 
take place at this time in the leaves. 

The change is not, as many people sup- 
pose, due to the action of frost, but is a 
preparation for winter. All during the 
spring and summer the leaves have served 
as factories, where the foods necessary for 
the trees’ growth have been manufactured. 
This food making takes place in number- 
less tiny cells of the leaf and is carried on 
by small green bodies which give the leaf 
its color. These chlorophyll bodies, as they 
are known, make the food of the tree by 
combining carbon taken from the carbonic 
acid gas of the air with hydrogen, oxygen, 
and various minerals supplied by the water 
which the roots gather. In the fall when 
the cool weather causes a slowing down of 
the vital processes, the work of the leaves 
comes to an end. The machinery of the 
leaf factory is dismantled, so to speak, the 
chlorophyll is broken up into the various 
substances of which it is composed, and 
whatever food there is on hand is sent to 
the body of the tree to be stored up for 
use in the spring. All that remains in the 
cell cavities of the leaf is a watery sub- 
stance in which a few oil globules and 
crystals, and a small number of yellow, 
strongly refractive bodies can be seen. 
These give the leaves the yellow coloring 
so familiar in autumnal foliage. 

It often happens, however, that there is 
more sugar in the leaf than can be readily 
transferred back to the tree. When this is 
the case the chemical combination with the 
other substances produces many-colored 
tints varying from the brilliant red of the 
dogwood to the more austere red-browns 
of the oak. In coniferous trees, which do 
not lose their foliage in the fall, the green 
coloring matter takes on a slightly brown- 
ish tinge, which, however, gives way to 
the lighter color in the spring. E 

While the color of the leaf is changing, 
other preparations are being made. At the 
point where the stem of the leaf is at- 
tached to the tree, a special layer of cells 
develops which gradually sever the tissues 
which support the leaf. At the same time 
Nature heals the cut, so that when the leaf 
is finally blown off by the wind or falls 
from its own weight, the place where it 
grew on the twig is marked by a scar. 

Although the food which has been pre- 
pared in the cell cavities is sent back to 
the tree, the mineral substance with which 
the walls of the cells have become im- 
pregnated during the summer months are 
retained. Accordingly, when the leaves 
fall they return relatively large amounts 
of the soil by returning these elements and 
phosphorus, which were originally a part 
of the soil. The decomposition of the 
leaves results in enriching the top layers. 
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New Holdfast Bullhead Bait For Big Bass 


For Florida big-mouth BASS, get LOUIS RHEAD’S latest and 


best, hand made lure, The “Bullhead.” 


Entirely new invention of 


reversed hooks that Hold Fast, from any point taken. 
Improved UNTARNISHABLE METAL BODY easily seen in dark 
water. Made better to outlast many fish caught. Two sizes 234 and 


3% inch hooks. 
Cash promptly refunded. 


Price 75 cents each. Return them if not pleased. 
217 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hatcheries, PLYMPTON, MASS. 
NEW ENGLAND TROUT FARM, Inc. 


BROOK TROUT 


FOODFISH 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


FINGERLINGS 


EGGS 
PLYMOUTH, MASS, 


Eastern Brook Trout For Sale 
Remarkably Fine Natural Hatched Brook Trout Fingerlings. 
FIVE TO SIX INCHES 
EASTPORT, L. I. TROUT HATCHERY 
EASTPORT, L. I. 


ermam’s 
Sta 
e Je Shoe 


The U. S. Army Board of Surgeons and 
equipment experts devoted 4 years of study 
and experiment with 2,000 marching men 
to the development of a shoe that 99 men 
in 100 can wear with that solid comfort 
through a hard day’s work. 


Herman’s Munson Last 


Army Shoe 


The best shoe on earth for the great Army of 
Sport and Industry. No matter what your work 
is you can do it better and do more of it when 
your feet are easy. Some dealer near you sells 
this shoe. Get his address from us. Or you can 
buy from us by mail. Munson Isast army shoes, 
black or tan. 
Catalog of all styles Free. 
Insist upon seeing our stamp. on pull straps 
and soles. It is for your protection. 


Joseph M. Herman Shoe Co. 
A, 


810 ALBANY BLDG., 
BOSTON, MASS. ness 


Wanted to Purchase or Long- 
Lease Hunting and 
‘Fishing Preserve. 


Want to get following features combined 
in one property if possible. 
1—Good Salmon fishing. 
2—Stream fishing for brook trout. 
3—Deer, moose and caribou shooting. 
5—w y"irems ation yet fairly 
a yet fa 
aeusasinte to railroad. 
6—Comfortably furnished all year round 


lodge on le 
7—Good ge ting very desirable. 
Reply to ““W. B’’., Suite 1124, No. 25 Broad 
St., New York. 


ITHACAS 
WON 


FIRST 

SECOND AND 

THIRD 
in the ladies’ event 
at the great Westy 
Hogan shoot at 
Atlantic City. 
Mrs. Dalton, Mrs. 
Harrison and Mrs. 
Almert were the 
winners. 
Get your wife, 
daughter orsweet- 
heart an Ithaca for 
Christmas. 
Ithacas win every- 
where because — 
any one can shoot 


an Ithaca better. 
Catalog Free. 

Double hammerless 
Single’ co ‘wee 
guns, $85.00 up. 

Address Box 25-') 


ITHACA GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Good Sport in the South 


On my latge, old rice plantation ten miles from 
Georgetown, S. C., I have some of the finest shoot- 
ing for deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, rabbits, squirrels 


and snipe in this part of the South. The finest 
fishing, both fresh and salt water, on the coast. 
Private fresh water lake excellently stocked, few 
hundred feet from camp. Most exciting deer hunt- 
ing with well trained horses and hounds. A re- 
markably attractive locality for the visiting sports- 
men. I have a large plantation home overlooking 
the water and bungalows which I use as lodges for 
visiting sportsmen, and together with excellent 
Southern cooking I can promise you a long-to-be- 
remembered trip. 

Write at once and state when you can come, as 
I can take care of only a limited number and must 
know in advance. Send for booklet. 


F.E. JOHNSTONE <Gu7ff'exroxita 












































A group of sport-loving business men interested in organ- 
izing an exclusive Florida Fishing Club have acquired an at- 
tractive club house and grounds on Anna Maria Key— 


FLORIDA’S BEST FISHING SECTION. 


Sportsmen wishing to spend all or part of the winter months 
where Tarpon and other game fish are more than plentiful, 
are invited to write for particulars. 


THE FISHING CLUB 


Box 26, FOREST AND STREAM 
9 East 40th Street NEW YORK CITY 




























FOR SALE 





Unusual country property, greenhouse and florist 
business in Point Pleasant, New Jersey 






The property consists of one half acre of good, rich cultivated 
soil with hardy stock, fruit trees, two grape arbors and dwelling 
house of four rooms and cellar, city water, and greenhouse 54 ft. by 
18 ft., heated by a Lord and Burnham hot water furnace. Sale price 
is $2,500. The place must be seen to appreciate its value. For 
terms and particulars address Box 252, Point Pleasant, N. J. 
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ORTLEYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 595) 


hanging on the wall, and presently in some 
way father made it known that I played 
the violin. The old fiddle was at once 
handed me, and I was urged to play. It 
was a villainous instrument, and my heart 
sank when I tried to tune it, but there was 
no escape, so presently I was doing my 
“poor best.” I gave them “The Devil’s 
Dream,” “Sailor’s Hornpipe,” “Arkansaw 
Traveller,” “Suwanee River,” “Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” etc. I know now that it 
was a very poor performance, but Ole 
Bull at his best never made a greater hit. 
I played my “repertoire” over and over, 
and still they called for more. For sev- 
eral years the old fiddle was a nightmare 
to me, when finally after a very damp sum- 
mer it fell apart, and bothered me no more. 

After the “concert” father had gone to ° 
the barn to look after the horses; pres- 
ently he came in and said, “Come outside, 
son.” I followed him out. It was a beau- 
tiful November night; the sky was studded 
with twinkling stars, and a faint breeze 
was blowing from the west. “Listen,” said 
father, and lo, the night air was vibrant 
with the voices of the myriads of feeding 
wild fowl. The “gabble” of the geese, the 
quacking of mallards and black ducks, the 
thin whistle of the widgeons, the “purr” 
of broad bills and red héads, the soft 
whistle of the pin tail, all combined to 
make a chorus that I would go many a 
mile to hear again. 





E were around betimes the next 

morning. Father and I were on 

our way to “Stooling Point” before 
it was daylight, while Uncle William went 
to “West Point.” In those days hundreds 
of “mud broad-bills” and “dippers” fed in 
the cove, and the continual “spatter, spat- 
ter” of their rising in front of the “sneak 
box” made me quiver with excitement. In 
a short time we reached the point, and 
there father initiated me in the secrets of 
blind making, and how to place the decoys. 
Soon we were ready, and took our places 
in the blind. Ducks were constantly pass- 


‘ing, but none came near us until the sun 


was up, and then father said, “Here comes 
a single black duck; she is going to decoy, 
and you take her when I give the word.” 
On came the duck with curved wings right 
over the decoys, with her big feet out- 
stretched. She poised to alight. “Now,” 
said father; and as I rose she sprang in 
the air as black ducks always do, but I 
had been posted; up came the gun until the 
sight was well above the flying bird, and 
at the report, the duck collapsed. I had 
killed my first black duck, “dead as a mack- 
erel,” as father proudly said. We had 
moderate success during the day, I taking 
the singles that came our way. Some I 
“bungled,” others I killed in good shape, 
on the whole shooting fairly well for a 
boy, and so passed the time until the last 
day of our stay. That morning Mike came 
to me and said, “Don’t go with your father 
today. I’ll take you to a place where you'll 
kill more than any of ’em. I seen where 
there was a lot feeding in the “Crab Pond” 
last night, when I was after the cows, and 
I'll put you in the right place. Henry, Neil 
ain’t going with you today. You leave 
half a dozen “stool® (there were no decoys 



















in those days) at the landin’ and I’ll take 
care of him.” 

Mike and I waded the creek at the land- 
ing carrying the “stool” on our backs, and 
walking across the meadow, were soon on 
the north side of the “Crab Pond” where 


he had seen the ducks feeding. Here he | 


arranged a blind for me while I placed the 
decoys, then he left me, with the assurance 
that I would have good shooting at black 
ducks, etc., with a chance or two at shel- 
drakes, which he said were also feeding 
in the Pond. Nothing came my way until 
after sunrise, when suddenly from behind 
me, with a loud “swish” of wings a large 
duck was over the decoys, and at the crack 
of the gun fell a clean kill. I waded out 
and picked up a “red footed black duck,” 
an old “rouser”; now be it known, there 
are two varieties of black ducks, just as 
surely as the Almighty makes little apples. 


HE red-footed bird is 
at least a third larger 
than the dark-footed 
variety, and is called 
by the baymen a 
“goose. black duck” 
because they “trade” 
with the geese. I 
have shot them 
weighing four pounds 
“picked.” The small 
dark-footed ones will 
dive and sneak like a 
broadbill. I placed 
the duck beside me, and awaited further 
developments. Soon another rush of wings 
and a pair of the small black ducks 
splashed down among the decoys. I killed 
one on the water and the other as it rose, 
then a short time later from up the shore 
came a soft flute-like whistle. Slowly I 
turned my head, when around from behind 
a bunch of rushes swam the cutest, dainti- 
est, little duck that flies, a drake green 
winged teal. Lightly as a thistledown he 
floated on the water, his chocolate colored 
head looking like a piece of velvet, and as 
he edged in toward the decoys he quickly 
jerked his head from side to side, and then 
again came that elfin whistle, the sweetest 
note uttered by any member of the duck 
family—“Pholey Phe U—Pholey Phe U— 
Phe U.” Slowly the gun came to my shoul- 
der, but at the first movement he was going 
like a flash, with the “zigzag” flight of the 

jack snipe; however, I kept cool and 
brought him down nicely at about thirty 

yards. This made me four ducks straight 
without a miss, and I felt quite “puffed 
up,” but pride goes before a fall. A short 
time after this, I saw a large duck coming 
to the pond across the meadows from the 
south; when it reached the pond it fol- 
lowed the shore line in my direction. As 
it came nearer I saw it was a drake mal- 
lard, the sun shining on his green head 
until it glistened like an emerald. It was 
my first chance at a mallard, and I wanted 
him the worst way. He decoyed beauti- 
fully and as he poised before alighting, I 
rose and gave him the first barrel. He 
sprang in the air, and I gave him the left 
barrel and still he flew on faster than be- 
fore. “Tell it not in Gath,” I had missed 
clean, and an easy shot at that. It was 
my first bitter disappointment in wild fowl- 
ing (but not my last), and boyish tears 
ran down my cheeks. It completely took 





(CONTINUED ON PAGE 635) 
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NAID SPRINGS—One of the Many Beautiful Ponds and Waterways of St. Vincents 
AN IDEAL GAME PRESERVE 
FOR ALE ORDER TO 4 
AN ESTATE 


ST. VINCENT’S ISLAND, FLORIDA 


The only perfect and complete hunting and fishing preserve left in 
this country. Situated in the Gulf of Mexico, eight miles from Apalach- 
icola, Fla. Contains 11,290 acres. It is nine miles long, and four miles 
wide, about one-half covered with original forest, grand pines and pal- 
metto. There are five large fresh water lakes, connected by deep creek, 
which flows by manor house to sea. A dozen other ponds afford fresh 
water for deer, wild boar, wild cattle, turkey, Wilson Jack snipe, great 
numbers of all species of duck, and some alligators, as well as great 
quantity of large and small fish. Contains at a low estimate 1,000 deer, 
400 head of cattle (wild), perhaps a thousand wild pigs. There are a 
half dozen bungalows, a yacht, vehicles, mules, milch cows and decoy live 
. go with the place. Address V. M. Pierce, 663 Main St., Buffalo, 

cli 

















Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
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PORTO 






UNDER THE TROPIC MOON 


Spaniards, English, Buccaneers—all have shared in 
creating the romantic atmosphere which surrounds lovely Porto Rico, 
fairest island of the Caribbean. Moss-grown fortresses, quaint old cathe- 
drals and graceful Moorish architecture are their legacy to this luxuriant 
tropical land, already perfect in its inspiring scenery and balmy climate. 


16-DAY CRUISE 


pons $94.50 


A luxurious steamer is your hotel for the entire cruise, from New York 
to and around Porto Rico, stopping at principal ports and return. Big 
staunch vessels of over 10,000 tons, i 
ply every comfort and convenience. All necessary expenses of the voy- 

e included in the fare. A sailing every Sunday at noon. Write for 
cae booklet, “Through Tropic Seas.” Address: 


M. St CKENDORF, General Passenger Agent 


y fitted for the tropics, sup- 
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RICO LINE, NewYork 
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Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 

































Overlooking the White House, offers every comfort 
and luxury, also a superior service. European Plan, 


Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, private bath $2.50 and up 
Write for Souvenir Booklet and Map 


E. C. OWEN, Manager 












Thoroughly Modernized 
Remodeled and Equip: 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


| CAFE and ROOF GARDEN 


In congection 
Special Clab Breakfasts 
- and rh eong” * 


Rates—Without Bath, $1.50 
With Bath, $2.00 and up. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Mgr. 
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ROD AND GUN ON 
AN OREGON RIVER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 601) 


for chinook, $0 we sold to him for several 
days. The next day, October 1oth, we 
caught 21 silversides and 8 chinook. On 
October 11th I went to Scottsburg to mail 
some letters and killed a buck on the way, 
besides catching seven salmon. October 
12th we caught 56 salmon; the next day 40; 
the next day 50. Then they began to drop 
off, but we still caught from 15 to 41 a day. 
A number of people were trolling in this 
part of the river. They were mostly camp- 
ers who had come in from different parts 
of the country to catch a few salmon to 
smoke or salt for their winter use. 


After the first of November the salmon 
bit better. During the first week we 
caught from 20 to 40 per day. Then we 
had some rain, the river began to rise. 
During the first two days of the rise we 
caught 42 and 44 respectively. The third 
day the river was too high for good fish- 
ing and we caught only 25. The next day 
the river had fallen and we made our big- 
gest catch—79 salmon. For the next ten 
days we caught from 44 to 75 a day. The 
price had raised and we were now getting 
four cents a pound for all our salmon. 


HE weather got cold 
and everything would 
be white with frost of a 
morning. It was pretty 
hard on the fishermen. 
The fish bit fine, but we 
could only catch two or 
three before our hands 
would get so cold, that 
we would have to go 
ashore and run around 
awhile to get warm. 
Some fishermen made 
stoves out of 5-gallon oil cans, which they 
carried along to warm their hands by. 

It was so cold that we would have to 
keep moving our lines through the guides 
on the rods or they would freeze fast. We 
would have to take a nail and punch the 
ice out of the line guides every few min- 
utes or they too would freeze fast and 
there was danger of the line breaking. We 
would have made some large catches dur- 
ing this cold weather, if it hadn’t been so 
uncomfortable fishing. 

In this particular the other fishermen 
had the advantage of us. They used large 
hand lines to troll with instead of rods 
and reels. Ordinarily, however, I do not 
think much of the tackle they used. Their 
lines were almost as big as a rope and 
they tied on their spoons without a leader. 
It’s a wonder they ever catch anything. 
As a matter of fact, they do not catch 
nearly as many as they would if they used 
light tackle. They seldom caught over 8 
or 10 a day. Their hooks as well as their 
lines were too large. The striking salmon 
often failed to swallow them, but when 
they did it was all off with the salmon, 
which was brought in hand over hand and 
into the boat almost before he knew what 
had happened. Some of the fishermen 
made fun of our tackle at first, but they 
soon changed their minds. I think most 
of them will be supplied with tackle simi- 
lar to ours next season. 
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The price on salmon would raise a little 
every few days. There were three boats 

iSite wt ac at's es || THE SPORTSMAN TOURIST 
the highest bidder. At the last of the sea- 
son we were getting from 4% to 6% cents 
a pound for our fish. 

As it was rainy with little early promise 
of good fishing, on November 26th. we 
started home, going by rail by way of 
Eugene. We fished 48 days and caught 
1,602 salmon. In addition we killed one 
deer, one otter, three mink and about 125 
ducks and shags. 














“Broadway at 63rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








THE MOST ANCIENT GAME OF SKILL J Room, is 
UNTING is the most ancient and the Yy use of Bath 1.00 with Bath ?1.90 
most complex game of skill known Yyy 
to the human race. It makes greater “eee and bath, 
demands upon the physical strength and YH persons 2.50 
endurance, moral determination and pa- ; Add to the above rates, 50c for each 
additional person. 






tience, mental quickness and flexibility and 
nervous co-operation and control than any 
other pastime indulged in by man. 






All surface cars and Fifth 
Ave. Busses pass the door. 








The successful hunter is the embodiment 2 Subway and “L” stations—t 
of the supreme development of the human minutes, . 







animal. Had the ancestors of the race 

failed as hunters, humanity would be sensed eae eecinds 
known simply by the fossil remains dug up a. 

in future ages by the scientists of some 
more efficient form of life. 

Whether he consciously knows it or 
not, the man who goes hunting is simply 
seeking an answer to the questions: 

“Have I brought this magnificent brute, 
given to be the servant and executive of 
my intellect, to its fullest development? 
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THE BREAKERS 
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“Is it sound in heart and wind, stanch > 5 
in bone and muscle, keen in sense and rea- Atlantic City’s Newest and ~. 
son, patient under toil and hardship, quick Finest Fireproof Hotel. ate 
and accurate in action, fit under all cir- On the ocean front. A house of =, OE Wee Am 
cumstances to express a man’s soul?” charming features with a capacity for se Oar aang, 
1 All our imposing superstructure of spir- 1200 guests. Hot and cold sea water lg = a Beenaeetae 
itual, mental and material civilization is in all baths. Private dressing rooms Hb, joes eae te “ 
founded upon the simple primitive ability in hotei for surf bathers. 7 erage a aa, 
to get meat, food for the family. American and European ; “$F ra res 
Going hunting is the average man’s way pe pa At ie a 
of inspecting the foundation of his being. Plans. We Le Ue rt 
Terrace Restaurant and Roof Garden at ET = 









We personally entertain the belief that 
when this foundation of animal efficiency 
crumbles beneath a man—or a nation—the 
superstructure erected upon it, be it ever 
so imposing, will ultimately fall down—if 
it is not previously pushed over. 


overlooking the sea; French service. 
Orchestra. 


NEWFOUNDLAND {332.1785 
‘aradise for e 
Ideal Canoe Trips ee See 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedi i i 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are "sttenmhe Gene’ fe thats Salon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

STONE, General 


J. W.N. J 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY ST SOHN’S NEWFOUNDLAND 










































The Utica Duxbak Corporation, of 
Utica, N. Y., have recently published a 
particularly handy digest of the game laws 
of the country that they are distributing 
to sportsmen both through the trade and 
on application by mail. These little book- 
lets in addition to the pages devoted to 
































































* game laws also contain a number of time- | *'""™"™"™ re a Hae See RRETAK eae 
ly hints and suggestions to campers and | i M i li 
outdoorsmen on hunting equipments, fires, | i anhattan Square Hotel i C Oo i & aA A ee } 
and am, nenaeesetene. They are well | | 50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York : a4 O U Ss F Ht 
worth writing #0f: : 300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower i i ) 
i Opposite Museum of Natural History : RY PARK, NEW JERSEY | 
The Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- | : Surrounded by parks, half a block of entrance to : A magnificent Hotel with an ie 
tion wishes to interest the Boy Scouts in | : Room with tise of baths ss--0.< $150 per day i pater hg a aes of the 
an effort to find and preserve the valuable : Wer a0 er (We POO. +1. :27 40.00 pecan | it 
native nut trees of America. i Pe ee, Te : | 
For that purpose it offers a five-dollar | : ; $5.00 to $8.00 per day iat 
prize e _ Boy Scout who shall win any : Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices i I 
one 0 the association S prizes. For par- Club Breakfast, 30 cents : 
ticulars address the National Organization, H. FROHMANN, Pres. GEO. H. O'HARE, Mgr. : 








200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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-g PINEHURST cAROLIN 


f The Recreation Center of the United States 


CAROLINA HOTEL NOW OPEN 
Golf 










Three 18-hole Courses. 
One of nine, 





2 A large stable of se- 
Livery lected saddle and driv- , 







me. ae ing horses. 
: +. Several CLAY Cham- 
* “S Tennis Sirsship Couns Trapshooting E*<r,,,{9lty« 
I 
Horse Racing An gxcetent Rifle Range Bin *acc 
mud. ee events. Best Stabl . 8) 
in the South e Motoring ion on panies 










Excellent boarding school for boys near Pinehurst 
Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Send for illustrated literature on all sports. 
Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N. C. Leonard Tufts, Boston, Mass. 
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PsN  IAMON OND as 
WATCHES 2 
on (@2REDIT r 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


eee ae —s or np 


of Dia- 
Bene cred ie es , 


| gam 
- fish are hooked on 
“Dowagiar’” Minnows 
than on any three other 
makes of lure. In fact the 
standard recipe for good 
fishing is *‘A ‘Dowagiac 
Rod, a “Dowagiac’ Reel 
and a 
“Dowagiac’ 


‘pinch 08 
Min 















a) Heddon's Gen ae 
Owa2lac 


Rods -Reels-Minnows 









WANTED 


BLACK BASS 


(Small Mouth) 






500 1 Ib. Each 


or Larger 


om 7 TUT teats 
Att au tt BE ULH: ahi, 


with our 
at we ‘rladly se ara Aor 
Rrtinely Bnei y a elas athe > Eras cael ease oat ee 


RELIEF TO TRUSSUSE RS \Poioercnercr paca 


Rubber Pad brings Instant r 

redness ousands of erent ees extreme. 
‘ortable, cannot ot alin, allows free bi ircalatfon and 
massages and strengthens weakened uscles. 


SCROTAL PADS NEED NO LEG STRAP 
Our NewAkron Rubber Scrotal Pad holds8outof 10 cases 
of scrotal hernia ‘ectly without strap between the legs. 


FREE SAMPLE PAD AND CONSULTATION 


{ised every ranted persope Aavicg and recommencatiog 

ing Experis also Et; Letters and 

Brinted ma To'sat y Ik your dealer Eo 
Eelace bm fos parele TRIS CR free. 


note TRUSS Co. >. 9811 Tauss BLDG. AERON,O 






Blooming Grove Club 
220 Broadway, N. Y. 



















$2.00 to $5.00 Paid fot tele ee 
Dated Before 1895 

Keep all your old money and 

send 10c. io r New _ Illustrated 
Coin Value Book, size 4x7. 

You may have coins worth 


m. Get posted. 
E 00 Su OO, Box 97, PeeRoy, N. Y. 
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BLUEFISH—BRIGANDS 
OF THE SEA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 599) 

made with the squid than in bait fishing as 
the air resistance is much less. Two hun- 
dred and fifty feet is a good cast and it re- 
quires the hand of experience to accom- 
plish that. When the squid is well out the 
reel is rapidly revolved, bringing the lure 
in shoreward. If properly done it runs 
near the surface and when Bluefish are on 
the feed it is a most effective method of 
capture. But the shock of the strike is 
something of a character, as the swiftness 
of this fish is something marvelous, and it 
is easy to see that with the lure running 
rapidly in one direction and the fish movy- 
ing with rapidity of light in another 
how great the shock. No wonder that 
broken rods are in order during the sea- 
son, and that parted lines are a continual 
bane to those who are not just up to the 
line of perfect knowledge of the sport. 
There is one trick which the Bluefish prac- 
tice which is worthy of mention. When 
all efforts to dislodge the squid by plung- 
ing and shaking the head have failed he 
will frequently rush shoreward until a con- 
siderable slack is given to the line, then 
suddenly reversing will either very often 
snap the line or teat away a portion of the 
jaw, leaving it impaled on the hook. And 
when at last made captive he is not sub~ 
dued as his formidable teeth are ready to 
work havoc to the hands of the fisherman 
unless watchfulness is observed. 

In summarizing it is safe to assume that 
there is no fish more sought after either 
as a table luxury or as a delight to the 
devotee of the rod and reel. 








COMMUNICATED 


Editoz Forest and Stream: 

I am sending you under separate cover 
by parcel post a root and branch of the 
plant smellage that I have seen so many 
inquiries about in the good old book 
Forest and Stream. If you should care to 
send it to the brother who is interested 
you can assure him that it is what he wants 
and if he cares for it, it will surely grow 
and make a large plant. I have known of 
it since I was a small boy. Also tell him 
I know of several old fishermen who use 
oil of anise on their bait with good results. 

I have been a constant reader and sub- 
scriber of our good old magazine for 
many years and I am greatly interested in 
the sayings of the brothers. The discus- 
sions which arise in relation to various sub- 
jects are of keen interest to me and, I am 
sure, to many others of your family of 
readers. 

P. H. Larre, Conn. 


[The Editors wish to express their 
thanks to the readers who have taken the 
trouble to communicate information upon . 
this question, and to thank them for their 
kind interest in Forest and Stream and 


its family of readers.] 
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ASHAWAY LINES 


have been lines of service for nearly a century. 

We made the first Cuttyhunk Line, now the name is copied 
almost universally. 

wae 3 6 is called the Original Cuttyhunk, which it is. Watch 
or it. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 


93 years of continuous service. ASHAWAY, R. I., U.S. A. 


Fall and Winter Sporting Goods 
Home Defence Outfitters 


Catalogue No. 75 now ready for mailing 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway NEW YORK 


THE CELEBRATED B/OCEAN REEL 


MADE BY JULIUS VOM HOFE 


HIS LATEST REEL 
Patented Nov. 17, ’85; Oct. 8, °89; Mar. 21, "11. soomes wf sun Sword Fish, Sail Fish and a large Game Fish, im 
fact the last word in Reel Making. Cir and prices furnished on applicati 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 
FINE FISHING TACKLE AND SPORTING GOODS 


28 JOHN STREET Corner Nassau St. NEW YORK 
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DR. FRANK KENT 
Importer Bob White Quail 


San Antonio, Texas 


Book your orders now for early Fall 
and Spring delivery. Bank references. 


Pages 


TUBES 
WILL MEND IT 


ig 


For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 

F or afield with gun or rod. 


gh arg 


Sportsmen have kuvown it for 
ears. Dealers sell NYOIL at 
| 10c, and 25c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other necessaries 
for sportsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can 
— top and screw tip) con- 
ning 8% ounces postpaid 

for $5 cents. 












‘or. — TERRELL 'S wild 
hs 

for delivery and. gbiane 
. ependabi 

Win, "2840, yridely Enown 


rivers 
Y i natural 













in oo . Booklet free. 
YDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 
- “Dept. H-14 Oshkosh, 
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SUNNY! “COLORADO!” 


The Switzerland of America. 
Secure a Mountain Homestead. 
Every U. S. A. Citizen entitled 5 acres. 
H. E. Brower, the Old Reliable Locator, 
608 Exchange Building, Denver, Colorado. 
Anything in Farm Lands, Acreage, Stock 
Ranches, Improved and Unimproved. 


A LAMP WITHOUT A WICK. 


The Sunshine Safety Lamp Co., 344 
Factory Bldg., Kansas City. Mo., has a 
new portable gasoline lamp which gives 
the most powerful home light in the world 
—a blessing to every home not equipped 
with gas or electricity. 300 Candle Power 
at one cent per night. This remarkable 
lamp has no wick and no chimney, is ab- 
solutely safe and gives such universal sat- 
isfaction they are sending it on Free Trial. 
They want one person in each locality to 
whom they can refer new customers. Take 
advantage of their free trial offer. Agents 
wanted. Write them today. 


GERMAIN BOATS EXCEL 


Motor Row Boats, Runabouts, Cruisers 
PLANS $1.00 and up 


Paper Patterns, Frames, Materiais Etc. 


If you are figuring on a new boat for the 
coming season, why not consider a Germain 
wave collector, our boats satisfy. 

For a limited time we are offering from 
40 to 60% discount on our full size paper 
patterns, also reduced prices on our semi 
erected frames. 


Particulars on request. 


GERMAIN BOAT COMPANY 
32 Lake Blvd. Saginaw, Michigan 
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THE GUN WITH THE BOYS “OVER THERE” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 611) 


ready for use in 1% minutes. All 
parts are interchangeable—should we break 
a part, all we need is the desired piece. 
Without the use of any tool or device, in 
20 seconds the gun can be disassembled as 
each part acts as a tool for the next part. 
In this way they are the only tools needed 
—no files, punches, or measuring needed, 
the new part will fit and function per- 
fectly. We just “slap ’er in’ and proceed. 

The gun weighs 2 lbs., 7 oz., barrel is 
5 in. long, and the length over all is 8% 
inches. The magazine, which is inserted 
in the grip from the butt, holds seven car- 
tridges. If we keep our magazine re- 
plenished and a cartridge in the chamber, 
we have eight cartridges at ihe command 
of our trigger finger and usually two extra 
(loaded) magazines in the belt. 

Each of these cartridges, will deliver a 
230 grain metal patched bullet, at the speed 
of 809 feet per second and a striking en- 
ergy of 335 foot-pounds—not so much 
when compared to a high power rifle, but 
the most, all things considered, that has 
been worked out of a side arm to the pres- 
ent time. From my observation of what 
this load will do to big stubborn game 
that has more than ten men’s grip on life, 
I can easily decide that I have no desire 
to be tickled with a shot from it. 

Now about speed in operation, in Sep- 
tember number of Forest and Stream 
some one asked a question as to who was 
the fastest revolver shot. Now revolver 
shot, that is different, but ask me who is 
the fastest man with the .45 auto pistol and 
I will say, Mr. A. J. Geskie, of Connecti- 
cut, can do more with this gun than any 
man I ever saw—though there are others 





Fourteen shots, off-hand, 20 yards, by A. 
J. Geskie at Springfield, Mass., February 
23, 1916. Gun used .45 Colt Automatic, 
Peters’ cartridge. Total time for 14 shots, 
13 seconds. 


who might receive “favorablé mention” 
and these are a few records, proof of 
which is easily obtained. 

I am sending with this, an average tar- 
get made by Mr. Geskie. It represents 
fourteen shots (2 magazines) from a .45 
auto, shot offhand—standing position, free 
from any rest—at 20 yards, total time for 
14 shots, 13 seconds, time of changing mag- 
azines included. Firing for greater speed, 
I have seen Mr. Geskie place 21 shots 
(time of changing 3 magazines included) 
in eight inch “bull” at 15 yards in eight 





seconds. For rapidity of fire without re- 
gard to hits he can empty three magazines 
(21 shots) in an average of 6 3/5 seconds 
time from the word “go” to the last shot, 
and I have a few records where he made 
it in as low as 5 1/5 seconds. 

To tell all that this man can do with the 
.45 would fill a very interesting book, and 
I have not the space or ability for that, 
but one “stunt” of his, which I have never 
seen equaled, is to take seven .45 auto 
cartridges in his left hand and the pistol 
loaded with seven more in his right, and 





+ 


Seven shots, 15 yards standing off-hand, 
by T. T. Pierce at Rock Island Arsenal, 
August 22, 1917. Gun used .22 on .45 
Colt Automatic frame, Remington cart- 
ridge, Lesmoke powder. Total score 64. 


throwing seven cartridges in the air in 
rapid succession, hit an average of 5 out . 
of 7 at distances of from 25 to 35 feet. 
Most of the cartridges hit will explode and 
thosc that are hit on the bullet end or 
amidships, lose their shape before they 
ever touch ground. Mr. Geskie is on the 
job at this wing shooting and can hit pen- 
nies or dimes in the air with the .45 just 
about as fast as any one can throw them 
up at a fair height and angle and will keep 
it up as long as such person desires to fur- 
nish the coins to be shot at. 

His argument for accurate shooting with 
this gun, in deliberate fire, is to put a .45 
cartridge in the center of the Ten ring 
of the standard American target (by stick- 
ing through target and sheet of paper in 
back), leaving the face of the shell just 
about flush with face. of target, and hold- 
ing for a Ten, explode these cartridges at 
20 yards from offhand position with the .45 
and full service load. The face of the 
cartridge is less than % the diameter of 
the Ten ring and the primer less than % 
the diameter of the shell or about % as 
large as the point of the striking bullet. 

I have met many good shooters, but 
never one who could explode as high an 
average of cartridges as Mr. Geskie will 
with the .45—that is, they will not explode 
those at the target although they may ex- 
plode more in the gun. 

The writer possesses a .22 calibre attach- 
ment for the 45 frame, which takes the 
place of the .45 slide, being of the same 
weight and general appearance. It has the 
regular type sights, a 5%4 inch .22 calibre 
barrel, and by the use of a special maga- 
(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 634) 








AGENTS WANTED 


HUNDREDS OF AGENTS ARE NOW MAK- 
ing goods to sell from Millers Guaranteed Man- 
ufacturers’ Formulas. Wizard Washing Tablets 
—no wax, potash, lye. Costs 5c pound. Brings 
60c. Eggolene, only pure food substitute for 
eggs at 9c a dozen. Non-Alcoholic Tube Flavors. 
Ice Saving Cloths, many new sellers including 
latest Automobile Specialties. Carbo-Cide, the only 
recognized Gasolene _Intensifier-Decarbonizer— 
800% profit. Enormous sales. Fibro-Vac Guar- 
anteed Puncture Plugger. Exclusive territory. 
Particulars for stamp. Miller, Expert Chemist, 
tampa, Florida. () t) 


EVERYBODY BUYS TRIANGLE 
Big money; 1§c brings one and 
Triangle Co., Fairbault, ne ) 
2 ¢ 


AGENTS! 
Soap Holder. 
particulars. 


GAS FIRE IN ANY COOK STOVE FROM 
common coal oil. Agents coin money. Wonder 
Burner Company, Columbus, Ohio. qd t) 


$500.00 EARNED IN 30 DAYS, BY STEWART 
Bottom, agent, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, selling auto- 
matic self-opener and closing cuff links. In- 
dispensable to all men. Cuffs may be raised in- 
stantly to any position on the arm without un- 
buttoning. Great convenience and laundry saver. 
Neat, Durable and guaranteed. Energetic high 
grade representatives wanted everywhere. EX- 


PANDO CUFF LINKS, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
qt K) 


BOOKS 


SENAM, THE SPIRIT VOICE OF THE MYS- 
terious Hindoo Mystic, 25c. Souvenir Pub. Co., 
160 Sycamore, Buffalo, N. Y 


BOOKS WANTED 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY BY 
eca”—Hints and Points for Sportsmen. By Sen- 
eca—Canoe Handling, by Vaux. Address, stating 
price.—J. T. W., Box 10, Forest anp STREAM, 
9 E, 40th Street, N. Y. City. (I. T. K.) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HURRY IF YOU WANT IN 
WE ARE ORGANIZING A COMPANY TO 
raise mink, marten and fisher in Canada. Write 
C. R. Hannum, Lincoln, Nebr., for full infor- 
mation. (1 t) 


FOR SALE: p 
screen with machinery for manufacturing. 
machinery will make metal weather strip. Splen- 
did proposition for right man. Write for details. 
Address, E. Starbuck, Peoria, Illinois. (1 t) 


$500.00 EARNED IN 30 DAYS, BY STEWART 
Bottum, agent, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, selling 
automatic self-opening and closing cuff links. In- 
dispensable to all men. Cuffs may be raised in- 
stantly to any position on the arm without un- 
buttoning. Great convenience and laundry saver. 
Neat, Durable and guaranteed. Energetic high 
grade representatives wanted everywhere. EX- 


PANDO CUFF LINKS, Sheboygan, Lemans" 


SPECIAL NOTICE! ! SPECIAL OFFER! !! 
25-word advertisement in 100 magazines thrice $2. 
me display thrice $8. Page 8x11 thrice $266.00. 

niversal Syndicate, Box 2, Atlantic City. (1 t) 


$25,000. I MADE IT WITH A SMALL MAIL- 
order business. Started with $3. Work even- 
ings—Home. Free Booklet tells how. 2c postage. 
No canvassing. Afs. Scott, Cohoes, New ae 
1¢t 


CLOTHING 


SEND US YOUR OLD CLOTHES AND WE 
will send you the money or return goods if not 
satisfied with our price. We buy gentlemen’s 
slightly worn clothing of all descriptions. David 
F. Rosenberg, 2008 South St., a - 

1t 
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Every month thousands 
of Sportsmen, some of 
them in the towns, some 
on the farms and others at 
the end of “blazed trails” 
read FOREST AND 
STREAM. - They are men 
after your own heart, they 
like the things you like, 
and most of them are 
ready to buy, or sell or 
trade, guns, rifles, rods, 
reels, telescopes, cameras 
and other things that 
Sportsmen use. 


- The ‘‘MARKET 

PLACE’’ of FOREST 
AND STREAM is of real 
service to its readers. The 
items, of things to sell or 
trade, are just as inter: 
esting as news notes and 
are read as carefully. 
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A nominal charge of 
five (5) cents a word will 
carry your message to our 
army of readers. 


jOTNAuaenenaneanen susceecenennsasecnevsvevevaneensserocecisvedtonnegreniegny 
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Look over your outfit, if 
you have anything to sell 
or trade, or if there is 
something you want, don’t 
forget that FOREST AND 
STREAM will help you. 
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VILLA, CARRANZA AND INFALSIFICABLE; 
Genuine Paper Money; 2 Cts. a Peso. Rare silver 
Mexican coins. Details: Luis E. Reyes, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. (1 t) 


COINS, NOTES, PISTOLS, ANTIQUES, CUP- 
ios, engravings. List free. Antique Shop, 33 
South 18th, Philadelphia. (1 t) 


COINS, STAMPS, INDIAN RELICS. GUDNS, 
pistols and curios exchanged for Profit Sharing 
Coupons. Booklet for stamp. V. Walter, New 
Rochelle, New York. (1 t) 


DEBTS COLLECTED QUICKLY! ESTAB- 
lished 25 years. William H. Dodd, 87 Nassau 
St., New York. qi t) 


OULLECTIONS EVERYWHERE ON COM- 
mission. Beacon Collection Agency, 23 Cedar 
St., New York. q t) 
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COLLECTORS 


FERRETS 


FERRETS FOR SALE—WRITE FOR PRICES. 
Harry Chandler, New London, Ohio. R. Dz. 
No. 5. (1 t) 


FERRETS FOR SALE—WHITE AND BROWN. 


W. E. Campbell, R. 2, New Lon- 
(1 t) 

FERRETS FOR SALE—SINGLE, PAIRS, OR 
Dozen lots. Catalogue. Chas. H. Anderson, New 
London, Ohio. 1 t) 


FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL 
lots. Write for prices. W. H. Campbell, New 
London, Ohio. Route 2. (1 t) 


TRAINED FERRETS FOR SALE, WHITE OR 
brown, lareg or small, either sex. Also all colors 
of guinea pigs. J. E. Younger, Dept. S. Leavitts- 
burg, Ohio. (2 t 1-18) 


Price list free. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


FISH FOR STOCKING. BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass. (5 t 4-18-C) 


FOR BREEDING 
BLUE ANDALUSIAN EGGS—15, $2. STATE 


fair winners. Also eggs from all leading breeds 
land and water fowls. Chas. Smiley, Judson, 
Ind. (1 t) 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS GREENS, HOLLY WREATHS, 
Crosses, dark green, well berried, direct from the 
woods. Small orders solicited. Am booking or- 
ders daily. I ship when you want it. Also Box- 
wood Sprays. Send for price list. Austin, The 
“Woodsman, 613 N. Jackson St., Wilmington, 
Del. (1 t) 


aia dR 
FOR SALE—19-FOOT MOTOR BOAT, PRAC- 
tically new, fast, safe. Late model. Cost, $300. 
Price, $100. J. H. Blakley, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
(1 t) 


DYNAMO CHARGING AND LIGHTING; 
used tools. Model Works, Salineville, Ohio 
(1 t) 


30 DIFFERENT MAGAZINES ,VALUE $3. 
All late issues. Yours for 25c. Eastern Bureau, 
» New Jersey. (1 t) 


RUBBER STAMPS; SEND STAMP FOR 
catalog. Box 458-F. Middletown, New York. 
(1 t) 


ELECTRIC TATTOOING MACHINE $1.25. 
Hand outfits complete 50c. 20 page Illustrated 
Catalog free. Werner Mfg. Co., 1321 Bremen, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. qa t) 


THREE-HOLE SHEET-STEEL CAMP STOVE, 
10 feet telescoping pipe, aluminum reflector baker 
in case. Used once. First Check $6. No ex- 
change. J. A. Melsheimer, 140 Broadway, Han- 
over, Pa. (1 t) 


500 LINEN LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES OR 
Billheads, $1.75. Samples, complete price-list. 
Southern Systems, Mansura, La, a1 t) 


CANADA WILD GEESE—BEST PAIRS OF 
breeders and decoys, $20; younger pairs, $15; 
youngest full-grown pairs, $10. To breed this 
spring, buy at once, cash with order, safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Wild Black Mallards and the 
famous English Decoy Ducks, $5 the pair. Buy 
all breedable species of water-fowls from the 
oldest and largest breeders in ‘the U. S. Wild 
Canada Goslings with or without parent birds. 
Whealton Water-Fowl Farms, Chincoteague Is- 
land, Va. (1 t) 


BAITS, SCENT, TRAPPING METHODS. REA- 
sonable. Jesse Bentley, Trapper, Arlington, Ver- 
mont. (1 t) 


BARGAINS—VIOLIN, GOOD CONDITION, 
for child, also kerosene or gasoline Powerlight, 
new. Mrs. G. Brown, York, Pa. (1 t) 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE, GUNS, RIFLES, 


revolvers and sporting goods of all kinds. ‘Send 
stamp for Bargain List and write what you 
have to offer. Carver 


Vulcanizing Company, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. (1 t) 





MOTION PICTURE AND STEREOPTICON 
Outfits bought, sold and exchanged; Bargain 
Lists freee NATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO., 431 
Michigan St., Duluth, Minnesota. (1 t) 


OLD VIOLIN TO EXUHANGE FOR ANY 
Standard make shotgun or rifle. M. L. Richards, 
Lawrence, Mass. (1 t) 


CHEVALIER 
F. H.. Mc- 
qi t) 


WILL TRADE OR SELL, 
Field Glasses. Old Flint Lock Rifle. 
Mahan. High St., Warren, Ohio. 





FOR SALE. DEER SKIN RUG (EXTRA 
large) green feltt lining. Price $15. gL. N. Pier- 
son, Hoyden Lake, Idaho. (1 t) 


FAST SELLER; IMPROVED FABRIC BACK 
Patch for inner tubes. $1 kit sent postpaid for 
50c. Extra discount for large order. Every 
motorist a prospect. Consumers’ Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, (1 t) 


FOR SALE—22-FOOT POWER CANOE, ALL 
equipped, in perfect..running order. Address 
Murray Waldron, Stf@fford, N. H. (1 t) 


SPRAY PUMPS. THE DUNN MACHINERY 
Company. Atlanta, Georgia. (1 t) 


250 BOND LETTERHEADS 80 CENTS. 
Frank Emerson, Brooklyn, Michigan. (1 t) 


MACHINERY: 12-HP. FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
engine with Apple starter. 1%-hp., 110 V. D. 
C. motor, 945 R. P. M. Cheap for quick action. 
H. D. Parsons, 716 Faraon St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

(1 t) 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 1916 3-SPEED CRA- 
dle frame Indian, perfect condition, $135. Will 
accept good automatic shotgun in trade—value 
not over $25. J. H. Werckle, 216 Gilbert St., 
Peoria, Ill. (1 t) 


INCUBATORS. TWO QUEENS 200 CAPAC- 
ity, Two-Brooders, 250 capacity; double gun, tent, 
Tenor horn, violin, banjo. All new condition. 
Want Barred Rock Pullets and new fire-arms. 
J. A. Chelton, Fairmount, Md. (3 t 2-18-C) 


FOR SALE—L. C, SMITH FIELD 12 GA. 
hammerless, complete réloading outfit. Crusader 
Motorbike Bicycle; Marlin .22 cal. lever action 
rifle, and vest pocket kodak. Albert Counzell, 
Davenport, Iowa. (1 t C) 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
tail—Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
fornia. qd t ©) 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT OIL LANDS—THE 
Government has released thousands of acres in 
Wyoming’s new oil fields. Our bulletin tells you 
how to secure 20 acres of Gov't oil lands in 
La Barge district, Lincoln Co., Wyo., near where 
8 big companies are drilling, we secure one of 
these claims for you in your name for $200, also 
glad to lease it from you on royalty bases. If 
interested address U. S. Claim Holders’ Ass’n., 
700 Schiller Bidg., Chicago. (2 t 1-18-C) 


21-JEWEL WATCH, $3.99. IF YOU WANT 

a watch, any price or make, write us for confiden- 

tial inside price on it. We undersell them all. 

Agents wanted. Rex Company, ee, eS 
1t 


LEONARD SALMON ROD, LEONARD SAL- 
mon Reel, one hundred and fifty yards of line 
and Salmon Rod Holder to go around waist— 
all practically new, only used one day. Com- 
bination cost $85. No reasonable offer refused. 
R. K. Hitchens, 2000 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Til. at Cc) 








FOXES 





FOR SALE—AT WARTIME PRICES. 
Choice unrelated real Northern Canada Silver 
Black Foxes in pairs. Reid Bros., Bothwel, On- 
tario, Canada. (5-x-3-18) 
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GUNS AND AMMUNITION 





FOR SALE—22. SAVAGE HI POWER, $17.00; 
22 Remington 12A King sporting rear, Sheard 
Gold Bead front, $14.00; 22 Remington 12A 
Marble tang peep with three discs, Sheard Gold 
Bead front, $17.00; 22 Remington 12C “Target’’ 
24-inch barrel, pistol grip, Sheard Gold Bead 
front, Lyman tang peep with disc, $19.00; 22 
L. R. Stevens target rifle, Lyman tang peep and 
aperture front sights, $12.50; all are selected 
barrels and excellent shooters, perfect condition 
guaranteed. Owner in military service; must 
sacrifice. T. T. Pierce, Firearms and Ammuni- 
tion Expert, Ordnance Detachment, Rock Island 





Arsenal, Ill. (1 t) 
TARGETS—WHEN YOU SHOOT, YOU 
should know HOW you are shooting. PIERCE’S 


PERFECT TARGETS, Standara targets for all 
ranges and all arms—right kind of paper at low 
prices, from your Sporting Goods Dealer or’ send 
4c Postage for samples, etc., to T. T. Pierce, 
Firearms and Ammunition Expert, Ordnance De- 
tachment, Rock Island, IIl. 1t 





WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW SOME- 
thing about your guns, ammunition, sights, etc., 
or want special information on matters of fire 
arms or shooting, you will save time and expense 
by writing to me. Tell me of what you want to 
know, enclose check, currency or postage at rate 
of 15c per question, and I will give you reliable 
information covering YOUR case. T. T. Pierce, 
Firearms and Ammunition -Expert, Ordnance De- 
tachment, Rock Island Arsenal, IIl. =o 





WANTED—AN OLD PERCUSSION CAP 
Kentucky rifle, with the long heavy barrel. Must 
be in god condition. Address P Vosburgh, 94 
Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 1t 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—1 MARLIN 12 
ga. 30 in. Full New. 1 L. C. Smith, Field Grade 
82 inch Full auto. ejector, fine condition. . 1 
Syracuse Double Hammerless, high grade gun in 
every way.. Auto. Ejector 1 Winchester 1897 
model 30 inch full fine condition 1 Colts Double 
Hammerless 10 ga two sets Bbls_ Built to order 
for water fowl shooting, cost $215.00; will sell 
at a sacrifice. 1 Cycle Poco Camera No. 8 with 
film pack attachments, tripod, etc. English Set- 
ter Pups and trained dogs, also a choice lot of 
Wild Mallard decoys. C. M. Atwood, Dundee, 
Minn. O-D-K 





FOR SALE—NEW KRAG WITH AMMUNI- 
tion. James Varner, Ottumwa, Iowa. (1 t) 


RELOAD YOUR SHELLS AND SAVE MONEY. 
FOR SALE—Fine metal loading block, heavy 
tubing, specially made for reloading; also one 
B. G. I. block. Both cost $58.00. Sell cheap. 
Write for particulars. W. B. Cosby, Hotel Cosby, 
Kansas City, Mo. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—NO TRADE. 1 12 GAUGE WIN- 
chester model 1897, take-down, modified choke, 
new, including fine case, $28.00; 1 32-caliber 
Winchester repeating rifle, mode 1973, fancy wal- 
nut pistol grip, stock and forearm checked, new, 
including case, $28.00. Wm. Pennrich, 304 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
GFE} 


6 LEFEVER DOUBLE BARREIL—SAMPLE 
guns 12 gauge, 30 inch and 10 gauge, 30 inch at 
$25.00 and up. Write for description and price. 
H. L. Green, Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 3t 12-17 


WHEN YOU WANT TO ENOW SOME- 
thing about your guns, ammunition, sights, etc., 
or want speciel information on matters of fire- 
arms or shooting, you will save time and expense 
by writing to me. Tell me of what you want to 
know, enclose check, currency or postage at rate 
of 15c per question, and I will give you reliable 


information covering YOUR case. . T. Pierce, 
Firearms and Ammunition Expert, P. O. Box 
964, Gladstone, Michigan. (T. F.) 


TARGETS—WHEN YOU SHOOT, ‘YOU 
should know HOW you are shooting. PIERCE’S 
PERFECT TARGETS, Standard targets for all 
ranges and all arms—right kind of paper at low 
prices, from your Sporting Goods Dealer or send 
4c Postage for samples, etc., to T. T. Pierce, 
Firearms and Ammunition Expert, 3002 5th Ave., 
Rock Island, Ill. (Dec. 17) 
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THE GUN WITH THE 
BOYS “OVER THERE” 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 632) 





zine and retractor spring gives a regular 
7 shot Automatic that will operate as fast 
as the regular .45 in the same manner. 
With this attachment I have improved my 
.45 scores, and using the .22 L. R. ammu- 
nition I get even closer groups up to 50 
yards than with the regular .45 and save 
in expense. This is also a very agreeable 
load to use, as the weight of the gun takes 
up practically all of the recoil, and is quite 
a relief from the 4.7 grain smokeless pow- 
der load of the regular cartridge. 

The .22 will show up one’s faults of 
holding or flinching and in the hands of 





7 


Ten shots, standing off-hand, 20 yards, 
by Lieut. Frank Salisbury at Rock Island 
Arsenal, August 22, 1917. Gun used .22 
on .45 Colt Automatic frame, Remington 
cartridge, Lesmoke powder. Total score 


99. 


myself and many other pistol experts this 
attachment has done great work. I have 
some very interesting targets made with 
it, both rapid fire and deliberate fire. 
Removing the magazine and spring from 
this attachment gives a semi-automatic that 
will function perfectly both with .22 short 
or long ammunition, the operation being 
simply to insert cartridge, close slide and 
pull trigger. The recoil opens slide, ejects 
empty shell, cocks hammer, and stays open 
for convenient insertion of the cartridge. 


CODE FOR HUNTERS 


IGNALS for deer and other hunters 

who are in trouble have been prepared 

by Thomas B. Wyman, secretary of 
the Northern Forest Protective Associa- 
tion. 

Large placards have been placed in the 
woods by Mr. Wayman in order to keep 
the signals ever before the minds of the 
hunters. 

Here are the signals: 

Help—Four shots in quick succession; 
as 0000. 

Injured—Shot, pause, two shots, pause, 
shot; as 0-00-0. ° 


Lost—Three quick shots, pause, one 
shot ; as 000-0. 
Man Found—One shot, pause, three 


quick shots; as 0-000. 
Call Heard—Two quick shots, pause, 
two quick shots; as 00-00. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 627) 


the “starch” out of me and I missed the 
next two shots in succession. 

After quite an interval of waiting, I 
saw a large flock of ducks enter the pond 
by the Creek from “Nigger House Cove” ; 
they dropped in the eastern end and began 
swimming and feeding my way. As they 
came closer I saw they were sheldrakes, 
some twenty or more. They would dart 
through the water like fishes, sometimes 
they would all be under at once, and they 
surely made the water fly. They came on 
swiftly and soon were in range. As they 
dove again, I rose and covered the place 
where I expected them to appear. They 
came up well bunched, and I shot where 
the heads were thickest; for an instant the 
water was covered with flapping ducks. A 
few rose and I cut one down with my sec- 
ond barrel, the others dove and vanished, 
leaving behind four on their backs with 
feet feebly kicking. How many’'I crippled 
will never be shown, but I bagged four. 

I shot with fair success, and at noon had 
thirteen head. The Ortley house was but 
a short distance from my blind and in plain 
view. On the western slope of the roof 
was a “scuttle,” and I was much amused 
during the day to observe the Miller chil- 
dren watching me shoot. Their heads 
would stick through the opening for all the 
world like young “flickers” from their 
nest. It was a general observatory and 
very little shooting was done without their 
knowledge and, doubtless, their criticism. 

The shooting was much poorer in the 
afternoon, but about three o’clock three 
ducks came in high, and circling, lit near 
the center of the pond. Here they swam 
around, and fed for a long time, just out 
of range, paying no attention to the de- 
coys. At last they bunched close together, 
and believing they would come no nearer, 
I decided to try them, giving the gun con- 
siderable elevation, I pulled the trigger, 
and greatly to my astonishment killed two. 
As the other took flight I covered it quickly 
with my second barrel, and it fell dead 
after flying a short distance. This I be- 
lieve to be one of the best long shots made 
by me in all my years of duck shooting. 
As I gathered the three ducks, I found 
them to be beautiful birds, but unknown to 
me. Bill Miller called them “whistlers” 
and it was not until years afterward that I 
knew I had killed three Gadwalls. 


stocky form of Mike coming across the 

meadow. As he came near he called, 
“How many did ye git?” When I told him 
nineteen, he fairly danced a jig. “I seen 
ye knockin’ ’em,” he said, “didn’t I tell ye 
you'd git ’em?” 

With Mike carrying the ducks and I the 
“stool,” we started for the house, and as 
we crossed the creek at the landing just at 
dusk, the rest of our party arrived in their 
sneak boxes. Mike immediately sang out, 
“Henry, I’ll bet you a good cigar Neil has 
killed more ducks than any one of ye.” 
“Done,” said father, and great was Mike’s 
rejoicing when the birds were counted, and 
it was found that I led the best man by 
four birds. 

It was a very happy boy who sat in front 
of the roaring fire after supper that night. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 636) 


i as the sun went down I saw the 
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HELP WANTED 
HUNDREDS GOVERNMENT WAR POSI- 


tions open. Men-women wanted. $100 month. 
Write IMMEDIATELY for list. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. J-59, Rochester, N. Y. (1 t) 





INDIAN CURIOS 


INDIAN CURIOS, STONE AGE SPECIMENS. 
Antique guns. Pistols and Daggers from all 
parts of the world. [Illustrated list. 6c. 
Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. (2 t 1-18) 


a 





KENNEL MART 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A_ vegetable compound, 
harmless. Results guaranteed. 
50c; 18, $1; 50, $2; 100, $3.50. Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co., Box 1538, Minneapolis, Minn. (3 t 1-18) 


TRAINED PEDIGREED BEAGLES, STARTED 
and puppies, also rabbit and foxhound; trial. 
Keystone Kennels, Columbia, Pa. (it) 


FOR SALE—TRAINED AND UNTRAINED 
hounds. From mountain section North Arkansas. 
Address, Noah King, Calico Rock, Ark. (2 t 12-17) 


FOR SALE—HIGH-CLASS FOX, RABBIT 
hound, on trial. Write Stissing Stock Farm, 
Bangall, N. Y. (2 t 12-17) 


AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE. CHARLES 
Walton, Boneder, Colo. (2 t 12-18) 


MOMONEY II—NO. 33340 F. D. S. B. PURE 
Llewellin at Stud fee $20.00. By the great MO- 
MONEY—dam by CHAMPION MOHAWK II 
and a COUNT WHITESTONE bitch. Puppies 
out of choicely bred bitches priced reasonable. 
On approval. J. V. Michalek, Victor, I 

(5t-2-18) 


AD., FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS, 
broke to gun and field; pups at all times. Stamps 
= rere and reply. Ferrets at $4.00 each. 

Lytle, Fredericksburg, O. 3 t 12-17 


REGISTERED GREYHOUND PUPPIES FOR 
sale from the FASTEST and GAMEST sstrains 
in America. The LARGE TYPE. Arkansas Val- 
ley Kennels, Cimarron, Kansas. (2 t 12-17) 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER DOG. TWO 
years old. Partly broken on partridge and wood- 
cock in Vermont. Price right. Send for par- 
ticulars. E. J. Bannagan, 158 State St., Al- 
bany, N. Y. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. 
Sire and Dam are excellent bird dogs with the 
best of breeding. Registered. L. Bowker, Edge- 























wood Ave., Methuen, Mass. (1 t) 
FOR SALE—GOOD HUNTING DOGS. 0. E. 
Martin, Salem, Ind. (1 t) 





FOR SALE—FARM RAISED BIRD DOGS. 
No scrubs and no “papers” but satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Room for one or two to board and train. 
References. R. Shannonhouse, Edgefield, S. C. 

(1 t) 


AIREDALE TERRIES — TWO TYPICAL, 
healthy, bitch puppies, whelped Dec. 5, 1916, from 
registered parents. Cheap. A. C. Cottell, Sunny 
Crest Farm, New Buffalo, Mich. (1 t) 


POINTER PUPPIES, FIVE MONTHS OLD. 
The kind that will please you. Pedigrees, Photos. 
W. O. Gilbert, Wittan, Conn. (1 t) 


FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. TEN DAYS’ 
trial (Brice Hound) will exchange, and Irish 
Setter for 12 ga. gun. Stamp. Jas. Jones, Ches- 
tertown, Md. (1 t) 


SETTER DOG, POINTER BITCH; BOTH 
natives; both good quail dogs, retrievers. Squirrel, 
possum and rabbit hounds. Imported Lingfield 
Baron (pointer) at stud. Fee $5.00, express office, 
Mills Shoals, Ill. J. M. Cash, Burnt or ™ 

lt 


TRAINED COON, SKUNE, OPOSSUM, SQUIR- 
rel, and rabbit hounds, on trial. Young hounds. 
















KENNEL MART 





ENGLISH SETTERS FOR SALE, EXCHANGE 
one for rabbit hound. Henry Brewster, Jr., 
Cornwall, N. Y. 1 t) 


FOR SALE—FOX HOUNDS, BEAGLES, RAB- 
bit, coon, and skunk hounds. Hillside Kennels, 
Box 56, Toughkenamou, Pa. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—A WELL-BRED AND WELL 
broken dog, 20 months old, $35.00 H. Peterson, 
39 Owen, Detroit, Mich. (1 t) 


HIGH-CLASS COLLIES, ST. BERNARDS, 
great Danes, Police dogs, also fox terriers, Par- 
Shadydell 











rots, and Canaries. List, 2 cents. 

Kennels, York, Pa. SS) 
GREYHOUND PUPS, BEAUTIES, FROM 

registered stock. Arria P. Stone, Littleton, 

Mass. (1 t) 





FOR SALE—TRAINED ENGLISH BEAGLES, 
pups and ferrets. George Rothley, Lowell, ao 
1t 


ENROLLED LITTER POINTER PUPPIES, 
slightly ticked, evenly marked, white and _ liver 
white and black; Sire by Manitoba Rap, Fishel’s 
Missy; Dam by Fishel Frank, Cash Queen B. 





males, $15, females $8, prepaid. 
Shelbyville, Indiana. 


RABBIT HOUNDS FOR SALE. TRIAL AL- 
lowed. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio , 
(4 t 3-18 


FOR SALE—CHOICE ENGLISH, LLEWEL- 
lyn and Irish Setter pups and trained dogs, 








pointers, spaniels, and retrievers. Prices rea- 
sonable. Enclose stamp for descriptions. Thor- 
oughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 1 t) 





HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME. TRIAL GUAR- 


anteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 
(3 t 2-18) 


RABBIT HOUNDS, GREAT TRAILERS 
with the music. Price, $12.00. Big bargains. H. 
>. Sparks, West Union, Ohio. (1 t) 


BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS, BROKEN 
dogs, bitches and puppies, $3.50 and up. Trial. 
George Walter, Seven Valleys, Pa. qi t) 


FOR SALE—ONE BLACK AND TAN BITCH, 
three fine male pups Also raccoon and opos- 
sum. John Julius, R. 32, Swayzer, ae 

1t 


QD 





WOLF AND COYOTE SCENT, RECEIPT 
$1.00; sure to attract. Methods included. Claude 
Brown, Maywood, Nebr. (1 t) 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES, GROUSE AND 
Woodcock prospects, ship on approval. Chas. 
Russell, Kelletville, Pa. (1 t) 


PEDIGREED GREYHOUNDS AND IRISH 
Spaniels. B. Byers, Troy, Kans. (2 t 1-18) 


FOR SALE ENGLISH SETTER 2% YRS. OLD 
WELL BRED 


Beautiful English Setter, 2% years old, 
all white, retriever thoroughly broken, on 
Woodcock, Quail, Pheasants, and Partridge; hunt- 
ed in South last year. Wonderful disposition. 
Great ranger, stands his game all day, absolutely 
guaranteed every way. This dog knows his busi- 
For sale $100, worth $500. Gilbert F. 





Caire, Real Estate & Insurance, Huntington, 
N. (2 t 1-18-C) 

AIREDALE PUPS FOR SAI-E—CHARLES 
Walton, Boulder, Colo. (1 t K 1-8 Ex) 





FOR SALE—FOX AND BEAGLE HOUNDS, 
pups and trained dogs, St. Bernard, Newfound- 
land, Great Dane pups, and other breeds too 
numerous to mention. Write your wants before 
buying elsewhere; prices attractive. Also pigeons, 
guinea pigs. No stock kept at this amet Cc. 
Ridgely, Canton, O. 1t © 


Stamp. Curtis Matz, Carmi, Ill. qa t) AIREDALE TERRIERS, SEALYHAM TER- 
tiers, Pekingese and English Toy Spaniels, The 

FARM RAISED AIREDALE PUPS. GRAND- | Four Colors, all registered. Thos. Soe Mrs. 
sire imported, Marshall ‘Tinner, Reasonable. , Thos. Kissane, CA-TON HILL KENNELS, 
Write Jay Mentzer, Leroy, Kansas. (1 t) + Whitehall, N. ¥. (atc) 
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FOR SALE—HIGH-CLASS FOX.AND RAB- 
bit Hounds, pups, $5.00 Exchange beagle for 


foxhound. Stissing Stock Farm, Bangall, N. Y. 
(1. t. K.) 


HOUNDS—COON, FOX, WOLF, RABBIT 
hounds. Pedigreed and eligible to registry. Broke 
dogs sent on 10 days’ trial. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. You must be acquainted with your dog 
to- get the best results. Prepare by ordering a 
good dog now. Otis Slater & Sons, Oconee, IIl. 
(2 t 1-18-C) 


AIREDALE TERRIERS FROM THE GREAT- 
est living sire’s puppies and grown stock. Prices 
reasonable. Shipped to responsible parties on ap- 
proval. Thomas R. Bray, 282 Clark St., West- 
field, New Jersey. (1 t C) 


COUNT GLADSTONE GLAD—NOTED 
Bench and Field Trial Winner and producer. 
Last son of Ladys Count Gladstone available. 
Will only allow few more bitches before taking 


out of public stud. R. L. Kessler, Harrisville, 
Pa. lte 


FOR SALE—WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIER 
Puppies. By Champion ‘“Wireboy” of Paignton. 
13 months old, been through distemper, in pink 
of condition. Papers furnished. Walter E. 
Wells, Forest Hills, L. I. 1t 


FOR SALE—LLEWELLIN SETTER PUP- 
pies. Six months old, country raised, yard broken, 
just right to break. Papers furnished. Walter 
E. Wells, Forest Hills, L. I. lt 


AT STUD—REGISTERED ENG. SETTER, 
Robert Whyte excellent grouse dog, fine appear- 
ance and litter brother to famous Reliew Splash, 
one thousand dollar dog. Gun, Pup or season- 
able cash for services. Daniel R. Jochem, Sus- 
quehanna, Pa. itK 


PEDIGREE AIREDALE PUPS—STRONG 
black saddles, rich tan undermarkings $15.00 to 
$25.00 each. Everfresh Egg Farm, Laybilt Leg- 
horns. Iona, Mich. 1t 


BEAGLES—PUPS, HUNTING STRAIN, ALL 
registered. Prices reasonable. Write Pine Raven 
Kennels, Rock, Mass. 1t 


TWO LARGE FOXHOUND PUPS SIX 
months, Walker strain. Long ears. Bargain 
J. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine. 1t 


FOR SALE—PUPPIES WHELPED MAY 
2nd. half English beagle, sired by old-fashioned 
black and tan foxhound. 23 in. earage. Photo 
10c. Stamp. C. C. Bregenzer, Kankakee, IIl. 

1.t.K. 


HIGH-CLASS COLLIES, ST. BERNARDS, 
great Danes, Police dogs, also fox terriers, Par- 
rots, and Canaries. List, 2 cents. Shadydell 
Kennels, York, Pa. 1t 


ECZEM A PSORIASIS, CANCER, GOI- 

tre, tetter, old sores, catarrh, 
dandruff, sore eyes, rheumatism, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, piles; cured or no charge. Write for par- 
ticulars and free samples. Eczema Remedy Com- 
pany, Hot Springs, Ark. (12 t 5-18) 


MANGE ECZEMA, ~ CaN. 


EAR 
goitre, 
ing the trouble. 


; cured or no 
Write for particulars 
Springs, Ark. 


Eczema Remedy Company, Hot 
(12 t 15-18) 


LIVE STOCK AND PETS 


DETROIT BIRD STORE, DETROIT, MICH., 
offers rare live animals, pets, talking parrots, 
singing canaries, fancy pigeons, pheasants, pea- 
fowls, pets all kinds. Circulars free. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—12 EXTRA GOOD RANCH 
raised mink. I. E. Shaw, Elizabeth, Ill. (1 t) 


FOR SALE—NORTHERN RACCOONS. SEND 


$1.00 for advice on raising raccoons. Northern 
Raccoon Fur Farm, Fairfax, Minn. (1 t) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOUND HORNS—FREE TRIAI—PHOTOS 
—List—Write W. E. Beck, Herrick, IIl. qi t) 


a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


50 CLASSY CALLING CARDS AND PAT- 
ented card case, 25c. Extra grade, Linen, 35c. 
Samples. Retter, 306 Fourth, Tippecanoe Ce, 
Ohio. t 


RAILWAY MAIL AND POSTOFFICE SERV- 
ice. Examinations soon. Students personally 
prepared on easy terms. Address, Carl Freeman, 
3419A Oregon Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 7? 


ORATIONS, DEBATES, SPEECHES, SPE- 
cial papers. Original, accurate compositions with 
true ring prepared for all events. 500 words $1. 
Ephraim Buchwald, Dept. F, 113 East 129th St., 
New York. 1t 


COMPLETE “MEMORY COURSE” 20C. 
BARRYF, 2409 Pac., Atlantic, N. J. 1t 


MAKE SHAVING A PLEASURE. MAIL 
your razor and 25c, returned in two days. 


Motz, Expert Honer, 235 Amber St., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1t 


HAVE YOU $10 TO $200 YOU WOULD LIKE 
to invest profitably? Write for our “Investment 
Literature,” magnificent opportunity. Harrison 
Brothers, Branch 255, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1t 


TRAPPERS—GET MY METHOD OF RE- 
moving woodchuck, skunk, coon and‘ fox from 
dens “without traps, digzing or tedious smoking. 
Particulars 25 cents. No stamps. Frank Fitz- 
herbert, Sparta, New Jersey. 1t 


ADVERTISERS—GET 100 PER CENT EF- 
ficiency from your letters. Our perfect imita- 
tion typewritten letter will bring better returns, 
save time, labor and money. No better advertis- 
ing medium than personal letters. Samples 10c. 
A. Mercado Bros., Box “E,” Tyrone, Penna. 1t 


FREE—3 MONTHS TO GET ACQUAINTED; 
devoted to news and opportunity. The Western 
Miner, 2527 W. 37th Ave., Denver, Colorado. 1t 


THE JOLLY PALMS—INTERESTING BOOK- 
let from Florida. Tells how to overcome head- 
aches and nervousness without drugs. Describes 
handy emergency remedies for Sportsmen, with 
formulas given. Useful information for every- 
body. Send for your copy, it’s FREE. Joseph 
Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 1t 


SKUNK, FOX OR RABBIT WITHOUT DIG- 
ging, smoking or trapping. How it is done fully 
explained for 10c. McKelvey Cortright, Myrtle 
Avenue, Middletown, N. Y. 1t 


BE A DETECTIVE—EARN $25.00 WEEKLY. 
Write Mr. Ludwig, Dept. 440, Kensas City, Mo. 
1.t.c. 


MUSIC 


“MY LOVE IS FOR THEE,’ THE SWEET- 
est song ever written, 10c.' We arrange music to 
words. Sovereign Publishing Co., 160 Sycamore, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (1 t K) 


PATENTS 


PATENTS ON EASY TIME PAYMENTS. I 
will secure your patent—you pay i I 
work. Write for particulars now. 

Martin, Barrister Building, Washington, 


FOR SALE—U. S. AND CANADIAN PA- 
tents on Self-Oiling Floor Mop, different from 


For terms apply to Edwin Nahr, 
Long Beach, California. 


others. 1050 
Elm Ave., (1 t) 


FOR SALE—PATENTED FLY TRAP FOR 
screen doors. Ira E. Sager, Box 602, Victor, 
Colo. (1 t) 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, “ALL ABOUT 


Patents and Their Cost.” Shepherd & Campbell, 
Patent Attorneys, 734-N 8th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. D. 


PHEASANTS FOR SALE 


PHEASANTS—RINGNECK, YEARLINGS, 2 
years old, and 1917 hatched birds; also Golden 
and Silver, 1917 hatched and matured birds. Can 
make immediate delivery. . A. W.. Shaw, 
Pheasantry, Marlborough, New York. (1 t) 
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Father was a man who made but little show 
of his emotions, but I could see a proud 
light in his eye whenever he looked at me, 
and I knew he was as pleased as I was. I 
heard Mike whisper to Jim Irons, who 
was courting one of Miller’s daughters, 
“That boy of Henry’s can shoot like the 
very devil, and you ought to hear him play 
the fiddle, and he can play by ‘note’ too.” 
Dear old Mike, I was his favorite from 
that day; many a tip did he give me on 
where to shoot after that, and always to 
my advantage. 

It was a strange fact, that while Mike 
and his brother Jake, were surrounded by 
shooters, and in the midst of myriads of 
game, I never knew either to fire a gun. 


This day finished our shooting and we 
sat late before the fire, while I listened to 
the men talk of storms and wrecks, and 
marvelous escapes from death at sea. Bill 
Miller told for me many of his wonderful 
shots at wild fowl. He was a very re- 
served man, and slow of speech, but a very 
interesting talker once you got him started. 
I was always glad when he joined our 
circle at the fireside. I have often re- 
gretted I did not keep a diary, for many of 
the talks by that broad fireplace have been 
well worth recording. 

After breakfast next morning, we began 
to make ready for our departure. Those 
good hearted people, how they did hate to 
see us go; but at last after a hearty hand- 
shake and goodbye all around, and many 
promises to return the following season, 
we were homeward bound. 


HINTS TO DUCK SHOOTERS 

HE right kind of duck weather is the 

wrong kind for any other hunting or 

outdoor activity. Pick a stormy day 
during the flight of the birds and you will 
find them on the move. 


In hunting on lakes or shores where 
there is plenty of wild grass, bullrush or 
cattails, the problem of material for a 
blind is solved. If not practical to build 
a blind on shore, one may be able to cover 
the water side of a boat by placing sticks 
in the mud around the end and one side 
of the boat, then using the rushes and 
grass to cover the stick framework. 

Be in the blind at dawn. 

If shooting over decoys, either natural 
or artificial, pace them about 20 yards from 


-the blind, in a straight row or semicircle. 


Shoot as the birds alight in the decoy 
if you desire to wait for a flock to alight. 
The next best time is when they arise. In 
either case the heavy, hard feathers will 
be missed. 

If shooting from a blind without decoys, 
lead your bird. The distance of the lead 
comes from experience. Ducks travel from 
60 to go miles an hour. If you miss the 
first shot, the duck’s speed is only a con- 
jecture. 

The usual gun is a 12 gauge with barrels 
30 or 32 inches long. The right should be 
modified, the left full choke. Load with at 
least three and one-quarter drams of smoke- 
less powder and from 1% to 1% oz. of 
shot; opinions differ as to the best size— 
somewhere between fours and_ sevens. 
Don’t hesitate about giving wounded ducks 
an extra shot, to finish them. 
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POINTS ON DUCK 
CALLING 


HETHER you shoot 
ducks over decoys, 
in the woodlands, 
on the pass, jumping 
or wading, the call is 
very essential. Yet 
of the great number 
of men who shoot, 
comparatively few 
are able to call well 
or with judgment. 
Nor is it necessary to 
cultivate many differ- 

ent calls. Two or three are enough. 

For the inland water-fowl, mallard, wid- 
geon, teal, grayduck, spoon-bill, wood- 
duck, black-duck and all non-diving ducks, 
the mallard and teal call is sufficient. In 
fact, the mallard call alone is usually 
enough for all non-diving ducks. 

For diving or deep-water ducks, the 
blue-bill call will answer, although if one 
has also at command the purring call of 
the red head, it will greatly help in the 
day’s sport. In shooting over ordinary 
waters where sport is to be had at red 
heads, blue-bills, broad-bills, whistlers, 
butter-balls and the others of their class, 
most of the ducks will respond readily to 
the blue-bill or the broad-bill call. Blue- 
bills are great callers, and on calm days 
can be heard hailing every passing flock. 

Sometimes the blue-bill calls the ker-r-r-r 
once, then twice and three times, and oc- 
casionally even four times. When they are 
feeding they often sound a contented kind 
of chuckle which is similar to that of the 
mud-hen when undisturbed. 

Sound travels a long way in a still marsh. 
When the call is loud the mallard, black- 
duck and widgeon detect easily the fraud 
in calls: therefore, modulate your voice 
in a marsh. Oftentimes these wary birds, 
after coming into a marsh in response to 
your call, will settle among your decoys; 
or they may alight outside of gun-range 
and study the decoys to satisfy themselves 
of their being all right. If not disturbed 
they will then slowly move towards the 
decoys, feeding and chuckling as they 


swim leisurely in your direction. 

Call to attract the bird’s attention to de- 
coys, then modulate your call. In a marsh 
remember the birds can detect the imita- 
tion much more easily in a loud than in 
a muffled call. Do not call too often. 

If birds start to circle away, a few low 
calls will often bring them back. 

If in open water, the birds often will go 
entirely around you to discover what the 

* suspicious bunch of weeds contains, and 
at such a time lie low and do not try to 
- keep them in sight all the while. Your 
moving will scare them quicker than any- 
thing else. Lie low, and stay low, and if 
the birds come in do not jump up if you 
happen to be on shore. Rest just high 
“enough to clear your blind when you shoot. 
Be assured the duck’s eyes are on the 
shore side, for there is where they watch 
first for danger, and any movement sends 
them scattering in an instant. 


Ht} 2} 








Co., Dept. 10, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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PHEASANTS FOR SALE 


300 ENGLISH RING NECKED PHEASANT 
$350 per hundred, or $1,000 for three 
Above prices for birds delivered at 
Paicines, California. Address Paicines Ranch 
Co., 601 Whitney Bldg., San Francisco, _ © 
2 ¢ 
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YOUR FIRST ROLL OF FILMS DEVELOPED 
and printed, 10 cents. Special Trial Offer. Any 
size. ‘6 prints free. Or 6 prints from Kodak 
negative any size for 10c. Extra work addi- 
tional. Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 220 
Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. (3 t 2-18-C) 








PIGEONS 


BELGIAN CARNEAUX PIGEONS—MY COM- 
plete manual tells everything FREE. Send six 
cents postage. Hevenor Pigeon Farms, Box 16, 
Tonawadanda, N. Y 1t 


POEMS AND LITERATURE 


“THE CALL ACROSS THE SEA,” 5 CENTS. 
Agents wanted big money. Soverign Publishing 
Co., 160 Sycamore, Buffalo, N. Y. atkK 


0) 
POULTRY 


RHODE ISLAND REDS—TRAP-NESTED, 
high egg record, vigorous stock. 1 
Write for prices which are low for quality. 
C. Galbraith, Box 746, Southboro, Mass. 


FLEMISH GIANTS AND RED BELGIANS— 
Pleasure or profit. Booklet on hares 10c. Can- 


























ada’s Rabbitry, 258 York St., Denver, Colo, 1t 
THOMPSON’S IMPERIAL RINGLET 
barred Plymouth Rocks. Choice hens, pullets 


and cockerels, $3.00 to $5.00. 500 selected S. C. 
white Leghorn Pullets, $2.00 each. Lackawanna 
Poultry Farm, North Water Gap, Pa. 


ENGLISH-AMERICAN 8S. C. W. LEGHORNS, 
pedigreed and trapnested for high egg produc- 
tion. Males, Mated settings, $5. M. M. 
Jacobs, Dept. F, Fairbury, IIl. 1¢ 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCK- 
erels, also a few good pullets and yearling hens 
bred from heavy laying strain. Prices right, all 
orders filled promptly. . Eggs in season. David 
Stoneburner, Quaker City, Ohio. 1t 


PROFITABLE POULTRY—ROSE COMB 
white Leghorns. Choice Young Birds for sale. 
L. B. Quimby, Laconia; N. H. 1t 

Tells how to make 


POULTRY TRUTH your chickens pay. 


The U. S. Government asks that poultry meat 
be substituted for red meat. How many pounds 
will you raise? Get this book, it tells you how. 
The book, and a full year’s subscription to 
“Everybodys Poultry Magazine,” America’s fore- 
most poultry monthly, $1.00. Trial, 6 mo., sub. 
to magazine alone, 25 cts.; 3 years (36 numbers) 
sub. $1.00. Order now. EVERYBODYS 
POULTRY MAGAZINE PUB. CO., Box A-7, 
Hanover, Pa. 1.t.x. 


. REAL ESTATE 


DEAL BEACH, N. J., HANDSOME STUCCO 
residence, 12 rooms, 2 baths. Price $16,000. 
Mortgage $5,000. Want a smaller home near 
N. Y. and cash. Address William J. Mock, 18 
East 34th St., New York City. (1 t) 


WANTED—TO LEASE MY COUNTRY HOME 
place to a club for period of 5 years; $500.00 
per season. Pay you to’ investigate this. Can 
furnish all lands necessary for hunting privileges. 
E. E. Stallings, Enfield, N. C. (3 te 12-7. 


FOR SALE—1,200-ACRE FARM; 800 ACRES 
in, cultivation, well timbered; 3 miles from Sauls- 
bury. E. T. Durden, Saulsbury, Tenn. 1t 


FOR SALE—CHOICE HARDWOOD CUT- 
over land, clay loam soil, in tracts of 40 to 800 
acress ADAM PAULUS, Marshfield, Wis. 1t 


WANTED— REAL ESTATE—SELL YOUR 
property quickly for cash, no matter where lo- 
cated, particulars free. Real Estate — 
t 


ad 
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] REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—MY OAK GROVE FARM CON- 
taining 460 acres, 54 miles from Little Rock, one 
mile to Judsonia, 350 acres fine river bottom, 
90 acres low upland, all fenced; 300 acres culti- 
vation, 60 acres wheat, 100 acres Lespedesa 
meadow, 140 corn, cotton and potatoes, 160 pas- 
ture. Fine 8 room house, four tenant houses. 
Large barn, room for 50 cattle, 10 mules, 500 
bushels of corn and 100 tons of hay. New 110 
ton silo. Implement sheds, cribs. Will sell with 
farm 25 cows, 6 mules, 10 brood sows, farm im- 
plements, tractor and sufficient feed to winter 
stock. This is one of the most attractive farm 
houses in Arkansas. Sell on easy payments. 
Send for full description and price. How- 
ard, Little Rock, Arkansas 1t 





FLORIDA, WALTON COUNTY, DE FUNIAK 
Springs—Three hundred feet above sea level. 
Located in the North Western part of the state. 
Good clay sub-soil with good dark loam. We 
are offering an excellent tract which we have just 
divided into forty acre lots. Facing good roads. 
Prices from $1,200 to $2.000 each; reasonable 
terms. This particular subdivision is located 
within easy reach (none over two and half miles) 
of the best colleges and schools in the State. 
Also six Churches and Sunday schools, with large 
memberships, and the largest Chautauqua in the 
South. Golfing, Fishing, Hunting, Bathing. We 
have a large acreage of other lands farther from 
the city at a less price. If interested, write at 
once for our illustrated booklet, The R 








McCaskill Co., DeFuniak Springs, Florida It 
REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 
15,000 ACRES RICH CORN LAND IN 
Southern Missouri drainage district. Very easy 


Richard Boyden, Neelyville, Missouri. 
O-D-K 
a 
FOR SALE—GAME PRESERVE; MOUNTAIN 
farm, 300 acres, suitable for preserve, in the 
deer and bear hunting section of the Allegheny 
Mountains, Pennsylvania; fine trout and bass 
streams; 230 acres woodland; 80 acres developed; 
1200 fruit trees; 10-room house, bars, etc.; a 
plentiful supply of fine spring water at house and 
barn by gravity; an ideal club proposition; 


terms. 












abundant cottage sites; near station; offered at 
low price. C. P. Peters and Son, 608 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. (1 t K) 


eee 


SPORTSMAN’S FLORIDA PARADISE, 200 
acres most beautiful spot between Jacksonville and 
Miami. 1% mile Indian River frontage, high 
ground. Choicest club house, sportsmen’s park or 
hotel site in South. Make wonderful resort prop- 
erty. Rapidly enhancing in value. Sell at bar- 
gain to settle estate. Address, H. A. S., 617 
Schiller Bldg., Chicago, III. qi t K) 


4,300 ACRES ON BEAUTIFUL WHITE RIV- 
er, Stone Co., Mo., in the very heart of the 
Ozarks, fine fishing, hunting, wonderful scenery; 
fine climate; no mosquitoes; topography rough. 
This is practically a solid body with one mile 
of frontage on the river; easy access to Kansas 
City and St. Louis, fare about $10, round trip. 
Price, $4.50 per acre. Address Frank E. Lott, 
Finance Building, Kansas City, Mo. (1 t Ex) 








1,000 ACRES ON ROARING RIVER, BARY 
Co., Mo., water 40 degrees temperaturs, chemically 
pure; rainbow trout, bass and game fish; acces- 
sible from St. Louis and Kansas City; magnificent 
scenery; big trees; good roads. Price, $12.50 
per acre. Address Frank E. Lott, Finance Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. (1 t Ex) 


20,000 ACRES SHANON CO., MO., ON BEAU- 
tiful Current River, a solid body, big pine timber, 
but fine oak and young pine; 5 miles river front; 
game fish; some wild turkey, plenty of small 

Price, $5 per acre. Easily accessible from 
Louis. Address Frank E. Lott, Finance 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. (1 t Ex) 


FINE QUAIL SHOOTING NEAR GAINES- 
ville, the Home of the University of Florida and 
United States Experiment Station. Good hotels 
and guides. Improved stock farms and fine lo- 
cation for gun clubs. Address Perry M. Colson, 
Gainesville, Fla. 2t1-18 


« COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 
Buy 6 per cent. cumulative, preferred shares in 
large farm. Splendid hunting. Box 37, Esmond, 
North Dakota. 1t 
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REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA SPORTSMAN’S PRESERVE—A 
tract of 156 acres having 2334 feet of frontage 
on St. Johns River and an equal frontage on 
hard road, about 14 miles from business center 
of Jacksonvile, Fla., 2 miles from station of 
Orange Park on Atlantic Coast Line Railway, 
on main county road to Green Cove Springs. 
Beautiful bluff wateredge on tide water, good 
hunting, fishing and porn One of the most 
beautiful natural parks in Florida, abounding in 
giant oaks, miagnolias and pines and is cheap 
today at $100 per acre as nearby similar prop- 
erty recently sold for $500 per acre. This en- 
tire tract of 156 acres was purchased a few 
years ago with a view of developing a country 
home and beautiful farm close to the business 
center of Jacksonville but circumstances prevent- 
ing this, the property is offered as a whole at 
$100 per acre. To see it will immediately con- 
vince anyone what an unusual property and bar- 
gain is offered. Ten people can easily club to- 
gether and buy this valuable tract for a nominal 
sum of $1560 each. References exchanged. 
Jos. H. Phillips, Owner, Box 2438, Jacksonville, 
Fia. 1t 


WILL SELL CHEAP FOR CASH 160 ACRES 
virgin timberland in Cook Co., Minn. Sur- 
rounded by lakes and streams teaming with trout 
and pike. An ideal place for the sportsman— 
Moose, deer and bear. Location the very best 
on the Black and White trail. For particulars 
write owner. Frank A. Gustafsen, Warman, 
Minn. 1t 


SPORTSMEN CLUB LOTS ON ST. MARYS 
River for sale; good fishing, duck and deer hunt- 
ing. Also 4,500 acres on large island, well tim- 
bered, near Mackinaw Island. Maloney-Camp- 
bell Realty Company, 504 Free Press Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich. 1t 


10,000 ACRES, SPLENDID PASTURE, 
adaptable to field crops, located in Georgetown 
County, partly in town of Andrews, for sale 
cheap, either in whole or part a great bargain in 
farm land. Splendid hunting ground for deer, 
turkey, quail, etc. Several miles frontage on 
Black River, excellent fishing for Trout, Bass, 
Red Breast and the Blue Bream, the most palat- 
able fish that swims. Write for particulars. S. 
P. Harper, Kingstree, S. C. 1 


8ST. CROIX RIVER FRONTAGE, $1,200 
buys half mile, 121 acres of land. Send for full 
description. A few camp sites and summer 
homes in the sportsman’s paradise—Northern 
Wisconsin—for sale at right prices. Let me know 
what you want, Ill help you get located. 
FF, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


RESORTS 


FLORIDA — COMFORTABLE FOUR-ROOM 
furnished cottage; rent, $100 season, to nice peo- 
ple; lake front; hill, lake and orange section; 
shooting; fishing; northern people. Se 
STOKES, Mohawk, Fla. 1t 


FOR RENT—NINE ROOM MODERN BRICK 
house, furnished except silverware, bed and table 
linen. 450 ft. wharf. Motor boat, garage. 1 
mile to Post Office and depot. Brick roads. 2 
miles. to golf links. One thousand dollars for 
season. Box 708, Clearwater, Fla. 1t 


GUNNING CAMP ON KATAMA BAY, SOUTH 
shore Marthas Vineyard. Excellent plover and 
duck shooting.. Accommodations for four, man 
in charge, good cook and hunter. Reasonable 
rates for long or short stay. Address Allan 
Keniston, Edgartown, Marthas Vineyard, Mass. 

1 


RESORT WANTED 


WANTED—BEST PLACE IN FLORIDA FOR 
daughter and self this winter hunting and_fish- 
ing. No fine hotel nor fashionable place. Write 
VOSS, care Forest and Stream. 1.t.c. 


SKUNKS FOR SALE 


CHOICE SCENTLESS SKUNKS FOR SALE— 
Breeders or pets. Prices right. Lester Burris, 
Centerville, Indiana. ae 


14 SKUNKS, 8 STARS, 4 SHORTS, 2 BROAD. 
Se the bunch. G. Sparrow, Zion 
ity, . 1t 


SONGS OR MUSIC 


“GO MY SON, GOD BLESS YOU,’’ THE SONG 
that stir’d the nation. Patriotic success 15c. 
Sovereign Pub. Co., 160 Sycamore, Buffalo, N. Y. 
j (1 t K) 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


FREE—60 DIFFERENT STAMPS, INCLUD- 
ing Newfoundland, China, Japan, Mexico, etc., 
to applicants for our high-grade approvals. Send 
8c stamp for retutn postage. The Edgewood 
Stamp Company, Dept. E, Milford, Conn. lte 


200 FINE VARIETIES AND BUYING LIST 
of U. S. stamps, 25c. Order today. Dakota 
Specialty Co., Watertown, So. Dak. 2t1-18 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 29C. 75 DIF- 
ferent United States stamps 15c. Lutheran Club, 
Box 176, Terre Haute, Ind. 1t 


STAMPS FREE—6 DIFFERENT MEXICO; 
approval selections; low prices. Providence 
Stamp Co., Providence, R. I. iztc 


TAXIDERMISTS 


TAXIDERMIST WORK TO ORDER, BIRDS, 
animals, fish, game heads, rug work. Price list 
and shipping tags on request. M. J. Hofmann, 
Taxidermist, 1818 Bleecker St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
= 4.t.3-18¢ 


WRITE F. STEVENSON, FURRIER AND 
taxidermist. Custom Tanning and Manufactur- 
ing all kinds of Fur Goods. Repair work a spe- 
cialty. R. R. No. 4, Caro, Michigan. 1t 


G. C. ROCKWELL, A WELL-PRACTICED 
Taxidermist, Fonda, New York. All work guar- 
anteed. Please give me a trial. 1t 


TRAPPERS’ EQUIPMENT 


MR. TRAPPER—IF YOU TRAP FUR BEAR- 
ers for profit write us for the Free Booklet No. 
77, “Gripping the Dollars.” Triumph Trap Com- 
pany, Inc., Oneida, N. Y. 2. t. 1-18¢ 


_ PROF. STAINSKY, ORIGINATOR OF PLAS- 
tic art in taxidermy. Best system of preserving 
your trophies, absolutely true to life. Mounting 
large game heads, animals life size, a specialty. 
Send for price list. Stainsky Taxidermy Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 1tK 


THEATRICAL GOODS 


SCENERY SUPPLIED. ANYWHERE. 
Everywhere. Moderate Rental. Amelia Grain, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ee Ae eh) 


TROUT FINGERLINGS FOR SALE 


EASTERN BROOK TROUT FOR SALE— 
Fine Natural Hatched Brook Trout Fingerlings. 
Long Island Country Club Hatchery, Eastport, 
Tass. “Me (2 T 12-17 





TURTLES WANTED 


GOOD MARKET FOR ANY AMOUNT. SHIP 
to Riverside Turtle Market, La Crosse, Wis. 
zt 


WANTED FOR STOCKING 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE A SUPPLY OF 
small pickerel and perch for stocking a private 
pond. C. O. Littlefield, East Walpole, Mass. 1t 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


_ ADVERTISER IS INTERESTED IN OBTAIN- 
ing membership in the Blooming Grove Park As- 
sociation, Pike County, Pennsylvania. Address 
full particulars and price of certificate Box 16, 
Forrest AND STREAM, 9 East 40th Street, New 
York City. (1 t) 


WANTED — REMINGDON, WINCHESTER, 
leather cases for them. Binoculars, tent, camp 
outfit. Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, Missouri. 

1t 


GOLD PLATED SMITH & WESSON RE- 
volver in new condition wanted. Jacob Thomas, 
Route 1, Williamsport, Pa. 1t 
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THE ALL-AMERICAN 
FIELD TRIALS 


HE All-American Field Trials Club ran 
their annual trials on prairie chickens 
at Denbigh, N. D., as usual. This 

club has grown in importance steadily since 
its first trial and is generally recognized as 
the most important prairie event in the 
country. In point of entry and quality. 
of the dogs and efficient management the 
trials this year have set a very high stand- 
ard and much of the success of the event 
can be attributed to the secretary, Dr. T. 
Benton King, a Tennessee sportsman held 
in keen regard by the field trial world. 

The running grounds of the club at Den- 
bigh under ordinary conditions are unsur- 
passed, but unfortunately chickens were not 
as plentiful this year as they were last sea- 
son. In the Derby and All Age Stakes 
birds were hard to find, but when the 
champions stake was run these more expe- 
rienced dogs found birds in a country that 
had been unproductive in the earlier races. 

The work in the Championship Stake was 
of a high order of merit. Candy Kid, the 
winner, is a very high class chicken dog, 
and his handling of game is excellent. He 
was the winner of the same stake a year 
ago; he ran an improved dog this year, 
but at that his margin over several other 
dogs in the stake was not a large one. The 
judges considered it sufficient, however, to 
place him without a second series. Candy 
Kid had as a brace-mate the sensational 
winning young pointer of last year’s cir- 
cuit, Champion Mary Montrose, and easily 
defeated her in a good race. Among the 
other dogs that ran well Old Joe’s White 
Fox was probably the best, finding four 
times in the heat of the day. Mr. Zieg- 
ler’s good young pointer Great Island 
Ringing Bells, the winner of the derby, ran 
a nice race in this stake and found birds. 
Naponecke also ran well for an hour, but 
didn’t finish as strong as some of the others. 
The other dogs which looked good were 
Comanche Rap, Babblebrook Bab, Old Joe’s 
Vick and Lady Mohawk Whitestone. 

The All Age Stake was won by Indian 
Princess, a new setter on the circuit. She 
ran a good going race in the first series 
and while she did not range out wide in 
the second series she found birds which 
carried her into the first money. Second 
went to Medford Eugene; a point along 
a tree claim on running birds gave him 
a rightful claim on this place. 

Third was divided between Old Joe’s 
Vick and Molemon. This pair were the 
class dogs of the stake, but they did not 
get on birds, until they were put down a 
third time with Mary Montrose, the three 
dogs running together. Vick and Molemon 
both found birds which easily earned them 
their places, and the four dogs placed in 
the money unquestionably were the four 
dogs entitled to be placed. 

The Derby was won by Great Island 
Ringing Bells, another good young pointer 
brought out this season by the Ziegler Ken- * 
nels, and apparently the best one on game 
that they have yet brought to the front, 
and a good classy going puppy. Whether 
she makes the record of her kennel mate 
and half sister Ch. Mary Montrose remains 
to be seen as the latter made a remarkable 
record that we believe will remain historic. 

Second went to Jersey, a strong going 
setter puppy. This pup made a flash point 
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quite a distance off which gave it second 
money which it was fully entitled to. 
The bitch which was third in pace 
and hunting qualities did not class up 
with some of the other dogs in the stake, 


sion and handled her game very well, which 
landed her in the money. 


GROUSE TRIALS 

HILE field trials are run success- 

fully on both quail and prairie 

chickens, it remained for the Penna. 
Field Trial Club to, demonstrate that suc- 
cessful trials could be run on ruffed 
grouse, and the Club will this year give its 
fifth annual trials on ruffed grouse at 
Kane, Pa., which will meet with their usual 
success. These trials require a dog that is 
good on game and that does»not range as 
wide as is required for quail and chickens. 
However, since these trials were started 
attempts have been made to introduce the 
fast, classy dog as a grouse dog with the 
result that quite a difference of opinions 
arose among the grouse dog fraternity as 
to what constitutes a good grouse dog. The 
result has been the formation of the Amer- 
ican Grouse Dog Association which has 
defined the best Grouse Dog from a breed- 
ers’ and owners’ standpoint, and this or- 
ganization will this year run a stake on 
ruffed grouse the week of November 12th, 
the winner of which will be known as the 
National Grouse Dog Champion of America. 





WORMS IN PUPPIES 

RECA nut, santonine and turpentine 

are three of the commonest remedies 

used to rid a dog of worms, but they 
all tend to inflame the urinary organs and 
often leave the dog in a bad state. The 
safest of the home remedies is pumpkin 
seed emulsion and in case you have no 
pumpkin seed handy ask your druggist for 
Dent’s Vermifuge. It will expel both round 
and tape worms and also tone up the dog’s 
system. Another good thing to use is pow- 
dered charcoal, a teaspoonful twice a day 
for a week. Charcoal is a purifier of the 
system because it absorbs gases rapidly. 
One cubic inch of fresh charcoal will ab- 
sorb nearly too inches of gaseous ammonia. 
When given to a dog it absorbs or destroys 
the putrescent gases which are generated 
in the stomach and alimentary canal. Char- 
coal al-s acts on the digestive organs, in- 
creasing their power as well as healing any 
unhealthy condition of the stomach. 


FEEDING PUPPIES 

HE rule in feeding very young puppies 

should be little and often; they should 

be fed at least four times a day and if 
they are not good keepers, five times. 
There is an old rule for measuring quan- 
tity of as much bulk as the size of the 
puppy’s head for each meal. Milk both 
fresh and sour is the basis of a puppy’s 
food, mashed potatoes, boiled carrots and 
turnips are also good. Stale bread, oat- 
meal and rice are useful, but they must 
be thoroughly cooked. Be careful about 
giving bones; dogs both young and old 
should have something to gnaw at and 
there is nothing that serves the dog as 
satisfactorily as Spratt’s Dog Cakes. Pup- 
pies cut their teeth on them and grown 
dogs keep their teeth clean by gnawing 
without wearing them down to mere 
stumps, which soon occurs if allowed hard 
bones and detracts from their appearance. 


but made two nice points in quick succes- - 
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BREED SOME LIKE THESE 
Help me fill the demand for puppies by 


FRANK’S DEN NO. 34008 


Winner in field trials and bench four out of five 
down against the world’s best 
Winner—2nd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1916 
Winner—2nd, All American Chicken Trials, 1916 
Winner—8rd, S. W. All Age Quail Trials, 1917 
THE SHOOTING DOG WINNER 
Fishel’s Frank-Becky Cott. 

Write for interesting booklet FREE 


Stud Fee $25.00 
H. F. FELLOWS - - - - Springfield, Mo, 





THE BEST IN POINTERS 


Puppies sired by the great Pionters Fishel’s 
Frank and Cham. Comanche Frank out of the 
best bitches living. Broken dogs and brood 
bitches. Write me if you want a_ shooting dog. 
List free. U. R. Fishel, Box 128, Hope, Indiana. 


Babblebrook Kennels, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(The Kennel that is 
putting “the blazing 
soul of oderigo” 
back into the Setter) 
offers the followin 
sons of Mohawk 1 
in the stud: Ch. Bab- 
blebrook Joe, fee $50; 
Babblebrook Bob, fee 
$40; Babblebrook 
Buster, fee $25; Mo- 
Ship bitches to. Pitts- 





} 





hawk Rodfield, fee $20. 

field, Pa. 
BABBLEBROOK KENNELS 

220 Third Avenue - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Vickery Kennels 


BARRINGTON, ILL. 


The Vickery Kennels are 
the largest breeders and ex- 
hibitors of terriers in the 
world. Their dogs have won 
prizes and ribbons, not only 
at every prominent American 
show, but at the English 
shows. Grown dogs for sale 
—prices on application. 


PUPPIES FROM $25.00 UP 














WANTED—Sportsmen and bird = fanciers 
to know that they can see the big All America 
Trials in the movies. Why not have field 
trial night at your local movie theater? 
Birds in the air, famous dogs pointing and 


-Tanging, camp scenes, prairie life, and the 
famous handlers and their dogs just as they 


appeared at the All America Trials. For full 
information write WM. CORCORAN, care 
220 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, all ages. Prices 
reasonable. Trained where —_ is abundant. Sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. The Homestead 
Kennels, West Swanzey, N. H. (12-17) 





DENTS CONDITION PILLS 
‘, ie e * 
v If your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won't help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will. They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or. are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. c 


If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
Opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 

















































WHITE HAIRED POINTING GRIFFONS 


One litter whelped May 10, 1917, by Marquis 
de Merlimont Homere’s Trap. As field dogs 
the Sire and Dam of this litter stand at the 
head of the Griffons in the U. 8S. today, they 
both possessing more than ordinary type. Mar- 
quis having taken winners at both Boston and 
New York winning with ease over Champions 
slated for honors. Homere’s Trap is recognized 
by sportsmen as the leading Grouse dog in this 
Country. These puppies will be sold only to 
men who will develop them as field dogs, price 
$100, up. Two choice bitches one 22 Months 
old Sired by Crappau $200, and one Sired by 
Frock Huttenberg $150, Homere’s Trap is the 
Dam of both. 


Massachusetts Griffon Kennels 
Registered Field Dog Stud Book 
VINTON W. MASON, : Proprietor 
12 Davenport Street 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FOX, COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS 


well bred and broke, also hound pups from the 
best of blood. Buy your dogs now and be ac- 
quainted when the season opens. Stamp for 
mae and reply. H. C. LYTLE, Fredericks- 
jurg, VU. 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO.., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to 
train; game plenty. For sale trained 
setters, also some good rabbit hounds. 
Dogs sent on trial. Dogs boarded. 
Stamp for reply. O. K. Kennels, 
Marydel, Md. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


“MEAT FIBRINE” FOR DOGS’ 
Its Value During Cold Weather 


Colder weather means keener appetite! 


Therefore more food at this 


season is necessary and your interest in your dog’s welfare will lead you 
to give him a sustaining and strengthening diet. 





SPRATTS DOG 
CAKES AND 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


Contain Meat Fibrine 


and you are acting in your own and your dog’s best interests by insisting 
on SPRATT’S. 


Write for samples and send stamp for Catalogue. 








SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 








NEWARK, N. J.; San Francisco; St. Louis; Cleveland; Montreal. 


Since we began making this offer our busi- 
ness shows an increase of over 10,000 pounds 
-&@ month—a 10,000 pounds a month increase 
in about four months; in other words, out of 
the hundreds of new customers there was 
but one that owned dogs that would not eat 
our food, which you know as a breeder, is 
“‘going some.’’ Dogs, like people, do not all 
like the same food and when you can buy a 
food with an average equal to the above, you 
better stock up. Our offer is: first order— 
use 25%, and if not absolutely satisfied, 
send it back—we will refund your money in 
full and pay the return freight. We have 
hundreds of satisfied customers in all parts 
of America. 


PRODUCTS AND PRICES 


Perfection Ready-to-use Dog Food, $5.00 per 
100 Ibs. $4.75 in 500 Ib. lots. 

This product is made principally of wheat 
and corn cereals, from the big cereal mills 
here the best meat we can buy, nothing but 
what is pure and wholesome, all prepared, 
cooked and ready to feed, moistened or dry. 

A perfectly balanced ration, good for all 
breeds, young or old. They will like it and 
thrive on it. 

(“Looks and smells good enough to eat,” 
our customers say.) 

Perfection ‘‘All Meat’’ Dog root, $8.00 per 
100 Ibs. $7.75 in 500 Ib. lots. 

Cooked clean, and over 75% protein, a 
bone and muscle builder, good to have as a 
change. 

Perfection Ready-to-use Puppy Food, $6.00 
per 100 lbs. Order Today or Write for 
Catalog. 


PERFECTION FOODS CO., Inc. 


Successors to Perfection Dog Food Co. 
31 Perfection Bidg., oer, Mich, 
Factory, Battie Creek, Mich, 






(orang Airedale 


Terriers 
The 20th Century 


All-Round Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


Oorang Kennels 


Dept. “iy: La Rue, Ohio Go 











Setters 


GEO. W. LOVELL 
MIDDLEBORO, MASS 


Telephone, 29-M 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


OF BERRY, KENTUCKY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds also Airedale Terriers. All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to judge 
the quality. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 60-page, highly illustrated, interesting 
and instructive catalogue for 10c. in stamps or 
coin. 





Hounds, Hounds, Hounds 


Why not a well bred and broke coon, fox or 
rabbit hound broke to gun and field. Fox, 
coon and rabbit hound pups, from the best of 
blood and broke stock, $5.00 each. Buy your 
dog now and know him when the season 
opens. Stamp for reply and photos. H. C. 
Lytle, Fredericksburg, O 











Trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox- 
hounds, Coon, Opossum, Skunk, 
Squirrel Dogs, Setters, Pointers, Pet 
Ferrets, 10c. 


and Farm Dogs. 
BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 
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REFUGIO, A MEXICAN 
GOAT DOG 
By CHARLES E. LEWIS 


URING a recent trip to 
what is known as “The 
Big Bend Country,” 
mountainous section 
along the Rio Grande 
river in southwestern 
Texas, I met and be- 
came slightly acquaint- 
ed with “Refugio,” a 
venerable. and _ highly 
respected goat-dog. I 
had stopped for lunch 
at a water hole in the 

mountains, and while my guide was prepar- 

ing coffee, several hundred goats, accom- 
panied by “Refugio,” came down a mountain 
trail to quench their thirst. Their snow- 
white coats, made brilliant by the rays of 
an October sun, and the grave dignity dis- 
played by Refugio as he approached 
my camp, made a pleasing picture. I 
am a lover of dogs, and it pleased me 
to extend an invitation to Refugio to 
lunch with me. A gentle wag of his tail 
signified his pleasure, and seated at a re- 
spectful distance, he joined in the repast. 
He was a large, lank, grizzled old fellow, 
exhibiting many scars of honor gained in 
defence of those he loved. My lunch was 
soon over, and while the kit was being 
packed, Refugio gathered together his 
trusting flock, and for miles I watched 
them wend their way over the distant trail. 

Quite near my camp was a Mexican hut, 

and with the hope of securing a few 

needed supplies I called and found the 

Mexican owner of the goats and the ven- 
erable goat-dog; and believing that many 

of your readers, who are lovers of dogs, 

will be interested in the true meaning of 

a “Goat-Dog,” I will briefly relate the 
story told me by the owner of Refugio. 
Refugio was born in the mountains 100 

miles south of Marfa, Texas. When but 

a few days old, and- before his eyes had 
opened, he, with his two brothers, were 
turned over to a goat mother to be cared 
for and nourished. For the past six years 

he has not misSed a day in going forth 
with the flock, with a love and veneration 
for his companions that means death rather 

than to surrender to an enemy. 

Before leaving the mountains, I made 
careful inquiry of goat owners concern- 
ing goat-dogs, and found it to be a fact 
that such animals are invariably taken 
from their mothers before their eyes are 
open, and are reared by a goat, and as 
stated by a Mexican, “the dog thinks that 
he’s a goat,” and “woe be unto the coyote 
that dares to dispute his claim as guardian 
of the flock.” 

The goat-dog has no pedigree. His qual- 
ifications are based on size and courage, 
and to the goat owners these dogs are 
invaluable. It would be impossible for 
them to protect their flocks in this wild 
country without them. 


[Mr. Lewis, the contributor of the above 
interesting article and an old-time reader 
and correspondent of Forest and Stream, 
is at present Special Agent-in-Charge of 
the United States Customs Service at El 
Paso, Texas. It gives the Fditors great 
pleasure to publish his unusual story of a 
little-known breed of dogs.] 
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STEWART & KIDD CO’S 
OLIDAY BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


Lake and Stream Game Fishing 


A Practical Book on the Popular Fresh Water Game 
Fish, the Tackle Necessary and How to Use It 


By DIXIE CARROLL 


Editor of “‘The ‘National Sportsman” and Fishing Editor of “The Chicago Herald,” 
President of “The American Anglers’ League’ 


Net $1.75. Postage Extra 


Detroit Free Press: “Mr. Carroll describes the habits and ‘fads’ of our fresh 
water game fish; tells about baits, lures, and tackle; adds facts that cover fishing 
——- in different seasons, all in conversationally breezy and informing 
ashion.” 






































A book of Fish and Fishing, written in a “pal” to “pal” style from actual fish- 
ing experiences. The basses, muskellonge, pike, pickerel, wall-eyed pike and trout 
treated in a thorough manner as to habits and peculiarities. Baits and lures that 
attract game fish, and how to use them. Simple and expert methods of bait and 
fly casting. The reason for each piece of tackle and how to use it. The fighting 
actions of game fish from strike to landing net. Seasonable facts that affect the 
fishing conditions. Information that will be found invaluable to the beginner and 
the experienced angler. 


Book of the Black Bass 


By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M. D. 
140 Illustrations. Net $1.75 



































Camp Fires in the Yukon 


By HARRY ANTON AUER 
Net $1.75 


In this book the author, an explorer, a hunter of big game, and a 
lover of the Great Out-of-Doors, takes the reader from the shut-in 











This new edition is revised to date and largely re-written. Contains 





























CAMP FIRES 
IN THE YUKON 
HARRY A. AUER 
















life of the cities to the mighty wil- 
derness of Alaska and The Yukon. 
Hunters of big game will revel in 
this journey to the greatest range of 
big game on the continent; lovers of 
animal life will find keen interest in 
observing and studying with Mr. 
Auer the habits of the wild life of 
the far North, while the reader who 
loves the Open Places of God’s 
Great Nature will be dominated by 
the intimate contact with the Maj- 
esty, Might and Beauty of the Wil- 
derness of Alaska and The Yukon. 
The remarkable and numerous 
photographs with which Mr. Auer il- 
lustrates his work brings us very 
close to the great heart of the far- 
off Northern Wilderness. 
Handsomely bound; many full- 
page illustrations on Cameo paper 
and a three-color cover jacket. 
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“Book of the Black Bass’? and “More 
About the Black Bass.”” Comprising 
its complete scientific and life history, 
together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly-Fishing, with a full 
account of tools, implements, and 
tackle. 


“The angling portion of the book is, 
without doubt, the best thing ever 
written upon these fishes. It is clear, 
and covers the whole ground of the 
different modes of fishing, and is ac- 
companied by cuts of the manner of 
holding the rod, castings, and diagrams 
of the mode of throwing the fly so 
that it seems to us as if the merest 
tyro could soon become an expert by 
carefully reading this book and fol- 
lowing its instructions. Not only is 
it a book for the beginner, but it is 
one that no angler can afford to do 
without.—Forest and Stream. 





For Contentment, Happiness and Profit 
The Gardenette 


Or City Back-yard Gardening 
by the Sandwich System. 










The Yellowstone National Park 


By GEN. HIRAM M. CHITTENDEN 
Net $1.75 


An entirely new and revised edition with new plates and 
new illustrations of this remarkable classic of The Yellow- 
stone. Ever since its discovery, more than forty years ago, 
the Yellowstone Park has grown in popular interest. Its 



















By BENJ. F. ALBAUGH 


































' YELLOWSTONE 
Arranged to meet the needs of NATIONAL 

the beginner or amateur, especially PA 

those who have limited areas. 


New York Sun: This book will 
arouse the enthusiasm of the City 
agriculturist. Much more effective 
and practical than any “Back to 
the Farm” sermon. 
























82 Illustrations and full illustrated 
cover jacket, showing photographic 
examples of the author's experi- 
ments. 













Net $1.25 


thing to be found in like com- 
pass elsewhere ‘n the world. 


To these attractions have been 
added others in the form of won- 
derful mountain roads built by 
the government, and a system of 
hotels and camping facilities 
which make traveling through 
the Park a delight quite apart 
from its scenic interest. 


Handsomely illustrated on 
Cameo Paper, and three-color 
cover jacket showing VYellow- 
stone Falls in its natural beauty; 
also an elaborate map. Net, $1.75. 


ee natural wonders surpass any- 















STEWART & KIDD COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


The Forest and Stream Book Department will supply any of the above books at advertised prices, delivery charges prepaid. 
ADDRESS 9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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FASCINATING JUNGLE STUDIES OF JUNGLE LIFE 


Tropical Wild Life In British Guiana 


Being Zoological Contributions to Science, from 

the Tropical Research Station of the New 

York Zoological Society, at Kalacoon, 1916. 
By WILLIAM BEEBE, G. INNESS HARTLEY and PAUL G. HOWES 
with an Introduction by 
COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Octavo, Cloth, gily top and side stamp, 504 pages, 
3 colored plates and 140 other illustrations. 


This remarkable volume sets an entirely new pace 
in the study of wild life. The three naturalist authors 
went to a South American jungle that was teeming 
with animal life, lived there under most advantageous 
conditions, and for several months indulged in a genu- 
ine orgy of observations and studies of tropical wild 
life as that life. was lived and developed from day to 
day. The keynote was the evolution and development 
of interesting and little known forms. 

The studies so beautifully revealed in this fascinating 
volume embraced such bird species as the wonderful 
tree-climbing hoatzin, various toucans, tinamou, jacana, 
ani, nighthawk, flycatchers, antcatchers, seed eaters, 
and many others. The reptiles were the giant marine 
toad and alligator, and great work was done on the 
wasps. 

te. tells the whole story of the Station, its work and 
its surroundings, and as a vivid exposition of tropical 
life in a rich South American jungle, it is unique and 
unrivalled. 

The wealth of skillfully made photographs brings the 
whole of the subject matter into the reader’s grasp. 


Only 500 copies are available for sale outside the Society 


Price, $3 00 net. Average of postage, 15c. extra 


Spesiel price to all members of the New York 
ological Society, $2.00 net, postage 8 cents 


Remit to H. Raymond Mitchell, Chief Clerk, New York Zoological 
Park, New York City 
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Log Cabins and Cottages 


(Sixth Edition)’ 


How to Build and Furnish Them 


By 
WILLIAM S. WICKS 
The most popular book on the subject ever written. 
Full explanations how to build cabins of all sizes with 
directions and numerous illustrations. Everything 


from a shack to the most pretentious Adirondack 
structure, is included. 


Pictures and plans of fireplaces; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 


PRICE, $1.50 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company 


9 East 40th Street New York City 
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THE MOOSE BOOK . 
2) By SAMUEL MERRILL 


The Only Book Yet Published on 
the Chief Game Animcl of America 


Chapters are devoted to Methods of Hunting, 
Record Heads, Arms and Equipment, Moose 
Meat as Food, the History of the Moose and 
Indian Myths Concerning Him, etc. 

Profusely illustrated with sixty reproductions 
of photographs, drawings; and the masterly 
paintings of Carl Rungius. Price, $3.50 net. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





HERE’S THE BOOK 
YOU WANT! 


This is the one book you need if you are 
going camping or like to read of camp life. 


Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own | 
Book” treats the camping subject in a : 
thorough and practical manner. 


NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 


“Just what I have been looking 
for,” says every breeder and dog 
owner who sees “The Modern 
Kennel Record.” Built on the 


modern loose-leaf system, hand- natin cea Sasi 
i The Benefits of Recreation. e Cam re. 
somely bound in Red "Morocco, “Horse Sense’ In The Woods. Comfort in 


compact enough to be carried in Camp. Outfits (Suggestions for Hunting 
the pocket, and filled with carefully Outfits). Grub-Lists. Canoes and Canoe- 


ing. Animal Packing. What to Do If i] 
prepared blanks that enable the 2s. eet eee rae eee, ! 


owner to immediately register pedi- About Fly Fishing for Brook ‘Trout. 
grees and record stud visits, Pointers for Anglers. The Rifle in the 
whelps, sales, winnings, and all Woods. 

minor transactions. Size 64x3 inches. The 
covers will last a lifetime. e blanks can be 
removed or renewed at will. 

PRICE, IN RED MOROCCO, $1.00 
e Address All Orders 


FOREST & STREAM BOOK DEPT. 
Nine East Fortieth St. New York 


PRICE DELIVERED 


PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
CLOTH COVER $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 
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FOREST and STREAM and 
FOREST and STREAM BOOKS 


| FOREST. STREAM 


| 10 YOUR 
FIRESIDE 


The books listed herewith carry a strong appeal to the Sportsman—for the Hunter-Angler-Nature Lover and out- 
door enthusiast, nothing will give more pleasure than books treating on the subject in which he is inter- 
ested. Prices quoted in every case include delivery charges. Order now and avoid the holiday rush. 


NY’ The Cockyolly Bird. ! Mabel Dearmer 
aes LANE COMPA « S LIST The Book of Baby Dogs. Large 4to.. c Edward J. Detmold 
Title Price Author The Book of Baby Birds. 4to 2. Edward J. Detinold 
Birds of the Plains. Illus. Cloth. 8vo. 4.00 Douglas Dewar ae peek “ Bane ce ae ee eawerd } Detunid 
—_ Folk. Cloth. : . Douglas Dewar The Sea Children 3 ’ Walter Russell 
nsect Wonderland, Nature Stories for The Chloe Presto 
Children. Illus. Cloth. .25 Constance M. Foot ” . 
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__ —s igre zoom x Agnes Gwynne-Vaughan 
All About Dogs. 7 illus. ; Charles Henry Lane ‘ ; 
Land and Sea Pieces. Cloth. : Arthur E. J. Legge a who oe te — 
The Tree Book Series. Illus. 16mo., ea... Sarah W. Maury soa ogs to ithe ighest s' = 
A Cruise Across Europe. 200 illus. 2% aes he oh os “il ind 
Cloth. Crown, 8vo .00 Donald Maxwell Se ee ee ee 
Adventures with a Sketch Book. 8vo. m™ casily uncerstoo oe oe wae 
Cloth Donald Maxwell 4 instructions on the subjects 0 
The Forest on the Hill. Cloth. 12mo. 1. Eden Phillpotts | seneral a di agen 
Dainty Dishes for Camp and Home. = swimming an \ shane n 
12mo. Paper s R. Piazzani a —— on adie s, rabbits, par- 
= : ; S 4 tridges, etc. 
Jungle By-ways in India. Illus. Cloth. EP Shethies 2 There ae important chapters, de- 
The Goldfish. Tilus. Cloth. 16mo... .50 The Goldfish Uns ) SD Sn mmnapulent~ Saeeies ber 
The Compleat Angler. Bound ir buck- : < : 4 and handling in the show ring, dis- 
ram. 4to. Izaak Walton & Charles - on eases and treatment and many hints 
; and instructions of great value to 


Some Nature Biographies. Illus. Cloth. ; Cotton 
, ~~ - breeders and owners. Price, in 
1.50 John J. Ward . \ cartridge board cover, $1.00. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY’S LIST 


Alone in the Caribbean. Illus. 12mo. 2.00 Frederic A. Fenger 
Glacier National Park. Illus M. E. Holtz & K. I. Bemis 
Salute to Adventurers. 12mo f John Buchan 
The Blue Streak and Other 
Stories. 12mo. .. ’ Jack Hines 

Silverheels. 12mo. Gabrielle E. Jackson 
Little Woodcrafters’ Book. » ake Lillian E. Roy 
The Babyhood of Wild Beasts. I'lus.. : Georgia M. McNally 
Billy Bunny and His Friends. [Illus.. i David Cory 
Rifles and Shotguns. Illus. . Warren H. Miller 
The Boys’ Book of Canoeing and Sail- 

Warren H. Miller 


ing. Illus. THE AIREDALE 


Airedale Setter and Hound. . i This instructive and _ interesting 
16:no. . - Warren H. Miller work oovers the history, breeding 
The Forest Ring. ‘ William C. DeMille and training of these useful dogs. 
My Dog Friends. Maud Earl It is the latest and best book on the 
Farmyard Puppies. .75 Cecil Aldin subject. 
— a Puppy ee : a — 
e Mongrel Puppy Book. . eci in . : ° nae ' 
The White Kitten Book. "5 Cecil Aldin Send in your yearly subscription to Forest 
and Stream at the $2.00 rate and we'll 


The Black Puppy Book. Q Cecil Aldin , : 
The Red Puppy Book. 4to 3 Cecil Aldin mail you this book . 


SPECIA The yearly subscription price to Forest and Stream is now $2.00. ‘ For $1.00 added to any order for 
bgoks listed in this issue we will enter a full year’s subscription to any address in the United States, 


U. S. Possessions, Canada or Mexico. 


FOREST & STREAM BOOK DEPT. 9 East 40th St., New York City 
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MORE BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 


Select Your Reading and Your Christmas Gifts 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S WORKS 


Dakota Edition. 16 Vols. Crown, 8vo. 
Sets only 
Standard Library Edition. 9 vols., 8vo. 22.00 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Illus. 2.50 
The Wilderness Hunter. Illus 2.50 
GUNCRAFT Naval War of 1912 2.50 
American Ideals, and Other Essays... 2.50 
By Wm. A. Bruette Popular Edition .. ; 1.50 
The theoretical side of the subject has See Presidential Messages, 2.00 
been covered with a scientific accuracy, and Popular Edition 1.25 
the practical side of wing-shooting, gun fit- Winning of the West. 4 vols z 
ting, the master eye, defects in vision and a I. en ar to the Mis- 
; : issippi, \ 
other important questions have been treated Vol. IL Weaen Alleghanies to the Mic- 


in a way that will enable either the expert or the amateur to determine sissippi, 1777-1783 


* i : ‘ : . Vol. III. Founding of the Trans-Alle- 
if he is shooting with a gun that fits him and how to decide upon one gheny Conmonwedlihe, 1784-1190... 


that does. The secret of success in trap shooting as well as the peculi- Vol. IV. Louisiana and the Northwest, 
arities in flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, g ; era 1793-1807 . ; 
the woodcock, the ruffed grouse and the Hunting Big Game with Gun and Ko- 5 
: : c dak. Illus. ; W. S. Thomas 
duck family are illustrated by drawings and Trails and Tramps in Alaska and New- 


described in a way that will facilitate the foundland. Illus. i 2. W. S. Thomas 
amateur in mastering the art of wing shoot- Trail of Lewis and Clark. New Popu- 4 
° lar Edition. 2 vols. id O. D. Wheeler 
ing. Cartridge board cover, $1.00. The Rockies of Canada. Illus 00 W. D. Wilcox 
; Picturesque Landscapes in the Cana- 
dian Rockies. Portfolio 50 W. D. Wilcox 
The Sporting Rifle , W. Winans 
The Art of Revolver Shooting d W. Winans 
Automatic Pistol Shooting. 5th Ed.... : W. Winans 
Practical Rifle Shooting f W. Winans 
Shooting for Ladies zi W. Winans 
Animal Sculpture 2 W. Winans 


: a JOHN LANE COMPANY’S LIST 
Send in your yearly subscription to Forest FREE The Tree Book ; Mary Rowles Jarvis 


AND STREAM at the $2.00 rate and we'll mail The Bird Book : A. J. R. Roberts 
you this book The Fisherman’s Handbook : Edgar S. Shrubsole 
The Sailing Handbook ; Clove Hitch 

The Kennel Handbook i C. J. Davis 
The A Alexander Shand 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS LIST Indian Birds. Cloth. 12mo 2. Douglas Dewar 
, ‘ Bombay Ducks. Cloth. 8vo. : Douglas Dewar 
Title Price Author 


Log of North Shore Club, 40 illus K. B. Alexander a 2 HSA A EE RRR 
_ od = -. 8.50 .? Mayhew Bacon 

e Colorado River 3.50 . S. Dellenbaugh EA 
The St. Lesegune, River 3.50 G. Wr. Wrewne 8 MODERN BR KING 

nnecticu iver . i ‘ 

_ a River. ‘ 5% bo ee aot Every phase of the subject has been 
Eosregeeet oy si a Mayhew Bacon carefully covered and the important 

e Niagara River 5 A. B. Hulbert i »hotographs 
The Romance pf the Great Lakes J. O. Curwood sete a“ pape Fie os a : d 
American Inland Waterways p Herbert Quick from life. It is a book well calculate 
The ne oa , W. Max Reid to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
The ississippi River H ulius Chambers i 5 
Lake George and Lake Champlain.... WW Max Reid scsteh trolner: 508 Senn 
The Determined Angler. . Bradford 
The Way of the Woods. 80 illus . Breck 
Taxidermist’s Manual. Plates........ . Brown 
The Conquest of Mt. McKinley. Illus. . Browne 
The Quest of the Golden Valley. Illus. . Browne 
North American Forests & Forestry. . Bruncken 
The Migration of Birds 
Rocks and Their Origin 
The Work of Rain and Rivers 
Submerged Forests : - Rei There are chapters on The Art of 
Recreations of a Physician y . ua : ‘ 
Ranch Verses. Illus. 14th Ed : L. Chittenden Training, Setters vs. Pointers, Selec- 
i? Be one ia j ase Cocroft tion of Puppies, Naming Dogs, Nomen- 

ow to Swim. us : . Dalton ini E 
Breaking the Wilderness. ‘50 F. S. Dellenbaugh pee ee ee 
A Canyon Voyage. : F. S. Dellenbaugh Thyself, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, 
On Board a Whaler a T. W. Hammond Pointing Instinct, Backing, Ranging, 
Life in the Open. 92 illus ¥, C. F, Holder Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults and 
Recreations of a Sportsman on : ree - 

Pacific Coast. i C. F. Holder Vices, Conditioning Don'ts. 
The Way to Study Birds. 5 John Dryden Kuser : 
Field Book of American Trees and . Illustrated by reproductions of Os- 

shee: Lolored illus. f F. S. Mathews thaus paintings. Price, cartridge board 

ull leather . . cover, $1.00, 
Trees and Shrubs of Northeastern § 

America. 2 vols. in one. Illus.... ; C. S. Newhall : eas > 
The. Vines af: Mertlidestetn. Assertion. Send in your yearly subscription to Forest 

Iu ‘ C. S. Newhall and Stream at the $2.00 rate and we'll mail 
Leaf k C. S. Newhall you this book 


AP PHM 


NOT Don’t overlook this opportunity to obtain a year’s subscription to Forest and Stream at practically half-price. 
' The regular yearly rate is $2.00. Add $1.09 to any order for books listed in this issue and Forest and 
Stream will be mailed for one full year to any address in the United States—U. S. Possessions—Canada or Mexico. 


FOREST & STREAM BOOK DEPT. 9 East 40th St., New York City 
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“a BOOK DEAR TO ALL RIFLE SHOTS” 
—Butte Daily Post 


TT TTT i 


Just Off the Press 


Practical Exterior Ballistics 
for Hunters and Riflemen 


VOLUME 1, OF 
“The Modern Rifle” 


J. R. BEVIS, Ph. D. 
Formerly with Remington U. M. C. Co, 


AND 


JNO. A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
Member of the 1910-1911 N.R. A. 
Indoor Championship Team 


Volume 1 fills the long-felt want 
of every HUNTER and RIFLE- 
MAN for a simple, practical and 
complete text book on Exterior 
Ballistics in a handy pocket size. 
Up to the minute ballistic tables 
and formulas illustrated with a 
problem of practical use that arises 
daily in the experience of every 
hunter and marksman. 


Among the subjects discussed 
are—The Drop of the Bullet; Defi- 
nitions of Terms; Recoil; Velocity, 
Energy, Time of Flight and Height 
of Trajectory at Any Point; The 
Ballistic Coefficient and Coefficient 
of Form; Shape of the Ideal Bullet; 
Comparative Efficiency; The 
Chronograph and Its Use; The 
Influence of Temperature, Weight 
of Powder, Weight of Bullet and 
Length of Barrel Upon Velocity; 
The Danger Zone and Point Blank 
Range (so-called); The Change of 
Altitude, Temperature and Hu- 
midity on Velocity and Energy; 
Winds and Rules for Correction; 
Drift; Angle of Departure, Jump, 
Graduation of Sight; Cant and Its 
Importance; Holding Over Game 
or Target; Tables of Ballistics of 
Cartridges; and Ingalls’ Ballistics 
Tables From Artillery Circular M, 
which is now out of print; and 
Complete Index. 


Capt. G. A. Wildrick, Army War 
College, 


Washington, D. C. 


“You have accomplished what no 
one else has accomplished, the 
rather difficult effort of interpreting 
the subject from the ‘highbrow’ 
works and presenting the essentials 
in a clear, concise, simple, and 
complete working form. Your 
book accomplishes the very valu- 
able educational service of bring- 
ing the subject to the average 
man, and fills a distinct place in 
gunnery literature.” 


200 pages, illustrated; cloth, $1.25 postpaid. 
10 or more to clubs, $1.00 postpaid. 


BEVIS & DONOVAN 
507 Phoenix Bldg., Butte, Montana 
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A SELF-REVISING ATLAS 


Bound in FLEXIBLE MOROCCO like a Bible. Just the right 
size to hold in one hand or to fit in the ordinary bookshelf. 


A USEFUL GIFT 


A Self-Revising Atlas is 
unusual. It is not a “back 
number” as most atlases are 
to-day, but fully revised right 
up to NOW. 

This is the newest thing in 
atlas making, providing large 
scale maps in a volume of 
handy and useful size, bound 
in flexible Morocco, just like 
a Bible. It is a compact, 
convenient volume, and not a 
cumbersome, unwieldy old 
fashioned affair like the at- 
lases you know about—it’s not the kind 
of a “geography” you used to try to 
hide behind in your younger days at 
school. 

A good atlas is the most necessary of 
all reference books—in the home, office 
or library—and now, right now, more 
than ever before you need a good atlas. 
The daily news cannot be intelligently 
understood without a handy atlas near- 
by, with up-to-date and large scale maps 
to refer to. 

Our Self-Revising Atlas of the World 
overcomes the objectionable features of 
the large, flat and weighty affairs that 
are either inaccessible or always in the 
way. You have to go where they are to 
consult them, for it is hard to lug them 
around or make them come to you. 
Ours is a handsome, convenient, flexible 
volume that is an ornament to any 
library table or bookshelf—it is easy 
to refer to and as companionable as an 
old friend. 


THE PUBLIC HAS LONG BEEN 
WAITING FOR AN ATLAS 
JUST LIKE THIS 


Special new large-scale maps of the Euro- 
pean Frontiers show the several War Zones 
with comprehensive accuracy. 

There are 512 pages in this handy, 
compact volume, actual size 9% by 634 


A TIMELY OFFER 


by 13%, bound in flexible 

leather, with round corners, 

stamped in gold. It contains 

beautifully engraved large- 

scale maps of all the States, 

Canadian Provinces, Coun- 

tries of the World, etc, 

printed in four colors, show- 

ing Cities, Towns, Counties, 

Railroads, Lakes, Rivers, etc., 

all thoroughly revised and 

up-to-date. Each map occu- 

pies 2, 4, 6 or 8 pages, as re- 

quired, thus achieving the 

long sought ideal in atlas making, of 

providing easily readable, large-scale 

maps in a compact volume of handy size. 

RECENT CHANGES NOTED 

New Towns, Post Offices and Railroad Sta- 

tions are being continually added and this Self- 

Revising Atlas shows them all to date. A 

Complete Index of the United States includes 

all towns of 100 population, or over, and lo- 

cates them instantly on the State Maps. Copi- 

ous statistical matter is included, relating to 

every Country in the World. What you want 
to know and find 1s here. 

THE SELF-REVISING FEATURE 

The Warring Nations of the World are mak- 

ing History and New Maps Every Day. Soon 

all existing Atlases will be obsolete, except this 

one with its SELF-REVISING GUARANTEE. 

Please read our guarantee carefully, for we 

have made it as strong and straightforward as 

we possibly could. The frequent use of an-up- 

to-date Atlas is a habit that will yield big re- 

turns in an intelligent understanding of history 

and events in your own Country as well as 


throughout the World. Every member cf the 


it frequent 


Your copy contains a cer- i 
ly with 


tificate entitling you to a 
| sixteen page supplement of 
maps showing the new 
boundaries of all countries 
| atrectea as determined by 
the Peace Treaties, to be 
mailed free within sixty 
days after the war is over. 
This supplement will bring 
] me atlas up-to-date, and 
give maps showing Euro 
before and after the war In 
Jone complete book. | 


A SPECIAL BARGAIN—FREE APPROVAL OFFER 
Real bargains sometimes do exist, and we want to prove that this is one to 
you. Let us send you an Atlas, postpaid, and if it doesn’t please you, send 


it back at our expense. 


If you desire to keep it remit, not the regular price. 


which is $5.00, but the SPECIAL LIMITED PRICE of $2.95. 

We are able to make this offer for reasons we cannot now explain, but 
owing to the unsettled conditions that now so generally prevail, we 
may have to withdraw our offer instantly, therefore do not wait 
and be disappointed, but take advantage of this real opportunity 


before it is too late. 


C. S. HAMMOND & CO., 30 Church St., New York 


SF 


This portfolio of Game Birds and Fishes consists of forty 
plates, measuring 934 x 12 inches, twenty Game Birds by J. L. 
Ridgway, and twenty Fishes by S. F. Denton. 


Printed on heavy plate paper they are ready for framing, and make most 
suitable and charming decorations for library, den, or any other room. 


Sold ‘as high as $6.00. 


Forest and Stream Book Dept. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $2.00 
9 East 40th St., New York City 
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Every Sportsman in America 


Will sit up and take notice—just as these Pelicans are doing—when 
he catches his first glimpse of a new work now in’ press after years 
of labor—on the part of America’s greatest naturalists, ornithologists, 
field men, and hunters. It is called the 


Nature Lovers Library 


SIX LARGE VOLUMES 2,000 PAGES 5,000 SUBJECTS 


It is like no other work you ever saw, and will just fill that gap in your library. It is 
the only COMPLETE and FINAL record of our birds and animals, many of which are fast 
disappearing. The text is of two kinds—first, an exact, scientific descriptiom; and, second, 
a live-wge story of the animal and its habits, by some man out in the field. And the 
pictures are right from the open, too. You see the bear charging—and the moose turning 


with angry surprise. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Birds of America 


Edited by T. Gilbert Pearson of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies; 
John Burroughs and others. 


Upwards of 1000 of our native birds are 
described. The text is supplemented by 
hundreds of drawings as well as photo- 
graphs of living birds. There are over 


Mammals of America 


Edited by H. E. Anthony, of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, and 
other authorities. 


All the big game and smaller animals of 
this country are shown in a vivid - way. 
Over 500 different species are described, 
many of them being very rare. Exact 
measurements and range are shown. 


100 full color plates. 


The Latest of Nature Books—And the Handsomest 


All the world of living things is covered in text and picture. The pages fairly glow with 
color and life. Nothing we might say would give you a fair idea of their beauty and 
interest. We want you to SEE these books for yourself—decide afterwards. And the price 
at which this FIRST EDITION is being offered—for advertising purposes—must soon go up. 
If you are one of the many outdoors-men who have been waiting for a full and up-to-date 
Natural History—or if you want to give someone else the best Christmas gift ever—then by 


all means 
Send for the Complete Set—At Our Expense 
svvencoeansenceunscescesvoeoceaneensetsrsanesseesons ND Ss P E Cc yi I oO N BLAN K. seen: aeueununneossengecoeeny 


NATURE LOVERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
44 East 23d Street, New-York City 


Gentlemen:—As per your Introductory Offer I wish to inspect,at your expense, a com- 
plete set of your new NATURE LOVERS LIBRARY, just off the press. If the books are 
satisfactory, I agree to pay you $1.00 within five days, and $2.06 a month until the publica- 
tion price of $29.50 is paid (or $28.00 cash). If for any reason I do not wish to keep the 
books, I shall notify you at once, and hold them subject to your order. (For & S. 12-17) 


Occupation 


City and State 


DON'T FAIL TO TAKE ADVAN. 
TAGE OF FOREST AND STREAM 
CALENDAR OFFER—SEE 
THIRD (INSIDE) COVER PAGE 
OF THIS ISSUE. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illus- 
trated volume covers the whole 
field of upland shooting in Amer- 
ica. It deals with the birds fol- 
lowed by the upland shooter 
with dog and gun, and gives prac- 
tically everything that is known 
about the woodcock, the snipe, all 
the North American quail, grouse 
and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 


Part I—Life histories of upland 
game birds; many portraits. 


Part II—Upland shooting, and 
also guns, loads, dogs, clothing. 


Part III—Shooting of the fu- 
ture, ruffed grouse, quail, etc. 


There are life-like colored plates 
of the ruffed grouse and quail, and 
48. other full-page plates, with 
many line cuts in the text. 


The book is really the last word 
on upland shooting, and this is 
—— some of the authorities think 
of it: 


“It is, I think, a model of what 
such a book should be—but so sel- 
dom is. It is, indeed, much more 
than a treatise on field sports, for 
it furnishes such full and excellent 
life histories of the birds of which 
it treats that it should find a place 
in every library devoted to pure 
ornithology.” —William Brewster, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“A very complete monograph for 
sportsmen and naturalists ; 
with anecdotes, of his own and 
others . . . The book will be 
enjoyed not only by sportsmen, but 
by the general reader.”—Sun New 
York. 


“An important, thoroughly reli- 
able and well written book; a work 
that will be read with interest and 
pleasure by sportsmen. The work 
is the first complete one of its 
kind.”—Boston Globe. 


“This volume is especially wel- 
come—a treat to every man who 
loves to tramp the uplands with 
dog and gun.”—Inter-Ocean, Chi- 
cago. 


This book is a companion vol- 
ume to American Duck Shooting, 
and the two cover practically the 
whole subject of field shooting 
with the shotgun in North Amer- 
ica. 


Tilustrated, cloth. About 575 pages. 
Price, $3.50 net; postage, 25¢c. 


For Sale by 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 


9 East 40th Street NEW YORK 
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1918 CALENDARS 


Here’s a splendid opportunity for FOREST AND STREAM readers to secure large 
colored reproductions of Art Masterpieces, mounted and ready for framing or finished 
with 1918 calendar pad and silk cord for hanging FREE. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Commencing with this issue the regular yearly subscription rate of FOREST AND 
STREAM is $2.00. 

Send in your subscription now at the $2.00 price, and in addition to entering your 
order for one full year—we’ll mail you FREE of additional expense a large reproduc- 
tion of FOREST AND STREAM’S December cover together with a large reproduction 
of above miniature. 

Both pictures are 8x9 inches, mounted on 11x14-inch bristol art board ready for 
framing or finished with 1918 CALENDAR PAD and silk cord for hanging. 


DON’T OVERLOOK this splendid opportunity to acquire two incomparable works of art. 
ACT NOW! THIS OFFER is subject to withdrawal December 15th. 
TAKE ANOTHER LOOK at the December Cover and act quickly. 


Present subscribers can take advantage of this offer by sending 
in $2.00 and their subscription will be extended one year. 


SPECIAL. Mention Moose and Duck Pictures when ordering and state whether you wish pictures 
for framing or finished with 1918 Calendar Pad. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 9 East 40th Street, New York City 

















